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XVI—THE CHIEF HISTORICAL ERROR IN 
BARBOUR’S BRUCE 


When a poet has been convicted of sin against fact, we 
poor pedantic critics incline, merely on that account, to 
question his literary power. The chance, or the need, to 


display some superiority in knowledge to a writer whose 
work we undertake to discuss, is apt to inflate us with such 
an undue sense of our own importance that we unfairly 
minimize his merit. 

The Bruce is a case in point. Hardly a single literary 
judgment has been passed on that well-known poem in 
which the author’s departures from fact have not been 
dwelt upon out of all proportion to their artistic signifi- 
cance, and one supposed error in particular has been em- 
phasized so much that it has become a serious detriment to 
Barbour’s reputation, even as a poet. It stands at the 
very threshold of his work, and few have had occasion to 
mention the book at all without apparently feeling it a 
point of honour, if not of privilege, to call attention to it, 
with surprise or contempt, according to the individual’s 
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temperament. The object of the present paper is to try 
to remove this stumbling-block to a generous appreciation 
of The Bruce by all. 


I 


“What is the precise historical value of Barbour’s 
poem,” wrote Professor Skeat, in his preface to the stand- 
ard editions of the work,’ “I leave it for historians to 
determine. . .. The most extraordinary of the author’s 
errors is certainly that in which he confuses Robert Bruce 
the grandfather with Robert Bruce the grandson... . 
This is enough to render us cautious as to believing any of 
his statements without additional evidence; and it is 
clear that, with the usual license of a professed writer of 
Romance, he has embellished his stories whenever he 
thought he could do so effectively.” 

Professor Skeat’s opinion naturally carried great weight, 
and has been frequently reiterated by other scholars.? 
Some have gone still farther than he in condemnation of 
the poet’s “license.” Thus Sir Herbert Maxwell, who 
deemed it of the utmost importance to ascertain what de- 


1 For the Early English Text Society, 1888, p. lvii; for the Scottish 
Text Society, 1898, p. Ixii. 

2? James Moir, in his edition of The Wallace for the Scottish Text 
Society, 1889, Introd., p. xxxii; W. A. Craigie, The Scottish Review, 
July, 1893, p. 177; Henry Morley, English Writers, 1896, Iv, p. 39; 
George Saintsbury, Short History of English Literature, p. 172; 
Aeneas Mackay, Dict. Nat. Biog., under Barbour; A. H. Millar, A 
Literary History of Scotland, New York, 1903, p. 15; ete. 

“ Robert Bruce,” wrote Professor Freeman, “has become so thor- 
oughly mythical a being that it may be necessary to explain to many 
people who he was. One Scottish romance goes so far as to make 
him defeat Edward the First at Bannockburn! Another, of older 
date, identifies him with his own grandfather, makes him the com- 
petitor for the crown, but makes him also proudly refuse to do hom- 
age for it” (Historical Essays, 1st Series, 1896, p. 76—“ The Rela- 
tions between the Crowns of England and Scotland ”’). 
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gree of reliance may be placed on Barbour’s veracity, puts 
the case strongly: * 


Unhappily, Barbour’s poem, which is of the deepest interest to the 
philologer as the very earliest extant specimen of Scottish vernacular 
literature, has been almost irretrievably discredited as a chronicle 
by a monstrous liberty which the author takes in rolling three real 
personages into one ideal hero. In this way he has treated father, 
son and grandson, all of whom bore the name of Robert de Brus, 
and gravely presented them as one and the same individual. Bar- 
bour was at work on his poem, as he himself informs us, in 1375, 
forty-six years after the death of Robert I, and it is impossible to 
doubt that he deliberately and consciously perpetrated the fabrica- 
tion whereby he made Robert de Brus, the ‘ competitor,’ the same as 
his grandson, Robert de Brus, Earl of Carrick, crowned King of 
Scots in 1306, and threw into the same personality the intermediate 
Robert de Brus, Lord of Annandale, who was King Edward’s gov- 
enor of Carlisle during John Balliol’s brief war. Such a glaring 
figment placed in the forefront of an historical work, might render 
and, in the eyes of some people, has rendered, all that follows it of 
no historical importance. This great national epic has been de- 
nounced as of no more value to history than the romances of Walter 
Scott or Alexander Dumas. . . . But closer examination reveals that 
the cardinal falsehood is all disposed of in the first few cantos. . 
The verdict, therefore, on the value of Barbour’s poem, as a contri- 
bution to history, must be that it is worthless as a record of events 
which led to the War of Independence, but of great merit as a narra- 
tive of the events of that war and of the conduct and acts of those 
who took part in it, and that it vividly reflects the social state of 
Scotland in the fourteenth century. 


The supposed confusion has not gone without attempts 
at explanation, especially on the part of Scots. As early 
as 1856, Cosmo Innes advanced the idea * that it was not 
by heedlessness, but with deliberate intent, that Barbour 
joined the different figures. ‘“ His ideal Bruce,” the critic 
thought, “ was a personage mixed up of the grandfather 
and grandson”; the poet pictured “the ideal life of his 


* Robert the Bruce (Heroes of the Nations Series), 1897, pp. 5 ff. 
*In his edition of The Bruce for the Spalding Club, Preface, pp. 
ix-x. 
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family.” “It suited Barbour’s purpose to place Bruce 
altogether right, Edward outrageously wrong, in the first 
discussion of the disputed succession. It suited his views 
of poetical justice that Bruce, who had been so unjustly 
dealt with, should be the Bruce who took vengeance for 
that injustice at Bannockburn; though the former was 
the grandfather, the other the grandson. His hero is not 
to be degraded by announcing that he had once sworn 
fealty to Edward and once done homage to Baliol, or 
ever joined any party but that of his country and free- 
dom.” 

“‘ When we remember,” wrote Dr. Ross later ° in a simi- 
lar strain, “that the author was a scholar and a dignitary 
of the Church, that he took a prominent part in public 
affairs, and was likely to be familiar with the most authen- 
tic traditions of the previous generation, we need experi- 
ence little difficulty in accepting as substantially true a nar- 
rative that is intrinsically credible and, except in one point, 
in no way at variance with earlier authorities. The work 
is unquestionably a poem as well as a chronicle. When 
Barbour makes the Bruce who competed with Baliol for 
the crown, the victor of Bannockburn, it would be absurd 
to suppose him ignorant of the fact that the latter was the 
grandson of the former. He deliberately deviates from 


historical fact to enhance the glory of that national free- 


dom whose praise he had so finely sung. He takes, in 
short, a poetic license in a somewhat hurried introduction, 
and avowedly begins his work with the covenant between 
Bruce and Comyn.” 

But recently two Scottish critics have tried to solve the 
difficulty in another way. Mr. T. F. Henderson patrioti- 


* John M. Ross, Scottish History and Literature, Glasgow, 1884, 
pp. 53-54. 
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cally repudiates “ Sir Herbert Maxwell’s insinuation that 
Barbour, contrary to his strong professions of regard for 
‘ suthfastness,’ may have suppressed or modified the truth 
from mere sordid motives,” but still is disinclined to accept 
Cosmo Innes’s ingenious vindication of his intelligence, if 
not of his veracity. He says: ® 


No doubt this is a most plausible explanation, but is it the only 
possible one? And unless it be the only possible one, ought Barbour 
to be lightly credited with so glaring and deliberate, and at the 
same time with so foolish and vain, a falsehood? Is there noi at 
least the faint chance that Barbour may have made an accidental 
slip, or that the error was the work of some copyist? This last 
alternative obtains some corroboration from the fact that in the 
portion of The Bruce preserved by Wyntoun, instead of the lines— 


This lord the Brwss, I spak of ayr, 
Saw all the kynryk swa forfayre, 

we have 
Quhen all this sawe the Brwss Robert 
That bare the crowne soone efftirwart. 


And even if Wyntoun has merely altered his copy of Barbour, the 
fact that Wyntoun has at least not accepted the accidental or in- 
tended fiction, indicates that there was no general desire among the 
Scots to bolster up either their cause or that of Bruce by such a 
stupid artifice. Further, Barbour has no need to have recourse to 
it, for his theme did not include the years in Bruce’s life when, 
perhaps, his patriotism was stifled by his rivalry with Baliol; and 
to have introduced him simply as the grandson of him he “ spak of 
ayr ” would equally well have suited his purpose. Lastly,—and this 
seems conclusive,—if Barbour did wilfully falsify facts, how could 
he have set himself to expose his own falsification by compiling the 
genealogy of the Stewarts, ending with Robert II of Scotland? 


These remarks of Mr. Henderson’s were decidedly to the 
point, and immediately bore some fruit, though not pro- 
bably just what he expected. 

In his revolutionary book, The Wallace and the Bruce 


* Scottish Vernacular History, London, 1898; 3rd rev. edition, 
Edinburgh, 1910, pp. 44 f. 
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Restudied,” Mr. J. T. T. Brown, properly impressed by 
the argument from Wyntoun’s corroborative lines, took up 
the suggestion of a possible corruption in Barbour’s text 
and used it for his own purposes. 

“ Both in The Bruce and in the long parallel passage of 
the Cronykil,” he wrote, “ there is a mistake in designating 
the grandfather as Earl of Carrick, that title having been 
first borne by the son ; but notwithstanding that slip, Wyn- 
toun carefully distinguishes, as Professor Skeat remarks, 
‘between the three generations.’ But, by the single line in 
The Bruce 

Thys lord the Brwyss, I spak of ayr 


the whole confusion is occasioned. . . . It is most notice- 
able, however, that the line in question is one of the vari- 
ants between the poem and the Cronykil, and by preferring 
Wyntoun’s text to the manuscripts the ‘ glaring figment’ 
at once disappears.” 

Mr. Brown, assuming thus that the error must be due to 
the condition of the manuscripts, uses the assumption to 
fortify his sweeping contention that we have Barbour’s 
text only in a greatly revised version made by the scribe 
John Ramsay, almost a century after Barbour wrote the 
original poem. ‘“ The mere suspicion ” he maintains, “ of 
contamination of the manuscripts in an all-important line 


‘should at any rate lead us to examine with greater vigi- 


lance all other lines that awaken doubts concerning their 
authenticity.” 

One would have thought that the arguments of Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Brown were sufficiently cogent to 
prevent offhand reassertions of the old views they combated. 
But that has not proved to be the case. Dr. Peter Giles, 


"Bonner Beitrige zur Anglistik, Bonn, 1900, pp. 92 ff. 
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writing about The Bruce in the recent Cambridge History 
of English Interature,® declares: 


It is in no real sense a history, for Barbour begins with the as- 
tounding confusion of Robert the Bruce with his grandfather, the 
rival of John Balliol in claiming the crown. As Barbour’s own life 
overlapped that of King Robert, it is impossible to believe that 
this is an accidental oversight. The story is a romance, and the 
author treated it as such; though, strange to say, it has been re- 
garded from his own time to this as, in all details, a trustworthy 
source for the history of the period. 


Evidently, no real decision has as yet been come to in 
regard to the problem. It still vexes the critics. We end 
our survey of opinion much as we began! 

Personally, I quite agree with Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Brown in their conviction that Barbour was neither so 
stupid nor so mendacious as to identify Bruce the grand- 
father with Bruce the grandson; but I believe they have 


* London, 1908, m, p. 104. 

*Mr. Eyre-Todd does not seem to know what to think. In his 
Early Scottish Poetry (Glasgow, 1891, p. 67), eager to defend Bar- 
bour, he caught willingly at Cosmo Innes’s straw of poetic justice. 
“In one conspicuous instance only,” he says, “did Barbour depart 
from actual fact. With true instinct he perceived the one possible 
exception which might be taken to his hero’s history,—the fact that 
he, bred at Edward’s court, had renounced his allegiance; and in 
order to display briefly the underlying right of Bruce’s action, he 
took the liberty of attributing to the grandson the wrong which had 
been done to the grandfather by the English king. It made a point 
of poetic justice that the noble who had suffered the wrong should 
be he who finally took redress at the hands of fortune.” 

In the preface of his prose rendering of The Bruce (1907, p. ix) 
he appears to accept Mr. Brown’s suggestion, remarking that “the 
whole mistake has arisen from a very slight corruption of the mss. 

. The same passage quoted in Wyntoun’s Cronykil, from an 
older and fuller ms. of The Bruce, altogether avoids the mistake.” 
But in his text (p. 12) he translates the disputed line: “This lord, 
the Bruce, of whom I spoke before,” and comments in a note: “ Bar- 
bour here, for epic purposes, uses a poetic license.” Cf. W. MacNeile 
Dixon, English Epic and Heroic Poetry, 1912, p. 141. 
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not hit upon the root of the difficulty, the real meaning of 
the line supposed to contain the poet’s “ glaring error,” 
his “ cardinal falsehood.” On closer examination of this 
line, it looks as if the whole hubbub raised on its account 
affords an unusually clear example of “ much ado about 
nothing.” 

II 


After a summary statement of the events that led up 
to Bruce’s entrance upon his struggle for the throne, Bar- 
bour begins: 

Thys lord the Brwyss I spak of ayr 

Saw all the kynryk (kingdom) swa forfayr (go to ruin) ; 
And swa trowblyt the folk saw he, 

That he tharoff had gret pitte. (1, 477 ff.) 

Now, the first line of this passage, which has caused all 
the trouble, has invariably been translated: “ This lord the 
Bruce of whom I spake ere (before).” Such a transla- 
tion is perfectly natural and reasonable. There are plenty 
of close parallels *® in the poem to more than justify the 
interpretation of the last half of the line, where the diff- 
culty lies, and two are identical: 


Quhar that the folk I spak of ere 
Preuely enbuschit were. (Iv, 402) 


The Erische kyngis I spak of ar. (xIv, 123) 


If the line, thus interpreted, stated a credible fact, no 
objection would be raised; but when the line, thus inter- 
preted, occasions absurdity, we are justified in seeking to 


* Cf. “Of stalwart folk that lywyt ar” (1, 19); “Off this twa 
that I tauld off ar” (1, 76); “As ze herd me deuiss it are” (Iv, 
569): “as I tald gow are” (v, 123); “of the bargane I tald of er” 
(1x, 542); “As I tald air” (xvz, 1); “as I said ere befor” (x, 
432); “as said wes ar” (xu, 168); “as I said ar” (xu, 5, 335; 
xin, 254, 501; xvm, 211); “as to 30W ere said I” (xm, 449) ; ete. 
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interpret the words in another way, as it is quite possible 
to do. 

It should be emphasized firat that there is absolutely 
nothing, unless it be this line, which indicates on the poet’s 
part any confusion, let alone any desire to deceive, in the 
matter of his hero’s identity. Barbour was probably born 
some years before King Robert Bruce died, and must have 
known plenty of persons who had associated with him. 
The poet gathered information, he himself tells us, from 
followers of the valiant monarch, such as Sir Alan Cath- 
cart, whom he mentions by name.!! Barbour, moreover, was 
the “ beloved clerk ” of the then King of the Scots, and 
compiled the Stewart’s Original, a genealogy of the rulers 
of Scotland down to his own time. He simply could not 
have identified grandfather and grandson Robert Bruce 
ignorantly or accidentally ; and it is beyond belief that he 
would have made such a preposterous combination as is 
implied without some effort to draw advantage from it for 
his narrative. 

Yet in his whole poem, after the prelude, the wars of 
the elder Bruce are not discussed, nor is he even men- 
tioned again; in the prelude Barbour treated of one, the 
elder Bruce, only ; afterwards of one, the younger Bruce; 
he never mixes in the slightest way the personalities, 
careers, or deeds of the two. It is hardly conceivable that 
even a writer of pure fiction (and Barbour, we remember, 
insisted on the truth of his narrative) would identify a 
grandfather and a grandson merely to bring obloquy upon 
himself. Everybody in Scotland in 1378 knew the differ- 
ence between the two Bruces, and King Robert then would 
merely have laughed at Barbour, not given him a pension, 
for writing a “ suthfast ” book in which such a ridiculous 


“The Bruce, 1x, 575. 
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combination was made at the outset. It is certainly sig- 
nificant that such a mistake occurs nowhere else in any 
Scottish document and, so far as we can tell, no single 
reader of The Bruce in early times misunderstood Bar- 
bour’s lines. Particularly should be noted the fact, as has 
already been pointed out, that the sober chronicler Wyn- 
toun, with his eyes riveted on the lines, found no error 
there. 

Wyntoun had such admiration for Barbour’s poem that 
when (in 1420) he wrote his own account of the period, he 
openly borrowed large sections from it, and, as luck de- 
creed, precisely the part of The Bruce here under discus- 
sion. Wyntoun knew well what the real situation with 
regard to Bruce’s-family was and set it forth most clearly 
in his own work, as follows: 

The Erle Dawy off Huntyngtown 
A lord commendyt of renown 

Ane other dochter had, I herd tell, 
That cald be name wes Ysabelle. 
Robert the Brus in till hys lyff 
Tuk that lady till hys wyff 

That Robert the Brus efftyr that 
On hym a sone cald Robert gat 
_The Brus; and he efftyrwart 

Gat a sone, wes cald Robert 

The Brus, the quhilk in till his dayis 
Weddyt off Carryk the Countays. 
Swa wes he Erle and Lord all hale 
Off Carryk and off Annandyrdale; 
The Erle of Carryk, Schir Robert 
Gat on that lady efftyrwart 


Robert the Brus, that was our kyng 
That Scotland tuk in governyng. (vu, 7) 


It is obvious that W'yntoun could not have believed that 
Barbour had resorted to the device which modern critics 
have attributed to him, or he would have entered a protest. 
Wyntoun, however, does not give the slightest hint that 
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there was anything wrong with the text he was here, in 
the main, faithfully transcribing, and if he had not thought 
well to introduce into that text just as this place some lines 
on another subject, so that, as a result, he was obliged to 
make a new connection, he would probably have written 
the lines exactly as they now stand in The Bruce.1* What 
he does write is perfectly straightforward and simple. 

Quhen all this sawe the Brwyss Robert, 

That bare the crowne swne efftyrwart, 


Gret pytte off the folk he had, 
Set (although) few wordis tharoff he mad. 


Mr. Brown has hinted that we might correct Barbour’s 
text (which is not preserved in any manuscript as old as 
some of Wyntoun) by introducing the latter’s lines at this 
point. But Wyntoun’s lines bear clearly his own trade- 
mark. At the end of his extracts from The Bruce, he in- 
troduces the following personal passage strongly reminis- 


* Wyntoun, after skipping 58 lines of The Bruce (including the 
oft-quoted apostrophe to freedom), quotes the following six without 
change, but then introduces six of his own (hardly in Barbour’s 
style) about the “tyrant ” Edward, before he begins again with the 
words quoted above. 

A comparison of Wyntoun’s text with Barbour’s in the parallel 
passages shows that Wyntoun departs frequently in minor details 
from The Bruce, which he was merely using for his own convenience, 
but never with any noteworthy change in the sense. Occasionally he 
tries to make things a little clearer, as when in the following pas- 
sage he introduces the name Edward, which Barbour had not men- 
tioned for 65 lines, thus necessitating other changes: 

Messingeris till hym thar sent And messengerys send till this 
That was than in the haly land Edwart 

On Saracenys warrayand. That had his wayage tane on- 

(Bruce, 1, 138 ff.) wart 
For till pass in the haly land 

On Sarracenys to be thare war- 
rayand. 

(Cronykil, vrrr, 223 ff.) 
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cent, at the beginning, of his paraphrase of Barbour’s 
words under discussion: 


Quhat that efftyr this Brws Robert 

In all hys tyme dyde efftyrwart, 

The Archedene off Abbyrdene 

In Brwyss hys Buk has gert be sene, 

Mare wysly tretyde into wryt 

Than I can thynk with all my wyt. 

Tharefore I will now thus lychtly 

Oure at this tyme passe the story. (vmI, 2923 ff.) * 


The “ Robert: efftyrwart ” rhyme, which satisfied Wyn- 
toun, never occurs in The Bruce. We could not, therefore, 
introduce Wyntoun’s lines, for they bear his stamp, with- 
out merely begging the issue. But we might justifiably 
amend Barbour’s, like anyone else’s, text, if a better sense 
were easily secured. Having before us such a line as the 
following from The Bruce: 

This gud knycht that I spek of heir (1x, 496) 


and remembering that “ er ” and “ her” (“ heire”) rhyme 
together,'* we might conjecture that Barbour wrote: 
Thys lord the Brwyss I spek of hayr.* 


* Wyntoun a little before had written of The Bruce: 


Quhat that folwyd efftyrwart, 

How Robert oure kyng recoweryd his land 

That occupyid wyth his fays he fand 

And it restoryd in all fredwyme 

Qwhyt till his ayris off all threldwme, 

Quha that lykis that for to wyt, 

To that Buke I tham remyt, 

Quhare Maystere Jhon Barbere, off Abbyrdene 

Archeden, as mony has sene, 

Hys dedis dyted mare wertusly 

Than I can thynk in all study, 

Haldand in all lele suthfastness, 

Set all he wrat noucht his prowes. (vim, 970) 
“Cf. v1, 443; xm, 505. 
* Cf. “ As I tald jow heir” (v1, 452); “In this tyme that I tell of 

her” (xm, 225, 741). 
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The emendation would, on the whole, be slight, though 
it would require a double change. But, from the point of 
view of the context, it would not be very satisfactory, and, 
what is most important, it would not explain W'yntoun’s 
paraphrase. 

There is no need, however, to advance a conjectural 
emendation if no emendation is necessary, and I venture 
to suggest that that is the actual situation in the trouble- 
some line before us. It looks as if we have all along simply 
misread the line, not recognizing in its correct sense there 
a little word which Barbour uses throughout his book in 
several senses. But, before discussing that point more 
definitely, let us look for a moment at the plan of his poem. 


III 


When King Alexander died, the poet briefly explains, 
a great dispute arose as to his successor. Some wanted 
Baliol, some Bruce. Edward I was called in to decide. 
He offered the crown first to Bruce: 


And to Robert the Brwyss said he, 
“ Gyff thow will hald in cheyff off me, 
For euirmar, and thine ofspryng, 
I sall do swa thow sall be king.” 
“Schyr,” said he, “sa god me save 
The kynryk ;harn (yearn) I nocht to have, 
Bot gyff it fall off rycht to me: 
And gyff god will that it sa be, 
I sall als frely in all thing 
Hold it, as it afferis to (behooves a) king; 
Or as myn eldirs forouch (before) me 
Held it in freyast reawte (royalty)!” (1, 153 ff.) 


Edward, being wroth at this answer, decided in favour of 
Baliol; but soon after he degraded Baliol and mistreated 
the Scots. Sir William Douglas was imprisoned and slain, 
and his lands were given to Clifford. Sir William’s son, 
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Sir James Douglas, then returned from Paris with the 
intent to “ wyn agayn his heritage.” The Bishop of St. 
Andrews took him to the king, stating the youth’s desire: 
“Schyr, giff that it be jour liking 
He clemys the lordship off Douglas; 
For lord tharoff hys fadir was.” (1, 422 ff.) 


But Edward maintained that Sir William had died in his 
prison and was his enemy: 


“Tharfor hys ayr I aucht to be.” (1, 431.) 


Sir James, being then without power to contradict the 
king, must await a more favourable time to get back his 
land. 

So far the prelude! 

Barbour has openly declared that he had two heroes, 
King Robert Bruce and Sir James Douglas. “ Off thaim,” 
he says, “I thynk this buk to ma” (1, 33). In the 
prelude he has explained the grievances that led them 
to war. They both had been deprived of their rights 
of inheritance. Barbour’s book was to tell how each re- 
covered his own. After the prelude, we hear no more of 
the first Robert Bruce or of Sir William Douglas. The 
poet deals primarily with their hezrs. 

The romanys now begynnys her 
Off men that war in gret distress, 


And assayit full gret hardynes, 
Or thai mycht cum till thar entent. (1, 446 ff.) 


Almost directly after these words, separated only by a 
few lines of moralizing, the poet writes: ‘ Thys lord the 
Brwyss I spak of ayr,” etc. He naturally starts with the 
chief of his heroes, and stresses the point, which he was 
most anxious for his readers to see from the first, that that 
chief hero was the “heir” of the Bruce of whom he had 


already spoken. 
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I need hardly explain now that in my belief “ ayr,” the 
last word of the line under discussion, is not “ere” but 
“heir.” Barbour uses the word “ air ” (“ ar’’), frequently 
in rhyme in his poem, with the various meanings of “ ere,” 
“are,” “oar,” “Ayr.” But “ayr” (“air”), it should 
also be remembered, is the only form in which he writes 
the word “ heir.” Whenever it occurs in rhyme, it rhymes, 
as in the passage under dispute, with “fair” (“ fayr”).1® 
For example: 

He callit his son till him in hy, 
The eldest and apperande air, 


A goung bacheler, stark and fair, 
Schir Edward callit of Carnavirnane. (rv, 70 ff.) 


The kyngis douchter that was fair 
And was als his apperand air. (x1, 689 f.) 


The line “ Thys lord the Brwyss I spak of ayr” then 
simply means: “ The heir of this lord the Bruce of whom 
I spoke,” “ the aforesaid Lord Bruce’s heir.” The line is 
a bit awkward as it stands, but nothing more. Drop out 
the parenthetical “I spoke of,” and it is as smooth as 
velvet. If we were writing today of the late Field Marshal 
of the English army, and discussing how his title might 
descend by special privilege through his daughter, nothing 
would be more natural than to write, ‘‘ This Lord Roberts’ 
heir,” and in conversation we might easily say, “ This 
Lord Roberts-I-spoke-of’s heir.” Of course, we should 
write rather: “ The aforesaid Lord Roberts’ heir.” But 
Barbour was not so particular. He had a mania for in- 
versions,!? partly no doubt because he had a very limited 


* The word “fair” is used by Barbour for “fare” in all senses, 
“ welfare,” “ go,” ete. 

* Barbour uses constantly such constructions as: “Him that was 
off England king” (1, 132); “ James alsua of Douglas” (11, 132) ; 
“Of Glasgow Byshop Robert ” (1v, 13); “ Of Vallanch schir Amery ” 
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supply of rhymes. Regularly he twists his lines about to 
get convenient words at the ends.'® 

The following examples will suffice to illustrate his prac- 
tice of awkward construction: 


And amang othir, off Douglass 

Put in presoun schir Wiljam was, 

That off Douglas was lord and syr; 

Off him thai makyt a martyr. (1, 281 ff.) 


The lord of Lorne wonnyt thar-by 

That was capitale ennymy 

To the king, for his emys (uncle’s) sak 
John Comyn. (m1, 1 ff.) 


But the erll of Adell, Davy, 
His sone that was in Kyndromy, 
Com syne. (rx, 288.) 


He wan quytly (wholly) that cuntre 
Till his brothirs pees the kyng. (1x, 651-2.) 


The vardane saw how that it eid, 
That callit was Gyllmyne de Feniss. (x, 455.) 


No one, I think, will contend, in the light of such con- 
torted passages (and they might be multiplied),'® that the 
line under discussion is exceptionally peculiar. Nor is 
there any difficulty in the monosyllabic value of Bruce’s 


(v1, 457, 476, etc.) ; “Off Crauford als schyr Ranald” (rv, 38) ; 
“ Off Strathern als the erll” (rx, 340) ; “ Off Bonkill the lord” (rx, 
691); “Sechir Morisz alsua de Berclay ” (xm, 417). 

“Here are characteristic inversions: “The quehethir with him 
dwell wald I” (1m, 108); “The tothir part went in the toune is” 
(11, 240); “And bot eleven within war thai And a woman” (m1, 
444); “And with glaid hart it thaim gaiff he” (m1, 538); “His 
sone syne eftir kyng he wes” (Iv, 335); “Thai that enbuschit was 
thame saw ” (Iv, 412); “So did this kyng that I of reid” (rx, 100). 


“Bot he, that had his vachis ay 
On ilk syde, of thar commyng, 
Long or thai com, had vittering.” (v1, 44 ff.) 


* Compare, e.g., in later books, xvi, 526 ff., xvi, 235, xrx, 263 ff. 
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name. The name is spelt in all sorts of ways in the unique 
manuscript, written about a hundred years after the poem 
was composed (Bruce, Bruss, Brwyss, Brwce, Broiss, 
Broyss, Bryss), and metrically, in the genitive, it is either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllable. An example of the former 
is: “An on schir Eduard the Brysis rout” (x11, 311) ; 
an example of the latter: “The Bruysss folk full hard- 
ely” (11, 366).?° 

We must remember, moreover, that Barbour read and 
wrote Latin constantly, and that analytic constructions 
would seem much less odd to him than to us. In Latin 
the line might read without any confusion: “ Hujus 
domini Bruys praedicti haeres.”’ ** 

There is apparently nothing whatever, then, to interfere 
with the interpretation here offered. It makes perfect 
sense ; it agrees fully with W'yntoun’s reading; it provides 
just the word that Barbour wanted at the place to establish 
the assumption by which alone his chief hero’s deeds were 
justified. Perhaps the poet put the word “ayr” at the 
end of the line expressly for emphasis. 

A striking confirmation of the new interpretation may 
be found in Blind Harry’s Wallace, which the author 
wrote with Barbour’s poem in mind. The opening of both 
works, it will be remembered, covers the same ground, 
both telling of Edward I as arbiter in the contest for the 
throne, and of his efforts to make himself lord of Scotland. 


* Compare: “To the byshop of Androwss towne” (1, 81): “and 
Dowglass baner saw planly” (xvi, 410); (with which cf. “sum of 
the lord Douglassis men ” (xx, 481); cf. in The Wallace: “ Off Wal- 
lace lyff rycht famous of renoun” (v, 541); “ Himselff had seyn 
gret part off Wallace deid ” (xi, 1420); “Off Wallace lyff quha has 
a forthar feill” (x1, 1410). 

"For the form of the proper name, cf. “domini regis Robert 
Bruys,” in the Exchequer Rolls, 1v, p. 457 (quoted Skeat, Preface, p. 
xxvii) ; “ad supplicationem David de Bruys” (Rolls, 1, p. 808). 


2 
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According to Blind Harry, the English led away Robert 
Bruce and other “ heirs ” ; he gave Bruce his father’s heri- 
tage, but not his realm; he planned to keep him in “ thral- 
dom ”: 

Vij scor thai led off the gretast that thai fand 

Off ayris with thaim, and Bruce, out of Scotland, 


Eduuard gayf hym his fadir is heretage; 
But he thocht ay till hald hym in thrallage. (1, 133 ff.) 


Blind Harry makes his hero resemble Bruce as Barbour 
describes him,—a man “ wys and wicht,”’ who had “ gret 
pitte ” when he saw his “ kynryk ” decay.?* But when he 
compares the two patriots, it is openly to the disadvantage 
of Bruce, save in one important particular, which is 
strongly emphasized in the following lines: 

Perchance ye say, that Bruce he was none sik. 

He was also gud, quhat deid was to assaill, 

As of his handis, and bauldar in battaill. 


But Bruce was knawin well ayr off this kynrik, 
For he had rycht, we call no man him lik. (11, 353 ff.) 


Again in a later passage, where Wallace is recounting 
to the English queen the grievances of Scotland “ after the 
date of Alexander’s reign,” he says: 

Than your fals king, wndyr colour but mar 
Throuch hand he maid till Bruce that is our ayr 


Throuch all Scotland with gret power thai raid, 
Wynder that king quhilk he before had maid. (1341 ff.*) 


It is hard for us to understand how much importance 
was attached to the question as to who was the legitimate 
heir to the throne of Scotland. Arguments to and fro on 
the point were kept up for centuries. In 1521, Major, for 
example, went into the question at great length. “I state 
my conclusion thus,” he says, “ Robert Bruce alone and 


™ Cf. 1, 181 ff., x1, 521. 
* Cf. also viii, 139 ff.; 1537 ff.; 1611 f. 
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his heirs had and have an indisputable claim to the king- 
dom of Scotland.” ** 

Finally, it may be noted that in the first words uttered 
by Sir James Douglas after the ‘‘ romance” begins, those 
to the Bishop of St. Andrews, he emphasizes, like Bruce, 
his similarly just cause for waging war: 

Schir, 3e se 
How Inglishmen, throw thar powste (power) 
Dysherysys me off my land. (tu, 99 ff.) 
Each of the two Scots about whom Barbour declares he 
intended to make his book fought honourably for his heri- 
tage against the English, who sought dishonourably to de- 
prive him of it. That is the fundamental theme of The 
Bruce. Barbour was clever enough not to let the king 
of the Scots forget the lesson of his own experience, but 
makes him bind himself, just before the final fight of 
Bannockburn, to “ honour,” as thus shown: 
And I hecht (promise) heir, in my lawte 
Gif ony deis in this battaill, 
Hir air, but (without) ward, releif, or (en) taill, 


On the first day, his land sall weild, 
All be he nevir so jhoung of eild (age). (xm, 318 ff.) 


Justice to heirs! Barbour enforces strongly the con- 
trast of Bruce to Edward in this, as in other respects. If 
the English king had been just to the heirs of the elder 
Bruce and the elder Douglas, Barbour would have had 
no reason to write. Most effectively he first mentions his 
chief hero as the “ heir” of his grandfather, who, he has 
insisted, rightly claimed the throne.?° 


* Bk. IV, ch. xvi. Constable’s translation, p. 213. 

* At the close of his life, Bruce, still solicitous for his heritage, 
is represented as sending messengers to the English court to sue for 
peace, 

For the gud king had in entent, 
Sin god sa fair grace till him sent, 
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“Much ado about nothing!” So it seems. But Bar- 
bour has suffered sadly from no real fault of his own, 
and we owe him an apology for impugning his honesty 
without cause. Unwarranted conclusions as to the histori- 
cal value of his work have been drawn by one generation 
after another down to the present, on the basis of our 
constant misreading of a single word. It is we who are 
responsible for the “glaring error” that we have long 
sneeringly attributed to the good Archdeacon of Aberdeen. 
Sneers have a way of coming home to roost. 
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That he had wonnyn all his land, 

Throu strinth of armys till his hand, 

That he pess in his land wald ma, 

And all the landis stabill swa, 

That his air aftir hym suld be 

In peiss; gif me held thair laute. (xrx, 133 ff.) 
Eventually he provides that if his son David died without “ air 


male of his body gotten,” Robert Stewart should be king. (xx, 
129 ff.) 











XVII—RELATIONS BETWEEN FRENCH PLAYS 
AND BALLETS FROM 1581 TO 1650 


As there is abundant evidence, reliable though anony- 
mous, that scholarly circles are not without special interest 
just now in the ballet, it may be the proper time to con- 
sider that form of art in some of its historical relations to 
the theater. A recent book by Henry Pruniéres, le Ballet 
de cour en France avant Benserade et Lully,’ gives us for 
the first time a thorough treatment of the ballet during one 
of its great periods, the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is only now, therefore, that the relations which 
then existed between the ballets and the plays of France 
can be adequately discussed. A full treatment of the sub- 
ject would require and may attract the Jabors of a doctor’s 
dissertation, but the general relationships can be estab- 
lished from material we already possess and special cases 
can be pointed out in which one genre borrowed directly 
and indisputably from the other. 

Pruniéres has shown how elements from medieval mas- 
querades, danses, tourneys, were fused into an artistic 
whole under the influence of humanists who were seeking 
both in France and in Italy to reproduce the composite 
nature of Greek tragedy. The first work which represents 
this union of poetry, music, painting, dancing, acting, and 
the play of machines was the Ballet comique de la reine, 
performed at court in 1581.2, Under the influence of this 
remarkable work there came into existence the ballet dra- 
matique, characterized by a simple dramatic plot, which, 
made known to the spectators by pantomime and song or 
recitation, served as a pretext for a number of dances 


* Paris, 1914. * Cf. Pruniéres, op. cit., pp. 82 ff. 
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ending in the grand ballet.* The dancers were members 
of the nobility, even of the royalty, masked and magnifi- 
cently costumed. Very popular, but involving great ex- 
pense, this type reached its highest development with such 
brilliant performances as the Délivrance de Renaud 
(1617) and the Adventure de Tancréde (1619), and dis- 
appeared upon the death of Luynes in 1621; for thereafter 
the royal treasury could not be so heavily taxed for court 
entertainments.* 

Alongside of this form, ballets-mascarades, court spec- 
tacles without distinctly dramatic character, had continued 
to flourish, much less pretentious and on that account more 
widely produced. Towards 1624 this latter type gave 
birth to the ballet a entrées, consisting of a series of ballets- 
mascarades united only by a general idea. Thus, in the 
famous ballet of the Douairiére de Billebahaut (1626) the 
four continents send representatives to the ball in honor 
of the Dowager’s betrothal to the Fanfan of Sotteville. 
Each continent has a ballet preceded by an explanatory 
récit and divided into several entries, after which is intro- 
duced the grand ballet.* This form soon attained the 
popularity of the older ballet dramatique at the court of 
Louis XIII and continued to flourish under Louis XIV 
until it was gradually absorbed by Lulli into the opera and 
by Moliére into the comédie-ballet. My study of the genre 
stops, as does that of Pruniéres, in 1650, when it is about 
to enter upon its last period, a period of decay, notwith- 
standing the cleverness of Benserade, during which its re- 
lations to other genres would take us far afield. 

Now during the first period of the court ballet, from its 
origin in 1581 to the disappearance of the ballet drama- 


* Ibid., p. 119. *Tbid., p. 124. 
* Ibid., pp. 125-128. 
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tique in 1621, there is some evidence of the influence of 
the ballet and play upon each other, but far less than in 
the succeeding period. The main theme of the ballet 
dramatique is the enchantment of certain persons by a 
magician, a theme found in the Classical story of Circe 
as well as in the Romantic legends of Renaud and Tancred. 
Similar themes are used by French dramatists of the 
period.® Classical mythology and Italian epics furnish 
plots for plays as well as for ballets.’ Machines that are 
common in the ballet are occasionally found in the play.® 
The pastoral sometimes introduces songs and even inter- 
médes.® If Lanson is right in believing that the Brada- 
mante represented at court by young children towards 
1610 and said by Malherbe to have been taken from Gar- 
nier was not a play but a ballet, we have the case of a 
ballet’s being derived directly from a French tragi- 
comedy.?° 

Most of these resemblances were not primarily due to 
the influence of either genre upon the other, but to the fact 


* Cf. N. de Montreux, Ariméne, Paris, 1597; Poulet, Clorinde, Paris, 
1598; Hardy, Alphée; Troterel, Driade amoureuse, Rouen, 1606, Théo- 
cris, Rouen, 1610; Bouchet, Sidére, 1609. 

"Cf. Hardy, Méléagre, Procris, Alceste, etc.; Prévost, @dipe, Her- 
cule, Poitiers, 1614; Charles de L’Espine, Descente d’Orphée aux 
enfers, Louvain, 1614; Garnier, Bradamante ; de Montreux, Isabelle, 
1594; Bauter, Rodomontade, Mort de Roger, Paris, 1605; Billard, 
Genévre, Paris, 1610; Aymard de Veins, Clorinde, Paris, 1599, 
Sophronie, Rouen, 1599. 

* Certainly in the Ariméne of Nicolas de Montreux; perhaps in 
UVHeureuw désespéré, by C. A. de C., Paris, 1613, and in the plays 
dealing with Hercules by Prévost and Mainfray. 

*°Cf. Perrin, Sichem, Paris, 1589; Beliard, Charlot, Troyes, 1592; 
Bernier de la Brousse, Bergerie, Poitiers, 1618; Chrétien des Croix, 
Amantes, Rouen, 1613. 

See Malherbe, letter 98; Lanson, Etudes sur les origines de la 
tragédie classique en France, Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France, 
1903, pp. 177 ff. 
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that both drew inspiration from Greek and Italian sources. 
The fact of a common origin, however, does not prove 
that the two forms were without influence upon each other. 
Doubtless the vogue of the ballet helped maintain the popu- 
larity of the French pastoral and the selecting of subjects 
from Classical mythology and Italian Romance, while the 
plays may have helped keep alive the demand that the bal- 
let should retain its dramatic character and have suggested 
certain themes to its authors, even though these originated 
elsewhere. This reciprocal influence, however, was not yet 
considerable. The ballet was primarily the diversion of 
the great, who did not at this time concern themselves 
deeply with the play. The cost of production was enor- 
mous,'! far too heavy to be borne by the slender resources 
of Valleran and other stage managers. Before 1622 I 
find no instance in which a ballet is given at the same 
entertainment with a play, and, with the possible excep- 
tion of Bradamante, no ballet which is certainly derived 
from a play or play which makes use of a particular ballet. 
The influence of one type on the other is general and vague. 

After the decay of the ballet dramatique there is a 
change. As in the case of many a more literary type, the 
influence is exerted after the period of highest develop- 
ment is past. With the more cheaply produced ballet a 
entrées, imitation of the ballet became easier, while plays, 
as they increased in worth and popularity, began more 
deeply to interest composers of ballets. For the first 
time '* dramatic poets were employed to write the words of 
ballets. The names of Théophile, Boisrobert, Colletet, 


“% According to d’Aubigné the Ballet comique de la reine cost 400,000 
écus; cf. Pruniéres, op. cit., p. 89. 

% Except for Théophile’s ballets, some of which were written as 
early as 1618 or 1619, according to La Chévre, Le Procés du poéte 
Théophile de Viau, Paris, Champion, 1909, vol. 1, p. 29. 
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L’Estoille, Baro, Corneille, d’Aubignac occur in the libret- 
tos of ballets as well as on the title-pages of plays. It was 
as a playwright that Benserade served his apprenticeship 
for ballet writing. Many dramatists, protected by lords 
whose chief diversion was the court ballet, must have felt 
that a way to their sympathies lay through giving to the 
play some characteristics of the rival form. 

The same place now serves at times for the representa- 
tion of both kinds. When the Jesuits, who had done much 
to cultivate the drama in their schools, gave a perform- 
ance at Lyons before the king in 1622, the entertainment 
mingled scholarly and royal amusements. The tragedy 
of Philippe Auguste donteur des rebelles en la journée de 
Bouvines was followed by a Ballet des chasseurs, and a 
pastoral by an allegorical ballet called l’Hercule gaulois.'* 
Toward the end of the year 1627 a troop of actors asked 
permission to perform “ comedies, farces et ballets.” '* In 
1634 Mondory’s troop gave at the Arsenal a ballet along 
with Mélite and a comedy in prose.’® In 1636 the troop 
of Bellerose danced a ballet at the Hotel de Richelieu after 
giving a play by Baro.'® A little later in the same year 
there is another notice of a play and ballet given as a part 
of the same entertainment.’* The decorations of Mirame 
were subsequently used at the Palais Cardinal for the 
ballet called la Prospérité des armes de la France.'* The 
dancer Daniel Mallet was engaged by Moliére in 1644 to 


See Lanson, loc. cit., under the year 1622. 

“Cf. Rigal, Le Théatre francais avant la période classique, Paris, 
1901, p. 68. 

% See Gazette, 1634, p. 527 and de Beauchamps, Recherches, 111, 
p. 49. 

%See Gazette, 1636, p. 40. The play, called Cleoreste in the 
Gazette, is supposed to be Baro’s Clorise. 

**See de Beauchamps, loc. cit. 

8 See Marolles, Mémoires, edition of Amsterdam, 1755, p. 237. 
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perform “tant en comédie que ballets,” '® a fact which 
suggests that Moliére had already begun the custom, found 
occasionally in the time of La Grange,”° of accompanying 
a full length play by a ballet instead of a farce. 

As a result of these arrangements the two genres came 
to be more alike in their spectators as well as in the places 
where they were performed. From the beginning ballets 
were often witnessed by the people, but they were written 
essentially for the court. Now the ballet, danced by the 
actors of the Parisian theaters, was at times intended for 
a more general audience, while the play attracted more and 
more the lords and ladies of the court. ‘“ La Comédie,” 
says Tallemant,? “n’a esté en honneur que depuis que le 
cardinal de Richelieu en a pris soing, et avant cela, les 
honnestes femmes n’y alloient pas.” 

At first glance one is not struck by a corresponding rap- 
prochement between the two types. In certain respects 
they follow opposite courses. The tendency to regularity 
of form, so obviously increasing in the tragedy, comedy, 
pastoral, even in the tragi-comedy, is wanting in the ballet. 
The ballet a entrées is far less homogeneous than was the 
ballet dramatique of an earlier generation. Again, while 
the tragedy becomes profounder and the comedy seeks to 
reproduce more exactly the life about it, the ballet is 
characterized by the grotesque. The spectacular is avoided 
in tragedy and comedy; it is the essential element in the 
ballet. 

Nevertheless, if one looks more closely, one can perceive 
various similarities. The buffoonery of the ballet finds a 
parallel in the farce and at times in the comedy. Its 


* See Soulié, Recherches sur Moliére, p. 175, and Fournel, Contem- 
porains de Moliére, 11, p. 185. 

* Cf. his Registre, July 11 and 18, 1664. 

™ Historiettes, edition of Monmerqué and Paris, v, p. 487. 
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spectacular elements are echoed by the tragi-comedy. The 
use of machines is indicated for a number of plays in 
Mahelot’s Mémoire. The heavens open, the gods descend, 
the sun shines, and artificial animals perform much as 
they did at an earlier date in the ballet. The fact that 
such devices may have been inherited from the middle ages 
or introduced from Italy does not preclude the possibility 
that the taste for such things, or even the immediate sug- 
gestion, may have come to author and audience from 
familiarity with the court ballet. 

Despite its love of the grotesque, the ballet early shows 
a tendency to represent characters from the life of the day. 
Whereas the comedy imitated the stereotyped figures of 
Roman and Italian plays, the ballet introduced persons 
from ordinary trades as early as 1600, when parts of a 
ballet are danced by roofers and harvesters.** A ballet 
performed no later than 1612 represents an astrologer, an 
alchemist, flower sellers, a dentist, a cut-purse, a painter ; 
in another ballet figure a tailor, an inn-keeper, a perfumer, 
a linendraper, a haberdasher, a dealer in old clothes.** 
Among the representatives of many trades brought into 
ballets during the third decade of the century are jugglers, 
sellers of spectacles, soldiers, peasants, porters, milkmaids, 
bakers, tailors, fencing-masters, tavern-keepers, chimney- 
sweeps.** In a ballet of 1627 a Modern Parnassus is 
represented with the muses replaced by nine washer- 
women.” The ballet called the Bureau de rencontre 
(1631) is danced by a usurer, gardeners, distillateurs et 
vendeurs d'eau médicinale, renouvelleurs de vieilles modes, 


“Cf. Paul Lacroix, Ballets et mascarades de Cour, de Henri III ¢@ 
Louis XIV, Geneva and Turin, 1868-1870, 1, p. 135. 

* Ibid., 1, pp. 215 ff. 

*Tbid., 1, pp. 213, 303 ff.; m1, pp. 131, 250 ff. 

* Ibid., 11, p. 296. 
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arracheurs de dents, porteur de gazette.** The Ballet des 
cing sens de nature (1633) introduces a magician, a mid- 
wife, sellers of flowers and fruit. 

Such a wealth of types suggests modern dramatic real- 
ism. The seventeenth-century playwright did not try to 
represent on so large a scale the occupations of his fellows. 
He was more interested in man’s natural temperament 
than in characteristics resulting from his profession. Yet 
he did represent professions in many cases; nor do we have 
to wait for Moliére’s doctors, fencing-masters, and tailors 
to find them. Du Ryer, for instance, shows a butcher in 
his Lisandre et Caliste, a grape-gatherer in his Vendanges 
de Suresnes. Baro in a lost Force du Destin, known to 
us through Mahelot’s Mémoire, puts on the stage a lawyer 
and a painter. In another lost play, the Foire de Sainct- 
Germain, La Pineliére seems to have exhibited a jeweller, 
a confectioner, a haberdasher, and the proprietor of an art 
store. Corneille, of course, gives in his Galerie du palais 
a similar group composed of a bookseller, a haberdasher, 
and the mistress of a linen shop. There is a coachman in 
Durval’s Agarite, a poet in Desmaretz’s Vistonnaires, a 
financier in Maréchal’s Railleur, a peddler and a boatman 
in Discret’s Alizon. Thus there was in the thirties a 
realistic tendency to introduce characters who live accord- 
ing to the conditions of the time alongside of others who 
keep up the Roman or Italian tradition. It may well be 
that this important tendency was suggested to dramatists 
by the ballet. 

A further parallel between the two genres can be estab- 
lished in the case of places and nations. Localities in or 
near Paris, such as Suresnes, Saint-Germain, the rue Saint 
Jacques, the Tuileries, the Place royale, are used in plays 


* Ibid., Iv, pp. 155 ff. 
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of the thirties. As early as 1607 a ballet on the Foire 
Saint-Germain was danced before the king.**7 The youths 
of Chevilly and the maidens of Montrouge figure in a 
ballet of 1626; °° the “ Bailly de Saint-Denys,” *° in one 
the following year. The most conspicuous case is that of 
the Ballet des rues de Paris,®® in which the entries repre- 
sent various streets of the capital. The introduction inte 
the ballet of such representatives of foreign nations as the 
Grand Ture and Mahomet in the Douatriére de Billeba- 
haut,*' and their speaking gibberish ** anticipates not only 
the Bourgeois gentilhomme, but Rotrou’s Sur ** and Pois- 
son’s Faux Moscovites. It may also explain the fondness 
for turbans in costuming, which causes Mahelot to disguise 
in this fashion the pirates of late Greek romances.** The 
grouping of the nations into a ballet may have suggested 
to Richelieu the idea of the tragi-comedy FLurope, which 
represents various European countries. 

Special instances of plays influenced by ballets are fur- 
nished by Antioche, in which are said to be found “ des 
cheurs, de la musique, des ballets”; *° by les Bocages of 
La Charnays, in which Monsieur Emile Roy ** notes a 
Ballet des métamorphoses ; the Comédie des chansons and 
the Comédie des proverbes, whose form suggests that of 


* Ibid., 1, p. 193. 

* Ibid., 111, p. 245. 

* Ibid., 111, p. 257. 

* Ibid., v1, p. 127. The ballet was published without date and 
is dated by Lacroix “vers 1647.” 

* Tbid., 11, pp. 163, 164. 

* Cf. the speech of the inhabitants of northern lands in the same 
ballet and that of the Albanian in the Vallée de Misére (1633) ; 
Lacroix, op. cit., IV, pp. 253, 254. 

* Act III, se. iv. 

“Cf. Mahelot, Mémoire, lists for Leucosie and Clitophon. 

*% Cf. Bibliotheque du théatre francois, Dresden, 1768, 1, p. 543. 

* Cf. Revue dhistoire littéraire de la France, 1915, p. 512. 
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the ballet a entrées; the Comédie des comédies, whose title 
may have been formed by analogy to that of the Ballet des 
ballets.27 An undated ballet on Don Quichotte ** recalls 
Pichou’s play of that name, as the ballet called Petites- 
Maisons*® suggests Beys’s Hopital des fous. Joan of 
Are *° figures in ballets as well as in plays. 

Finally, I would call special attention to the introduc- 
tion of a ballet entry into Durval’s Agarite.*! In this play 
Celidor, a favorite of the heroine’s royal lover, plans to 
kill her prospective husband the evening of her wedding. 
For that purpose he arranges a ballet of the Quatre Vents, 
in which he plays the part of one of the winds. It is quite 
likely that this ballet was suggested by the Ballet de l’Har- 
monie, danced before the king in 1632, the third entry of 
which is described as follows: *? ‘“A£ole, prince des Vents, 
sortant du milieu du theatre, en appellera quatre, qui en 
mesme temps s’eslanceront hors des grottes opposées pour 
representer l’air dont ils naissent et dans lequel ils se 
meuvent. . . . Ils danseront ensemble un Ballet.” Among 
the articles designated by Mahelot for the representation 
of Agarite are “un moulin,** habits de ballet . . . , des 
aisles pour les vents, des perruques de filace, deux flam- 
beaux de cire, quatre flambeaux d’etain garnis de lu- 
mieres.” The ballet is danced on the wedding evening 
with music and the light of candelabra as at court. 


** See Lacroix, op. cit., m1, p. 87. 

* Ibid., m1, p. 59. 

* Tbid., V, p. 41. 

“ Ibid., m1, p. 295 and rv, p. 277. 

“ Privilege, March 13, 1635; acted as early as 1634. This play has 
been overlooked by students of the ballet. 

“ Lacroix, op. cit., IV, p. 212. 

“In the play there is a reference by the dancers to a “ moulin qui 
nous resiste.” Cf. the use of moulinets in a ballet of 1612; Lacroix, 


op. cit., I, p. 205. 
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Lizene: Ie commence d’entendre 

Le son des instrumens. 
Medon: Prenons place mon gendre. 
Corintie: Les voicy. Ientreuoy la clairté d’un flambeau. 
Lizene: Chacun dit que la Cour n’a rien vu de si beau.“ 


When the ballet arrives, Lizene reads the following verses, 
evidently distributed in advance as was the custom: 

Des quatre coins de l’Univers 

Oa chacun de nous quatre a choisi sa demeure, 


D’habits tous differens et de plumes couuers, 
Nous sommes venus dans une heure. 


Then the ballet is danced with the lights out, and pistol 
shots, supposed to represent thunder and lightning, accom- 
plish the death of the bride-groom. 

Corresponding to this use of the ballet by the dramatist, 
there are cases in which plays furnish a theme to com- 
posers of ballets. Already in 1620 a ballet dancer refers 
to the celebrated farceurs of the Pont-Neuf: *° 


Et mes grains passent la science 
De Mondor et de Tabarin. 


A reference to the comedy is made in 1631, when its hall 
is mentioned among places where society assembles.*® Two 
ballets representing Italian comedians *? show the increas- 
ing importance of plays in court life. These players 


“ Agarite, Act 111, sc. iii. 

“ Lacroix, op. cit., 1, pp. 217, 218. 

“ Lacroix, op. cit., Iv, p. 161. 

“ Ibid., v, pp. 243-261. Neither is dated. Lacroix suggests 1636 
as the probable year of their appearing, but the verses of the first 
are by Bordier, most of whose writing for ballets was done towards 
1625-1630, and there are references in it to the country’s being at 
peace and to the presence of the queen-mother. As Marie de Medici 
fled from court in 1631 and as there was little peace from that year 
till 1659, which seems too late for Bordier, the most probable time 
is the fall of 1630, a date that satisfies all requirements. The second 
ballet may have been written much later. 
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could be represented by the ballet dancers without diffi- 
culty, for the constantly repeated stock characters of the 
Italian plays were all well known in court circles. One 
is not surprised to find Harlequin, Pantaloon, the Doctor, 
the Captain, and several young lovers dancing the various 
entries. One of these ballets adds, as figures familiar to 
theater-goers, a door-keeper, a candle-snuffer, and a seller 
of lemons. A masquerade of carnival 1642 *® introduces, 
along with revellers, two lackeys who go to bring in actors, 
a poster of play-bills, and finally the actors themselves. 

The ballet in which French plays have the largest part 
is the Boutade des comédiens, which appeared towards 
1647 *® and was danced both at court and elsewhere, if we 
may take literally the statement 


Nous vous apportons de la cour 
Les miracles qu’elle idolatre. 


The entries are danced by representatives of eleven come- 
dies and tragi-comedies and of seven tragedies. The plays 
were selected for their dramatic value or because they had 
recently appeared. In either case they must have had suffi- 
cient vogue for their characters to be recognized by the 
public. Many of the characters portrayed possess some 
peculiarity of appearance or manner that lends itself read- 
ily to imitation by the dancers. Their verses, however, 
sketch the character meagerly. For instance, Amidor, the 
belated imitator of Ronsard so vigorously characterized in 
the Visionnaires, speaks as follows: 


* Lacroix, op. cit., v1, pp. 51, 52. 

* Tbid., v1, pp. 161-176. Lacroix dates “ vers: 1646.” It must have 
appeared as late as the following year, for, among plays mentioned, 
Héraclius was first represented in December, 1646, or January, 1647, 
and the Intrigue des Filoue was given at Fontainebleau in Octo- 
ber, 1647, probably for the first time; cf. Fournel, Thédtre Francais 
au XVI et au XVII siécle, u, p. 511. It is improbable that the bal- 
let was written much later. 
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De toutes les expressions 
Qu’on vante dans la poesie, 
C’est l’adorable Iris qui dans ma fantaisie 
En forme les inventions. 
Sa grace n’a point de pareille, 
Son esprit, dont la terre admire la merveille, 
Me fait voir chaque jour un miracle nouveau; 
Beauté sans tache et sans seconde, 
Iris, si vous n’estiez au monde, 
Que pourrois-je dire de beau? 


Evidently the emphasis here is on the love making rather 
than on Amidor’s character. In almost every case, indeed, 
the dancer speaks lines that end in a declaration of love, 
whether or not the character he represents is a lover in the 
play. This declaration may be used for comic effect, as 
when Jodelet’s lines to his mistress in the kitchen follow 
immediately upon the pompously amorous verses of the 
Illustre Bassa, much as the courtships succeed each other 
in the well-known scenes from the Dépit amoureux. Even 
Joan of Arc is treated from a sexual rather than a patri- 
otic point of view, in a spirit, by the way, that already 
suggests Voltaire. 

After the first entry, danced by the poster of play-bills, 
the entries are performed by persons representing the fol- 
lowing characters: les Sozies et leurs maistresses; °° la 
coiffeuse 4 la mode, Acaste, Dorotée; °! )’Ilustre Bassa 
and Isabelle; °* Jodelet, maistre valet; °* la belle Egyp- 
tienne and Dom Andrés; °* three madmen from /’Hospital 


© The introduction of these women and the existence of friendly 
relations between the men make it likely that Rotrou’s Ménechmes, 
played about 1631, is intended rather than his Sosies, played in 1636, 
though the name is, of course, taken from the latter play. 

=" D’Ouville, la Coiffeuse @ la mode, privilege, 1646. 

= Scudéry, l’Illustre Bassa, printed in 1643. 

53 Scarron, Jodelet ou le Maitre valet, played about 1645. 

*Sallebray, la Belle Egyptienne, printed in 1642. 


3 
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des fous,°® of whom one is a chemist, another a musician, 
and a third believes himself to be the sun; la Pucelle 
d’Orleans ;°* le Docteur amoureux and Heleine ;** un mer- 
cier, Lisandre, and Celidée from the Galerie du palais ;°* 
les filous and une receleuse from 1’Intrigue des filous ;°° 
Artabaze and Amidor from the Visionnaires.®° Then, 
after some verses from the director of the entertainment, 
the final entry is danced by persons representing the heroes 
and heroines of seven tragedies, Heraclius, Sigismond, 
Cinna, Rhodogune, Cléopatre, Marianne, Sophonisbe.*' It 
is noteworthy that four of the seven plays thus honored are 
by Corneille, all of whose then most recent tragedies are 
represented with the exception of Polyeucte and Théodore, 
omitted either for their lack of popularity or because their 
religious subjects rendered them unsuitable for the ballet. 

I have discussed this ballet at some length because it 
has been neglected by historians of the French stage, be- 


* By Beys, played about 1635. 

% Benserade ou la Ménardiére, la Pucelle d’Orléans, printed in 1642. 

"Le Vert, le Docteur amoureuaz, printed in 1638, and not, as La- 
croix believes, the farce played by Moliére on his return to Paris 
in 1658. 

* By Corneille, played in 1632. 

® By L’Estoille, played in 1647. 

© By Desmaretz, played in 1637. 

* Corneille, Héraclius, played in 1646 or 1647; Gillet de la Tesson- 
nerie, Sigismond duc de Varsau printed in 1646; Corneille, Cinna, 
played in 1640; probably Corneille’s Rodogune, played in 1645 or 1646, 
rather than that of Gilbert, printed in 1646, although the cruel 
queen-mother, for whom the verses of the ballet are intended, is 
named Cléopatre in Corneille’s play, Rodogune in Gilbert’s, the 
author of the ballet either confusing her with her daughter-in-law 
or deliberately changing her name because another Cléopfitre was to 
follow; Corneille’s Pompée rather than the Cléopétre of Mairet, 
played in 1635, or the Cléopaétre of Benserade, probably played in 
1635; Tristan, Marianne, played in 1636; Mairet, Sophonisbe, played 
in 1634. 
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cause of the information it gives concerning the popularity 
of certain plays and characters, and because it marks the 
point at which the ballet draws its material directly from 
dramatic works. It must now be evident that there are 
various ways in which influence was exerted by one genre 
upon the other. There remains to be stated an important 
relation of another sort. 

It is quite possible that these two varieties of artistic 
expression may have influenced each other not only by what 
they borrowed, but also by what they left behind. There 
is in literature a process of differentiation as well as of 
attraction. As authors and spectators who were interested 
in a serious study of passion or character and in the austere 
simplicity of the Classical type of play, turned to the the- 
ater and developed tragedy and comedy, others, who pre- 
ferred music, spectacle, or a burlesque treatment of life, 
devoted themselves to the ballet. Plays became more pro- 
found as ballets lost their dramatic qualities, went for 
inspiration to music, and finally became merged into the 
opera. The existence of the ballet thus gave a form of ex- 
pression to a type of mind which might, had it interested 
itself more largely in the stage, have delayed or prevented 
the establishment of the Classical drama. 

This relationship suggests one thought more. How often 
have hostile or superficial critics decried the classical 
French tragedy as an artificial outgrowth of court circles. 
It is undoubtedly true that court influence was exerted on 
Corneille and Racine, but it never became dominant with 
either of them; for the chief amusement of the court was 
not the play, but the ballet dramatique, the ballet a entrées, 
the opera. Louis XIII composed ballets, Richelieu helped 
to write the tragi-comedy, Mirame, whose chief importance 
lay in its machines, Louis XIV preferred to Moliére Lulli, 
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author of ballets and operas. It was the ballet and its 
successor, the opera, that remained primarily the affair of 
the court, while the tragedy and the comedy were chiefly 
patronized by the city. The ballet thus contributed a final 
service to the play in so réducing the interest devoted to it 
by the court that the tragedy and the comedy became a 
thoroughly national product, while the ballet remained 
chiefly the brilliant expression of a class. 


H. Carrineton LANCASTER. 

















XVIII—FOURTEEN UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON; A CHAPTER IN 
HIS APPRECIATION OF GOETHE 


Henry Crabb Robinson! occupies a unique position in 
the history of literary relations between England and 
Germany. He exerted influence in both directions, tho 
his greatest service consisted in making Englishmen ac- 
quainted with German literature. While a student in 
Germany from 1800 to 1805, he interpreted English ideas 
diplomatically among the Germans, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself; and, after his return to England, 
he labored incessantly for the rest of his life, over sixty 
years, to create a more general taste for German works of 
art, especially for the works of Goethe, among his own 
countrymen. Indeed, he came to be considered by many 
literary men and women, both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, as an oracle, well worth consulting on matters 


*Henry Crabb Robinson (1775-1867): English diarist, journalist, 
conversationalist, translator, and barrister-at-law. He was one of 
the founders of the Atheneum Club and of University College, Lon- 
don. His Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, edited by 
Thomas Sadler, and first published in London in 1869, is his best 
known literary legacy and forms a most fascinating and valuable 
source of information for the student of contemporary English and 
German literature. There is an American edition published in Bos- 
ton by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1877, to which references here are 
made. Cf. also the following articles by Jean-Marie Carré: Quel- 
ques lettres inédites de William Taylor, Coleridge et Carlyle a Henry 
Crabb Robinson sur la littérature allemande, Revue Germanique 
(1912), pp. 34-49; Un ami et un défenseur de Goethe en Angleterre ; 
H. ©. Robinson, pp. 385-415 of the same volume; ‘ The Characteristics 
of Goethe’ de Sarah Austin et la collaboration de H. C. Robinson, 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen, Cxxx1, pp. 145-152; 
and, in the same volume, William Whewell et H. OC. Robinson, pp. 
425-427. 
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English or German, even on European affairs in general. 
It was Crabb Robinson who taught Madame de Staél her 
first lessons in German philosophy; and this same Robin- 
son, during his third visit to Germany in 1829, astonished 
Goethe by his extraordinary knowledge of modern German 
literature and life.? On the other hand, Goethe was glad 
to hear him read Byron, Milton, and Coleridge in the 
original. In England his position was much the same. 
Not only many minor writers sought and obtained his 
aid, but both Coleridge and Carlyle, in their studies of 
German literature, obtained many helpful suggestions 
from Crabb Robinson. He was always ready to lend a 
helping hand to all who wanted it, and sometimes to those 
who did not. Robinson’s influence was chiefly personal, 
to be sure; but the personal influence of a man who loved 
his subject was needed under the circumstances, and was 
salutary, even tho the man was somewhat importunate.*® 

Moreover, Robinson was not a mere enthusiast. He was 
blessed with a long, healthy life and a healthy mind; he 
possessed an unselfish and cosmopolitan character; tho 
not rich, he was a man of tolerably independent means, so 


* Goethe writes to Zelter, Aug. 20, 1829: “Zu gleicher Zeit war 
ein Engliinder bey uns, der zu Anfang des Jahrhunderts in Jena 
studirt hatte und seit der Zeit der deutschen Literatur gefolgt war, 
auf eine Weise von der man sich gar keinen Begriff machen konnte. 
Er war so recht in merita cause unsrer Zustiinde initiirt, dasz ich 
ihm, wenn ich auch gewollt hiitte, und wie man wohl gegen Fremde 
zu thun pflegt, keinen blauen phraseologischen Dunst vor die Augen 
bringen durfte.” 

* The unfavorable attitude of Walter Bagehot toward the personal 
influence of “old Crabb” is easily understood; he knew Robinson as 
an old man only. At the well-known breakfasts which Robinson 
often gave for his friends, there seems to have been very little break- 
fast served, according to Bagehot, but much Goethe and Schiller. 
Cf. Bagehot, Henry Crabb Robinson, The Fortnightly Review, x11 
(1869), pp. 179 ff. 
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that he could afford a happy combination of leisure and 
industry ; he was an omnivorous reader in many subjects; 
he had a natural gift for languages, for the art of conver- 
sation, and for writing memoirs, and thru his extensive 
travels had acquired a large variety of experiences and 
made many intimate associations. In spite of his rather 
dispassionate mind, Robinson was a keen and sober judge 
of human character and an accurate observer, and was 
scrupulously careful in recording observations. The de- 
gree of his tolerance is almost incredible, and his simplic- 
ity, his objectivity in description, and, above all, his extra- 
ordinary wide circle of distinguished literary friends of 
all nations, gave his opinions exceptional value. In dis- 
cussing a contemporary work of art, whether English or 
foreign, he could almost always claim first-hand acquaint- 
ance with both the work and the author; and there is no 
doubt that Robinson knew the Weimar group of poets 
better than any other Englishman. 

In view of such facts we are not surprised to find the 
following entry in Robinson’s Reminiscences for April, 
1832: 

Early in April an occupation was found me, which lasted about 
a year, and which flattered me with the notion that I was not alto- 
gether useless. I received an application from William J. Fox, then 
editor of the Monthly Repository, now M. P. from Oldham in Lan- 
cashire, to furnish him with a paper on Goethe. I was flattered by 
the application, though accompanied by the intimation that the 
editor could not afford to pay. I gladly undertook the task, and 


made the offer, readily accepted on his part, to furnish a catalogue 
raisonné of all Goethe’s works.‘ 


Undoubtedly Crabb Robinson was the only man in Eng- 
land who was both able and willing to undertake a work 
of that kind as a pure labor of love.® To furnish to an 


*Cf. Diery, u, p. 171. 
* Whether Robinson later received any recompense for his labor, 
I have been unable to determine; it seems improbable. 
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English public of 1832 even a “ catalogue ” of all Goethe’s 
works was not a small matter, and the task proved arduous. 
But Robinson did his best and “ a paper on Goethe,” deal- 
ing with his life, appeared in the Monthly Repository in 
May, 1832. It was followed by nine papers on Goethe’s 
works (published in nine numbers of the periodical), the 
last in April, 1833. Then in the March number, 1834, 
Robinson reviewed Sarah Austin’s Characteristics of 
Goethe, making eleven articles in all. The following four- 
teen letters by Robinson, now a part of the William A. 
Speck ® collection of Goethiana in Yale University, are all 
addressed to Rev. William J. Fox* (Stamford Grove, 
Upper Clapton), editor of the Monthly Repository, and 
deal with the publication of the above-mentioned articles. 

Even to-day the articles have more than a mere historical 
import, altho Robinson himself never pretended that they 
would have any great critical value; his sole intention was 
to arouse, if possible, more general interest in Goethe, by 
giving, as he said, a catalogue of his works. However, 
Robinson’s letters dealing with this catalogue contain much 
that is worthy of note. The fact that they were written to 
a private individual allowed, of course, a freedom of speech 
which is not always found in articles written for publica- 
tion. Besides what is explicit in these messages, much 
can be read between the lines. We learn not a little of 
Robinson himself, of his unbounded admiration for Goethe, 


*Mr. William A. Speck, the present owner and curator of the 
collection which bears his name, has kindly placed these letters at 
my disposal and rendered valuable assistance in the preparation of 
this article. 

* Fox was originally a Unitarian clergyman, his periodical was 
Unitarian in sympathy, and its readers were composed to a great 
extent of Unitarians. In 1832 the Monthly Repository, which had 
been both litcrary and theological from the beginning, had also as- 
sumed a political character. 
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and of the attitude of literary contemporaries in England 
toward German literature. But the dominant tone of 
them is this: it is a delicate problem to introduce Goethe’s 
writings to a public which neither is prepared for Goethe 
nor cares for him. This is not astonishing, but it is sig- 
nificant, nevertheless, when one recalls what had been done, 
and what was being done at the time by a select few, to 
introduce German literature into England. I refer to 
William Taylor of Norwich, to Coleridge, Carlyle, Walter 
Scott, and to the various translators of Faust. 

The letters follow in chronological order, and with all 
the peculiarities of the original form. 


I 

My dear Sir 

I should have great pleasure indeed in writing about Gtithe did 
I not feel most strongly that it is a task far above my strength,*® 
nevertheless I will send you something that without pretending to 
be a critical® article may serve to gratify your readers. The appre- 
ciation of Githe’s poetical and philosophical character will be a 
problem on which the first spirits of the two or three next genera- 
tions will delight to exercise themselves. It would be presumptuous 
in any living Englishman (except perhaps Coleridge) to attempt 
such a work. And Coleridge has not the requisite love. Carlyle 
would perhaps succeed better than any other. Our friend William 
Taylor will I hope abstain from the attempt.” 

I am very truly yours 
2 Plowden Buildings Temple H. C. Robinson. 
5 April 1832. 





*Crabb Robinson was notoriously modest. 

* Words in italics are underscored in the original. 

” William Taylor of Norwich published in 1830 Historic Survey 
of German Poetry in three volumes. It was an important under- 
taking, historically, being the first of its kind in England, and it 
contained some good translations, but its intrinsic value, as a whole, 
was mediocre. Lack of sufficient knowledge, serious omissions, and 
poor critical judgment were the most common charges against the 
Survey. A disproportionately large amount of space is devoted to 
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This letter explains itself. In the next one we must 
assume that Robinson had written his article on the life 
of Goethe, which appeared, as stated above, in the May 
number of the Monthly Repository, and was busy writing 
his first article on Goethe’s works for the following num- 
ber. In the first paragraph, we get an insight into his 
practical turn of mind. 


II 

My dear Sir 

I hope it will not annoy you, my writing on slips. I know it is a 
convenient mode for the printer if not the reader. It is the only 
way that I can write on account of my indolence. One can cut and 
change and put before and after which is a wonderful convenience. 

I hope there is some matter not altogether bad and to the English 
reader certainly new in what I have written. It amounts to about 8 
pages and therefore it may be as well not to insert the verses in 
this N[umber]." Tho’ they would suit the present article very well. 
If however the copy be shorter than I suppose and you have room 
for them in this N[umber] I can send them with a simple sentence 
of introduction. I doubt very much whether what I write will be 
to the taste of your readers or any other readers, but when I have 
finished without going on with the same minuteness which the articles 
will not require, it will be a something which does not exist else- 
where. The subsequent numbers will be much more of a catalogue. 

You must not forget at the end of the Volume to correct as an 
erratum—tho’ I do not think it fair to ascribe it to the printer— 
Philip August which should be Louis Philip! An unpardonable 
blunder. I am too apt to write A when I mean B. It is necessary 
to watch me closely. 

Very truly yours, 

19th May 1832 H. C. R. 

Send me the proof sheets as before. I am always at home in the 
morning and I won’t keep the Devil waiting if he comes between 9 
and 11. Or they may be put in my letter box over night. 


August von Kotzebue, whom Taylor believed to be greater than 
Goethe. 

“That is, the June number, since this article is printed in the 
month following its composition. Sometimes, as in the account of 
Faust, there are two months between the date of writing and the 
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Robinson is as anxious about his readers as a modern 
stage manager is about his audience. He dares not hope 
for a very great success, but implies that the novelty of 
the undertaking will help the situation somewhat. This 
is also the tone of the next letter, plus another expression 
of Robinson’s modesty. His second article on Goethe’s 
works is now ready. 


III 
Dear Sir 
I send you the article for this month [printed in July] very early 
that you may have time to consider one or two points. What say 
you to the printing the text of the first three poems? Prometheus, 
Ganymede and the Bounds of Humanity? In that case the article 
would not be longer as the original and translation * would be be- 


time of printing. The “verses” in question were poems by Goethe, 
with translations, and were inserted in the July number. See next 
letter. 

See Monthly Repository for 1832, p. 302. 

*% Concerning this translation we obtain some interesting informa- 
tion in the first sentence of Robinson’s second article on Goethe's 
writings: “Our attempt to convey some idea of the nature of 
Goethe’s poetry by an account of the contents of the first four 
volumes, is so unsatisfactory to ourselves, that we are desirous, 
before we proceed to another class of his writings, of presenting our 
readers with a few specimens of translation; and, for that purpose, 
with permission of the translator, we will reprint a few articles 
which appeared nearly thirty years ago, in a work of very confined 
circulation, and entirely forgotten now.” See Monthly Repository 
for 1832, p. 460. 

There is no doubt that the translator mentioned here is none other 
than Robinson himself, and that the “ work of very confined circula- 
tion ” was the Monthly Register to which Robinson had contributed 
about thirty years before. He writes to his brother Thomas, in 1802: 
“One of my employments during a part of 1802-3 was that of con- 
tributor to a magazine entitled the Monthly Register, and edited by 
my friend [J. D.] Collier. The subjects on which I wrote were German 
literature, the philosophy of Kant, ete. I also gave many transla- 
tions from Goethe, Schiller, and others, in order to exemplify the 
German theory of versification.” See Diary, 1, p. 87. 
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side™ each other. If you would like to do this I shall not mind the 
trouble of copying the original. I am surprised at the correctness 
of your {proof-]reader. There are no mistakes in the foreign words. 

I have no wish to exceed the bounds of half a sheet** in each 
number but in the present number I hope you will let these 7 ar- 
ticles * appear. The three above-named Mahomet’s Song, Cupid the 
Landscape painter and the Wanderer. Also the drops of Nectar, is 
a little gem. 

I care less about the epigrams. If in fact the above did not ex- 
haust the space to be filled in this number I should like to add a 
word or two on the Vols: 5 and 6." In order that with number 4* 
may begin the Dramas. But this is of no consequence and therefore 
this part of the copy you will make either the end of the present 
number or the beginning of the next as you like. But it would not 
be worth while to continue the translations beyond the present num- 
ber. Should I continue this catalogue thro’ 3 or 4 further numbers, 
tho’ no one can feel more strongly than I do how mediocre these 
things are, yet I think that there being nothing of the kind met with 
elsewhere, it ought to excite attention. 

Your obliging direction to have some copies struck off for me has 
been probably misunderstood as they have not been sent me. I 
have written to your brother [Charles Fox, publisher] on the subject. 
If without trouble it could be done—(and the last number may be 
passed over)—it would enable me to send the whole article when 
complete to Mad. Géthe and one or two other German friends—in 
the form of a pamphlet. 

I am very faithfully yours 
12th June, 1832 H. C. Robinson. 


Let me know in case you are willing to add * a few small articles, 
epigrams, etc. I do not wish you to be troubled with getting other 
poems copied. The Volume may be taken to the printing-house. But 
if you consent to any other translations besides the seven I should 
like to look at the magazine” for a single morning. 

P.S. I have received the copies, many thanks. 


* They are so printed in the July number. 

* That is, printer’s sheet, signature. 

* Poems, giving both text and translation. 

* Volumes 5 and 6 of Goethe’s works (Vollstindige Ausgabe letzter 
Hand, in 40 volumes, the publication of which was begun in 1827). 
The second and third papers, the first and second on Goethe’s works, 
dealt with the first four volumes, comprising Goethe’s lyric poetry. 

* The catalogue of the dramas began in the middle of the third 
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It is a matter of interest that Robinson knew not only 
Goethe himself but the members of his household as well. 
During his student days he had seen Christiane when he 
visited Goethe, and now he corresponded with Ottilie,*" 
the widow of Goethe’s son. This letter gives us additional 
evidence that Robinson intended to keep up his relation 
with Madame Goethe, even after the death of the poet, and 
keep her informed about his literary labors. For this 
reason, the following undated note by Robinson to Fox is 
introduced here. It corroborates what has been said by 
showing that Robinson made definite arrangements later 
to send a “parcel” to Ottilie, containing a literary “ ar- 
ticle.” It is tolerably certain that the article mentioned 
is the one to which he refers in the preceding letter. 


IV 
My dear Sir 
It happens singularly enough that a parcel is going off Saturday 
afternoon to Madame Githe. And you will therefore oblige me much 
by letting me have two copies of the article, which I will send to 
her and Knebel * (who wrote me the letter you saw). It will be I 
should hope an acceptable present. I should be glad of it by 12 on 
Saturday morning. 
In haste 
Very truly yours 
2 Plowden Buildings Temple H. C. Robinson. 
Thursday morning.* 





article on Goethe’s works; that is, in the fourth number of the 
whole series. 

* That is, to print a few poems, etc., from Goethe’s works. 

»” Possibly to determine what character of poems to select. 

* In Robinson’s Diary for April 2, 1832 (1, p. 170), for instance, 
we note the following: ‘“ My nephew called and brougnt the news 
of Goethe’s death.—I had lying by me three letters for Weimar and 
Jena and resolvea not to alter them, but put them in the post today. 
They were addressed to Madame Goethe, Voigt, and Knebel.” 

™ Major Karl Ludwig von Knebel (1744-1834), lyric poet and 
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On the 12th of June, Robinson had sent his second 
article on Goethe’s works to Mr. Fox, together with the 
text and translation of seven of Goethe’s poems. Would 
Mr. Fox print them? We know the decision and attitude 
of the editor from the following significant letter by Rob- 
inson, written only four days later. 


V 
Dear Sir 
I received your note just as I had finished an anecdotic note about 
Wieland which (if it ever see the light) ,* will be found I think inter- 
esting. Intending to travel this summer and calculating that my 
catalogue will extend through three or four further numbers of half 
a sheet each, I have gone on with the catalogue without any reference 
to the order of the volumes (Vols. 5 & 6 I have not in hand as it 
happens). I had made up my mind to suspend my Italian journey 
for the sake of reading some of Giéthe’s works with which I am not 
familiar, but your letter is calculated to make me abandon all thought 
of going on with my undertaking. 
The poem on which you have passed sentence of condemnation was 
admired by Mrs. Barbauld* (or rather I should say, the original 
was admired by her)—you yourself say too that you like it.* I can 


translator. He was undoubtedly Robinson’s most intimate German 
friend. 

* It has proved impossible to determine the exact date of this note. 
Granting, however, that the “article” in the last two letters is the 
same, it follows from the P.S. in the preceding letter that the date 
is probably later than June, 1832; for Robinson had already received 
the June copies of his series and probably did not ask for any more 
until another monthly instalment had appeared. If Robinson actually 
waited until the “article” was complete, the parcel could not have 
been sent until after April, 1833, when the series of papers on Goethe 
was finished. However, the date is not important. 

*A note by Crabb Robinson on Wieland did see the light two 
years later in Characteristics of Goethe by Sarah Austin. See vol. 
11, pp. 227 ff. 

* Anna Letitia Barbauld, born Aikin (1743-1825). Robinson’s 
diary contains numerous references to her. 

*The condemned poem must have been Cupid, the Landscape 
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imagine but one reason why it should be left out. And that is that 
the inserting it will injure the Magazine with your readers. If so,, 
and you are a much better judge on that point than I can be, you do 
quite right in rejecting it. But then you have done wrong in ever 
asking me to furnish and I should do wrong in a greater degree by 
continuing what must, I think, be equally unpleasant. No man who 
can not relish a poetical composition because it is written in a form 
of verse that he knows not how to read, being quite new,” and which 
at first may well appear to be no verse at all—ought to read foreign 
literature at all. There is a great difference between reading for 
pleasure, and reading in order to know of what kind a foreign work 
is. And this latter kind of translation is the only one I have thought 
myself capable of producing.* 

I hope you will oblige me by granting a pardon to the condemned 
Article. I can put but one construction on your declining to print it, 
and that I have stated. A consciousness of that is quite enough to 
disable me from going on with my task. And this not from resent- 
ment or ill temper but really from incapacity. It is the same with 
me in company. I talk willingly in society, and if I am contradicted 
can carry on an argument polemically with pleasure. But if I see 
a smile or sneer of contempt, or a person, who I know does not 
respect me, comes into the room I am silenced at once. 

I send the Vol: of Githe with a reference to the papers from which 
the text may be copied. There will be less danger of a mistake in the 
copying. 

I am very truly yours 
16 June 1832 H. C. Robinson 
Plowden Buildings} 


P:S: You would be more willing to print the 7 I have selected, if 
you saw the greater number which I have abstained from sending. 
The hexameters and pentameters I give up unwillingly. 

I enclose the account of the 6 Vols: I had written, which however 
you will send me back. I send them that you may be better able 
to judge of the expediency of going on with the Series. Do not fear 
declining the continuation of the articles on account of my feelings. 
I have been too much accustomed to find my taste on German litera- 
ture opposed by my friends to be at all hurt by their rejection. 


Painter (Amor als Landschaftsmaler), the only poem of the seven 
submitted which was not printed. 

* Amor als Landschaftsmaler is written in the unrhymed trochaic 
pentameter. 

* Another proof that Robinson did his own translating. 
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In spite of what Robinson says about personal inca- 
pacity, there is no doubt that he is now not only discour- 
aged and well-nigh determined to give up the undertaking, 
but also indignant at conditions which prompted the editor 
to refuse a beautiful and inoffensive poem, admired by 
both Robinson and Fox. To condemn a bit of verse be- 
cause its form was unknown ?°—and it seems incon- 
ceivable that it could have been for reasons of content *°— 
appeared too conservative and trivial. But, on second 
thought, Robinson was not much astonished, thought better 
of the matter, and, altho Mr. Fox clung to his original 
decision, the difficulties were smoothed over and the series 
continued. A month later Robinson sends his next paper. 


Vi 
16th July [1832] 
Dear Sir 

I send you an article [for August] which I hope will be acceptable, 
as I have devoted a good deal of time to it and it comprehends some 
of the most important of Githe’s works." So that I have made in 
fact greater way than I appear to have made. 

I cannot well calculate quantities. It is probable that I have sent 
you more than you will like to use in the present month. If so you 
will direct the unused copy to be sent back to me. 

I hope you are not afraid of the Edinburg Review. I have intro- 
duced a pretty sharp attack on it in defence of our friend William 


*T learn that the trochaic pentameter was practically unknown in 
England in 1832. 

* Could the last lines of Amor als Landschaftsmaler give offence, 
even to an English reader of 1832? 


Da nun alles, alles sich bewegte, 

Biiume, Flusz und Blumen und der Schleier 
Und der zarte Fusz der Allerschénsten; 
Glaubt ihr wohl, ich sei auf meinem Felsen, 
Wie ein Felsen, still und fest geblieben? 


“Such as Egmont and Iphigenia in Tauris. 














RE Paces 
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Taylor on behalf of whom you will be glad to have a kind word in 
the Mon[thly] Rep[ository] for he is a friend after all, though an 
odd one.” I have also expressed my love of Mrs. Barbauld which will 
be agreeable to most of—nay all your readers. It is one of the 
pleasures of writing these things that one has an opportunity of 
gratifying one’s best feelings. 
In haste 
H. C. Robinson 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have seen your brother. He tells 
me you will be glad of an opportunity of letting a kind word of 
W: Taylor appear in the Magazine. I have sent you all I have 
written, since the article certainly might end with Iphigenia.“ It 
will be perhaps longer than I wish. But to close with Egmont would 
be perhaps too short.* 


The following undated letter, judging from its contents, 
must have been written about the middle of August, 1832. 


= Robinson was not blind to the shortcomings of William Taylor 
as a critic, but was ever ready to do him justice for his pioneer work 
in German literature. Robinson’s feeling toward Taylor can best be 
understood from the initial sentence of Robinson’s “ defence” 
(Monthly Repository for 1832, p. 517): “The writer of these remarks 
would deem it a neglect of duty were he to omit so fair an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his gratitude to Mr. William Taylor of Norwich, 
who first opened to him the treasures of German literature. It is 
now nearly forty years since Mr. Taylor’s excellent articles in the Ap- 
pendices to the Monthly Review, and his admirable translations from 
Biirger, Wieland, and Goethe gave a direction to his vague studies, 
and turned the whole course of his future life. These various writ- 
ings were a few years since collected by Mr. Taylor, and published 
under the title of an ‘ Historic Survey of German poetry,’ on which an 
article appeared in the Edinburgh Review for March, 1831, written 
in the bitterest spirit of that mordacious publication. 

The author of this article was Thomas Carlyle. He called Taylor’s 
Survey a huge, anomalous mass, no section of it like another, oriel- 
window alternating with rabbit-hole, wrought capital on pillar of 
dried mud; etc., etc. 

* This suggestion was followed in the printing. 

™ The rest of the P. S. has no bearing on German literature. 
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VII 
Dear Sir 

I send you an ample portion for the next [September] number, but 
it is possible that I may send you some 5 or 6 more slips merely to 
finish the 11th Vol.* The 12th Vol. contains Faust. I may find it 
prudent to dismiss Faust with a line or two, but if I find after 
studying it that I can say anything tolerable I may make it the 
matter of an article alone. Géthe condensed all his poetry and all 
his philosophy in this unique work. There is hardly a topick of 
religion or philosophy which is not treated but in such a way! The 
Devil being the hero, the style is a sort of sublime burlesque quite 
inimitable and untranslatable so that I may after all not have the 
courage to do more than condense a characteristick of it in a few 
lines. 

Perhaps I shall be in London in time to correct the proof for the 
next month. If so I will send you word. There is very little German 
luckily. I have written carefully. 

If I should by any accident have nothing for you in October,” you 
may say in the notice to correspondents that the series will be con- 
tinued. 

By leaving out a part of the last article these two might have 
easily filled three numbers, but I think after all it is better to bring 
them within as few numbers as can be.” They interest more when 
read in immediate connection and therefore if I can complete what 
I have lying by me, I think it would be better to lay by a month 
altogether rather than divide the article into two portions.” 

H. C. R. 


I will send for the Copies a few days after the beginning of the 
month. 


-* The paper for September, No. 4, as printed, contains only a part 
of Vol. 9, comprising 7’asso and Die natiirliche Tochter. The October 
number, No. 5, gives a catalogue of volumes 10 and 11. The Novem- 
ber number contains Faust. 

* Cf. preceding note. 

™ The exact references in the beginning of this sentence are not 
clear, but the general thought is plain. 

* Evidently the portion sent at this time, however, plus an amount 
sent later “to finish the 11th Vol.,” was finally divided into two 
parts and distributed between the September and October numbers 
(see note 35). There is no “ laying by ” until we get to the December 
number. 
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Soon “ after the beginning of the month,” however, there 
was more trouble pending. The length of the series was 
threatening to assume greater proportions than had been 
anticipated by either Robinson or Fox, and the editor, 
knowing the attitude of his readers, is beginning to feel 
concerned about the articles. Robinson is now working 
on Faust. 


Vill 
My dear Sir 


Your letter perplexes me exceedingly. I must go down with [Wil- 
liam] Pattison *® to Witham tomorrow, and I shall remain there in 
the country, between Witham Bury and Norwich about a month. 
What is to be done I do not prophesy. One thing only is certain 
that it is quite impossible to complete the series in one number after 
the insertion of Faust. The idea might be abandoned altogether of 
completing the series within the year—-you are master of the Maga- 
zine and I cannot possibly object to your saying in the next number 
to correspondents “ The series entitled Géthe’s works is at the request 
of some of your friends discontinued.” But I cannot consent to this 
being done after the article on Faust.” I do not wish this to be done. 
I think the preferable course is to print nothing and say nothing 
this month. Such pauses are frequent in periodical work. There 
will then be time for our conferring together and my expectation 
of doing it agreeably to each others feelings is increased by the 
excellent article I have just been reading on Subornation of insin- 
cerity.“ I have never read any thing from your pen to my knowl- 
edge, which I have so much enjoyed. Depend upon it I will not 
suborn you to insincerity by making you afraid of wounding my 
amour propre, of which I have far less than the unobserving think. 


* An old friend of Robinson, mentioned several times in his diary. 
In the reminiscences for 1794, “ Will” Pattison is cited as a con- 
tributor to the Cabinet, to which Robinson had contributed his first 
essay. See Diary, 1, pp. 15-16. 

“ Presumably, because it would appear then as if Faust were the 
cause of the discontinuance. 

“Printed in the October number of the Monthly Repository for 
1832, pp. 699-705. Since this is the beginning of September, it fol- 
lows that, unless it was printed elsewhere first,—which is not prob- 
able—Robinson must have read it either in manuscript or in proof. 
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Whenever you favor me with an interview we can come to an under- 
standing about the completion of the series which will I trust be as 
little injurious to your book as possible. I can shew you I trust 
that tho’ I have miscalculated and certainly deceived myself I have 
not wilfully misled you. 

I wish it was in my power to follow up your idea & by postponing 
both Faust & the Series of Novels till the end of the catalogue so 
finish that this year, and if possible I will do that. 

In the meanwhile, send me the Ms: before One tomorrow. If I am 
not at home let the Ms: be taken to Mr Strutts® chambers above 
mine. At all events let me hear from you, by the first return of 
the daily post. 

In great haste 
Very truly yours 
2¢ Plowden’s Buildings Temple H. C. Robinson 
5th Sept. 1832 


Mr. Naylor, if anything be done this month, will be a very good cor- 
rector of the proof—his address is S: Naylor Jun 4 Great Newport 
St. St. Martin’s Lane.* 


The situation now is somewhat as follows. Fox has 
urged Robinson to finish the catalogue of Goethe’s works, 
but to do so before the end of the year, if possible. Robin- 
son, realizing more and more the importance and magni- 
tude of his task and the difficulty of greater condensation, 
sees only two possibilities open: either he must be given 
sufficient space in the periodical to do the work with some 
satisfaction, or he will discontinue the series entirely. At 
the time of writing it looked as tho it would take six 
numbers of the magazine to cover twelve volumes of 
Goethe’s works, as proved later to be the case, and how 
were the remaining twenty-eight volumes to be covered in 
one number? But Robinson is willing to talk things over. 
He remains patient, tho perplexed, and despite a certain 


“It is impossible to determine from the manuscript whether this 
name is Strutt or Shutt. Both names are mentioned in Robinson’s 
Diary, but without the necessary particulars. 

“Cf. next two letters. Samuel Naylor Jr. translated Goethe’s 
Reineke Fuchs (1845). 
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attitude of mind, he caters, as always, to Mr. Fox. Ever 
ready to throw down his pen,if necessary, he is more ready 
to go on—for he loves his mission,—tho he does not receive 
a farthing for his efforts. 

In the interim Robinson and Fox must have come to 
some sort of understanding, for Robinson labored on. On 
further thought he had decided to devote a whole paper 
to Faust, and on the 11th of September his analysis is 
ready and is sent to the editor.4* But again Robinson 
hesitates. He thinks of himself, with his usual modesty, 
and of his uninformed readers, and again questions the 
advisability of continuing the series. In the beginning 
of October he urges that the paper on Faust be sent back 
to him. 


IX 
Dear Sir 
If Faust be not already in the hands of the printer, would you not 
send me back the copy? I might make it shorter or we may postpone 
it a month. Or why not stop where we are? It is probable that few 
of your readers would inquire why the Series is discontinued. And 
they who know will be pleased with the discontinuance. 


“ We know this from the extract of a letter, written Sept. 11, 1832. 
It has proved impossible thus far to procure or even locate this letter. 
The following quotation from its contents, however, taken from a 
catalogue of old manuscripts (No. 266, March 1911, p. 84), pub- 
lished by Maggs Brothers, London, when the letter was still for sale, 
will, in a measure, bridge the gap between No. VIII and No. IX:— 
“ Brighton, 11th Sept., 1832. 

“T send you Faust. You may form some idea of the labour it has 
cost me, by the state of the copy, which however I trust I have left 
legible at least.” 

“ Favst is so important that dignitatis causa I have thought it 
right to swell the article out so that it may fill up the requisite 
quantity alone. I was induced to strike out some impudent attacks 
on the Trinity, from fear of raising clamour against Githe. What 
think you of the framing out of it ‘The Witches’ Multiplication 
Table’ !! ” 
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It would give me real concern to occasion injury to your publication 
by its containing what is not to their taste. And I very much regret 
having been drawn on to make the articles so much longer than I 
intended. The mistake I have fallen into is one too common in those 
who write to excite much surprise. I fear we have been both in 
error. You in not recollecting that the great mass of your readers 
care nothing about German literature; I in thinking myself capable of 
exciting curiosity, by giving an account of the greatest author of his 
age, and absolutely new information to the English reader concerning 
his work. For such a summary of Githe’s works exists nowhere. 
Your politeness may induce you to reply—“ Such a summary may 
be good anywhere else, only it does not suit my readers.” This is 
all true enough and the only thing to be done is the getting out of 
the scrape as gently as we can. If you will refer back to my letters 
you will find you have mistaken what I said about the probable 
extent of the series if continued. And if you will favour me with 
a call I will shew you what remains to be done, and the copy I have 
lying before me. You will then do precisely what you think the 
interest of your publication requires, which ought to be your only 
consideration. [After a note of a personal nature, Robinson goes on: ] 

Had we gone on with the Series, I had found out a friend, a Ger- 
man scholar who would have corrected the sheets. He lives in London 
and would have prevented the recurrence of such mistakes as have 
occurred in the two last numbers.“ No blame to the corrector except- 
ing in one ludicrous blunder which shews that he corrected without 
trying to understand the scope of the writing in the word national 
for natural 1. 3, p. 686. His name is W S: Naylor“ No. 4, Great 
Newport St. (St. Martin’s Lane). 

I am very truly yours 
2 Piowden Buildings H. C. Robinson 
3rd Oct. 1832 


I have written much more than I intended. My principal object 
being to request you would send me back the copy of the article 
about Faust. 


“Such as das unsterbliche, p. 598; guschen for zu sehen, p. 604; 
Die Fischerinn, p. 686; Vorspeil, p. 688. 

“One would hardly call this blunder “ ludicrous.” Only a German 
scholar, I think, would ever suspect that Die Fischerin, an opera, 
was performed in the natural theater at Tiefurt instead of in the 
national. 

“ The initial “ W ” does not appear in the last letter, but there is 
no doubt about the identity of the man. 
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The nature of the dilemma is clear. The articles are 
not being received with any enthusiasm, and yet it seems 
a pity to stop them. Fox knows little of what remains to 
be done; but Robinson, with a delicate feeling of appre- 
hension, does know. At first, however, even Robinson had 
never realized fully the practical difficulties of the under- 
taking. He had intended to emphasize certain phases of 
Goethe’s writings, which he believed most acceptable to his 
readers—and to a large extent this plan was carried out— 
and then, if necessary, to dismiss other works, even master- 
pieces like Faust, “with a line or two.” After he had 
begun work, however, we can easily understand the subse- 
quent developments. Robinson disliked to omit anything 
entirely and was drawn on by deeper study of the subject- 
matter, by his own enthusiasm, and by an earnest desire to 
please all concerned, to “ make the articles so much longer 
than . . . intended ” in the beginning. By this time, also, 
Robinson had adopted a certain scale of relative values 
with respect to the amount of space to be devoted to the 
material in the summary. This scale of values ought to 
be followed in the future in order to give the whole series 
a certain balance and consistency. But could this same 
proportion be retained thru the remainder of the analy- 
sis without making it tiresome for the readers of the 
magazine ? 

However, “‘ the copy of the article about Faust” was, 
evidently, not sent back; and, more than that, it was un- 
doubtedly printed in its original form; for it occupies 
fifteen pages of the November number, an important con- 
cession to one German work by an English periodical of 
1832, especially when we consider that the article was not 
penned by a Coleridge or a Carlyle. In addition, the Rev. 
Mr. Fox must have urged Robinson at once to proceed with 
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the catalogue, for the next letter, written only three days 
later, evinces greater pleasure and satisfaction. 


x 

My dear Sir 

I shall have great pleasure in completing the series as you propose. 
Your suggestion about publishing in alternate N[umber]s I was about 
to make myself. Since the articles cannot be finished in one Volume 
{of the magazine] it will be better to distribute them as you propose.“ 

I shall have no objection before we print No. 7 {in February, 1833] 
to take your opinion upon the propriety of doing certain things. It 
shall depend entirely upon yourself whether we make three or six 
numbers.” Indeed as to the power of extension that is in its nature 
infinite. For if we include translations the matter is inexhaustible. 
My present impression is that it will be advisable to bring the matter 
to a close without inserting the articles on free will, on the Catholic 
Church, an apology for Githe’s want of patriotism, etc.” 

Very truly yours 
2 Plowden Court Temple H. C. Robinson 
6th October 1832 
Mr Naylor has undertaken the correcting of the proofs. 


Now there came a pause of several weeks, and for two 
months, as we have noted, no paper was published on 
Goethe. But in the beginning of January, in preparation 
for the February number of the periodical, the editorial 
see-saw of encouragement and discouragement again makes 
its appearance. In writing six articles, Robinson had dis- 
posed of twelve volumes of Goethe ; works. The problem 
now was how to boil down the contents of the remaining 


“ This:plan was not followed, however. Instead of that, the months 
of December and January are skipped entirely and the remaining 
three numbers are published, successively, in February, March, and 
April. 

“Cf. preceding note. Only three numbers were made. 

We learn later that Robinson had written some extra articles 
during the summer, but by common consent they were not printed. 
See next letter. 
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twenty-eight volumes into three short papers. In answer 
to a suggestion by Mr. Fox, Robinson writes: 


XI 


Dear Sir 

It shall be as you wish. Send me back the copy. I will shorten 
it," so as to bring into the next No. [7], Vol. 17, the very curious and 
stimulating Elective Affinities. No. 8 [comprising volumes 18-36] 
shall consist [among other works] of the Wilhelm Meister and No. 9 
of a catalogue of the remaining [4] vol[ume]s. 

I own that it is rather unpleasant to throw away what I wrote in 
the summer, but it is my own fault. I ought to have been more 
fully aware of the very little there is in common between the Uni- 
tarians and Géthe’s peculiar turn of mind. 

My brother himself remarked that the catalogue was too short to 
be interesting, and yet long enough to tire. For persons who really 
care about German literature the catalogue as drawn up by me would 
be interesting, but I am aware that few of your readers belong to that 
class and you do right in consulting their taste. 

One remark I must make in apology for the apparent length and 
that is that the length after all arises from the anecdotes, which 
unless I deceive myself are piquant and worth something, and the 
digressions which are, what they are—all these I will suppress.” 

Perhaps when the catalogue is closed, a few independent and dis- 
tinct articles might be acceptable to your theological and meta- 
physical readers but I am both too proud and too reasonable to 
permit you to insert any of these unless you yourself quite approve 
of them and wish for them. 

Very truly yours 
llth Jan: 1833 H. C. Robinson 
2 Plowden Buildings Temple 


"Cf. the following extract from an undated, unpublished, supple- 
mentary letter which was written, it seems, immediately after this 
one. I am indebted to a Maggs Brothers catalogue for the extract. 
See Catalogue No. 269 (Summer, 1911), p. 116. “I [Robinson] sat 
down to look over my article for this month [February, 1833] with 
the intention to pare down what I had written, but I found it 
difficult.” 

“ One long note on German and Italian politics, I could myself have 
been content to strike out, but was withheld by the reflection that 
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XII 
Dear Sir 

I shall have pleasure in writing an account of Mrs [Sarah] Aus- 
tin’s book,” which indeed comes A propos, just as the series will be 
closed. In fact, some detaiied observations which I have thrown 
aside will come in here and seem to arise out of the book. 

I fully understand and in a great measure concur in what you say 
about the analysis and catalogue [of Goethe’s works]. You will have 
perceived how rapidly I have gone over the ground lately and I shall 
do the same in the concluding number. I have shortened by one half 
what I had written and have left scarcely anything that will not have 
an interest to all who delight in moral speculations. 

Do not mistake what I said about G[oethe]’s posthumous writings.* 
I am too proud to wish that any thing should appear merely to 
gratify me. Indeed [John] Murray [the publisher] has asked me to 
supply him with another German article, and after all, I may be 
gone abroad again before the new books come over. I shall hardly 
have leisure to write more than two or three articles of any kind.™ 

Do you and do many of your readers read Italian? I was thinking 
of proposing to you to print with an illustrative commentary two 


your magazine, being now distinctly political this note, tho’ it has 
little or nothing to do with G(oethe), may interest your readers.” 

“The next article for March will consist of two famous works 
[Wilhelm Meister and Dichtung und Wahrheit] and the rest may be 
rapidly got over”... 

= Cf. preceding note. 

® Characteristics of Goethe in three volumes, 1833. Cf. notes 1 
and 24, also letter No. XIV. 

“In an undated, unpublished letter to Fox from the latter part of 
February, 1833, Robinson had written: “When the (posthumous) 
works appear, I will, if you like it, give an account of them, but not 
unless you like it. For tho’ it is unpleasant not to use any material 
already worked up for use, yet I have not the least care about writing. 
Unless you had asked me, I had never thought of exercising myself 
as I have done. But I have had a pleasure in doing it. Not having 
the ordinary motive for writing, and being little of a party man, I 
want a stimulus ab contra to do anything.” 

“In the next number 9 there will be an account of Winkelmann, the 
great Archaeologist ”"—(See Maggs Brothers catalogue for Oct., 1911, 
No. 270, p. 61). 

®The remainder of the letter does not deal with Goethe, but a 
part of it is introduced to show Robinson’s wide literary interest. 


. 
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very curious religious ballads which I bought for a half penny off a 
string near the Vatican. One is a dialogue between Jesus and the 
woman of Samaria in which the whole Catholic faith nearly is 
brought out in the most familiar style. In the other, the Virgin 
Mary has her fortune told by a gypsy. If the Mon[thly] Rep[osi- 
tory] had retained its theological character * I should have thought 
the articles very suitable. They are piquant and would be quite new. 
Tho’ the Italian is the easiest imaginable yet I doubt whether you 
have readers enow for it without a translation. And both original, 
translation and commentary might be too much. Turn it over in 
your mind, if you would call on me any morning I would shew you 
the originals. 
In haste 
Ist March 1833 H. C. Robinson 


We see in this letter that Robinson’s services were still 
in demand, in spite of the vicissitudes encountered while 
writing the articles on Goethe’s works. Robinson’s ac- 
quaintance with German affairs was still acknowledged 
by both editor and publisher, and since the papers on 
Goethe had, after all, been presented to the subscribers of 
the Monthly Repository with extraordinary tactfulness, the 
editor ventured to suggest another paper, a review of Mrs. 
Austin’s book on Goethe. The original series is completed 
on March thirteenth. 


XIII 

My dear Sir 

I send you the last number, which I have taken more pains with 
than with any other, and with difficulty reduced to less than a sheet. 
It contains more glimpses of curious and interesting literature ™ than 
have often been compressed within so few pages. 

By the bye: Did I ever recommend to your particular attention 
the two works of the Schlegels mentioned in this number?® If not, 


* The periodical had by this time assumed a more distinct literary 
and political character. Cf. note 7. 

"Such as Hermann und Dorothea and Reineke Fuchs. 

% A. W. Schlegel, Lectures on the Drama; F. Schlegel, Lectures on 
the History of Literature. Cf. Monthly Repository for 1833, p. 281, 
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let me do so now. Ch[ief] Justice Gibbs, a medallist at Oxford, told 
me he had learned more from Schlegel about French literature than 
he had learned from all other books put together. 
Truly yours, 
13th March 1833 H. C. Robinson 
2 Plowd[en] Buildings 


In June of the same year we have further correspond- 
ence about Mrs. Austin’s book. 


XIV 
Rydal Mount 18th June 1833. 
My dear Sir 

Your brother [Charles] must have forgotten or misunderstood my 
message when I called on him just before my departure for Scotland. 
I told him of my intended journey. And that, therefore, if you 
wished for an immediate notice of Mrs Austin’s book it would be 
necessary to apply to some other person. 

It is true, I have a copy of the book here but that alone is not 
sufficient to enable me to write as I should wish upon it. As I can- 
not flatter myself with being able by mere observation and criticism 
to render my article interesting I must try to insert some matter 
into it which may supply the want of form and I particularly wish 
to connect this with the former articles. By the bye Mrs. A[ustin] 
would have avoided committing several errors of fact if she had had 
those articles before her when she wrote (I mean those which were 
already printed). There is a remarkable coincidence in sentiment 
and thought between the Monthly Repository writer ™ and the Ger- 
man essayists,” but this I must leave others to point out." In other 


note. Robinson refers to these works as follows: “A. W. Schlegel’s 
‘ Lectures on the Drama,’ which contain the most admirable develop- 
ment that has ever appeared of the excellences of Shakespeare. F. 
Schlegel’s ‘Lectures on the History of Literature,’ a work more 
highly esteemed in Germany, but more metaphysical and less popular 
than the book of his brother.” 

*® That is, Robinson. 

© Presumably such men as Falk and von Miiller, from whom Mrs. 
Austin procured most of her material. 

* With the material in the last two sentences, compare the follow- 
ing extract from the first paragraph in Robinson’s review: “We 
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respects, Mrs A[ustin]’s book forestalls me by having now given to 
the public the substance of what I had intended someway or other to 
promulgate. I should have preferred publishing all I had to say in 
the Mon[thly] Rep[ository] but that would have been an over-dose 
for your readers. So Mrs A[ustin] has had the overflowings. 

On my return in Autumn, if then not too late I shall be happy to 
frame an article.* And I suggested to Mrs A[ustin] that possibly 
then it may serve to keep alive, tho within a small circle, attention to 
the book. Yet it may be doubted whether if all your readers relish 
the sentiments of Junius Redivivus “—whose last article on the Cor- 
onors Inquest is outrageous—it may not be expedient to decline alto- 
gether eulogizing the most conservative of poets. 

Very truly yours, 
H. C. Robinson 


As we have seen, the review of Mrs. Austin’s work was 
in due time written and published. This completed the 
papers on Goethe and made one strong, final appeal for 
the German poet, an appeal which in many respects was 
a eulogy. As in his correspondence with Fox, Robinson, 
in his review, is constantly harping on English ignorance 
of things German, and betrays the necessity of a cautious 
catering to the English public, which was characteristic 
of the time. The English are but “imperfectly ac- 
quainted ” with Goethe’s works, and if Mrs. Austin’s book 
does not succeed, it is because of “ the want of a prepared 
public.” It is all new; Mrs. Austin must create a taste 
for the German poet; and it “ requires courage and virtue 


shall practice the self-denial of leaving unnoticed the coincidences in 
opinion which we have had the pleasure of remarking, where there 
could have been no interchange of thought; and the few discrepancies 
of statement are not important enough to occupy space that may 
be more agreeably filled by extracts ” (Monthly Repository for March, 
1834, p. 177). 

Tt has proved impossible thus far to determine the exact date of 
composition, but it was printed the following March. Cf. preceding 
note. 

“William Bridges Adams (1797-1872), a red-hot radical and 
writer on political subjects, evidently the polar-opposite of Goethe. 
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to write that which is known will not and cannot please 
the general reader.” Robinson himself is both honest and 
diplomatic in calling attention to his great Weimar friend, 
and shows that he understood both the German poet and 
the English mind and temperament. Says Robinson in 
this review: “Goethe was neither a warrior nor an ad- 
venturer, but the first of German poets and thinkers.” He 
called attention to the many-sidedness of Goethe and 
showed how he couid not be patriotic in the narrow sense. 
Good permanent results, even in politics, must come from 
within and not by revolutionary violence; Goethe could 
not be “ the mouth-piece of a party.” And to make a good 
impression upon his readers, Robinson emphasizes the 
moral and religious speculations in Goethe’s writings and 
incidentally discusses pre-existence and the transmigration 
of souls. Surely this ought to appeal even to the more 
Puritanic mind! To Robinson, Goethe was a plain, prac- 
tical man who did not “ fret at disappointments,” but made 
the best of things as they were. 

Thus Robinson labored, and he continued thereafter to 
labor, tho in a different way, for the cause of German liter- 
ature in England. Surely, Germany owes much to Henry 
Crabb Robinson for his sincere and untiring efforts to 
make Goethe appreciated among Englishmen. 


Apotrn B. Benson. 











| 











XIX.—NON-DRAMATIC PASTORAL IN EUROPE IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Except incidentally, a treatment of pastoral does not 
form a considerable part of discussions upon eighteenth- 
century literature.' No doubt this is because the eigh- 
teenth century, for all the artificiality and futility that the 
term connotes, still is for us the period of revolutions; we 
desire to see in it first of all the beginning of the new order 
of social ideas; it is only natural that these ideas should 
be sought in those writings that would appear to be the 
farthest removed from literary tradition. But it is hardly 
reasonable to expect by this method to form a correct idea 
of the time; not only what a priori represents reaction, 
but also that which continues traditions soon to be entirely 
abondoned, must be studied, if we would form the right 
estimate, not only of the period as a whole, but even of 
those very ideas posited as representative of the trend of 
the time. 

Thus, however ready one is to admit the relative unim- 
portance of pastoral in this estimate, the history of pas- 
toral will, nevertheless, reflect the ideas that were preva- 
lent. My present purpose is not to seek these ideas, but 
to consider the non-dramatic pastoral, so far as possible, 


1 Aside from the special studies upon the principal writers to be 
mentioned here, the consideration of pastoral is to be found for the 
most part in general works upon the theatre in the various countries. 
Marsan and Greg, in special studies upon the pastoral drama in 
France and in England respectively, have dealt with that side of the 
subject very fully. Marsan, however, deals with the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Vernon Lee has written a pleasing account of the Roman 
Arcadia. The series known as the Storia dei Generi letterari italiani, 
published by Fr. Vallardi (Milan), contains a volume by Enrico 
Carrara on La Poesia pastorale. 
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from within, leaving the results to corroborate or to modify 
present opinions about the literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

From antiquity down, the pastoral was commonly justi- 
fied on ethical grounds: it was said to be particularly 
adapted, through a pleasing picture of the life of the most 
simple people, to offer a salutary example to the harrassed 
denizens of courts and cities. Whether the pastoral re- 
tained its popularity—if one may speak of popularity in 
connection with aristocratic circles—because it corrected 
the morals of those needing such occasional reminding ; or 
whether, on the contrary, because in its frequently lauda- 
tory form, it flattered the vanity of those to whom it was 
addressed,—these are unnecessary questions. In its fre- 
quent form of dramatic entertainment it was certainly 
found diverting. 

But the ethical justification was eternally repeated, and 
especially when the rather flagging interest in pastoral as 
a diversion necessitated more than ever the use of the 
prop that came nearest to hand. It will be evident that 
in the eighteenth century this very discussion about pas- 
toral outweighed in importance the eclogue itself. The 
eclogue was dying at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; many examples, it is true, are to be found, particu- 
larly in the preceding years; but, like “ gentle Strephon” 
and his “dear Cosmelia,” they seem only to be waiting 
“ till death conveys them to the peaceful urn.” ? In the 
course of the quarrel between the Ancients and the Mod- 
erns, in 1688, however, Fontenelle’s Essay on the Eclogue 
made non-dramatic pastoral a subject of critical discussion 
and controversy in the succeeding years; and these contro- 


? John Pomfret’s Pastoral Essay on the Death of Queen Mary, 
anno 1694. 
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versies appear to have infused into the pastoral what new 
life it had. Fontenelle questioned the adaptability of the 
Theocritan and the Virgilian eclogue to the modern read- 
ing public. On the ground that human progress since 
antiquity had made men understand simplicity and virtue 
otherwise than they were then understood, he maintained 
that the shepherds of modern pastorals should be more 
cultivated and more gentle than their ancient prototypes. 
Not that adherence to the old models had been the rule 
in France: Racan, the pastoral classic of the seventeenth 
century, appears to have studied Honoré d’Urfé’s Astrée 
far more than any other book, and in Fontenelle’s own day 
Segrais was continuing along the same general lines; and 
Racan and Segrais seem to have maintained, the one or 
the other, a very high reputation in France as pastoral 
writers, all through the eighteenth century. But Fonte- 
nelle’s importance comes from his having put the question 
of the relative worth of the ancient and modern litera- 
tures before his century. The Quarrel between the An- 
cients and the Moderns is, of course, very far from a 
purely literary debate: the moot-point was the superiority, 
from whatever angle, of the ancient over the modern age; 
literature was a convenient index. In other words, Fonte- 
nelle contended for the principle of human progress. 
Such a contention had to be sustained by a consideration 
of details; and the result was natural enough: the main 
principle was frequently ignored in the heat of discussion ; 
so that the arguments seem often futile, as, in the course 
of the Pope-Philips quarrel, was the case in England 
twenty years after Fontenelle’s Hssay. Hairsplitting 
about the acclimatization of a certain literary form occu- 
pied more of the attention of the factions than the ques- 
tion whether the modern idea of simplicity showed any- 
thing as to the relative excellence of the modern age. 


5 
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In the Essay on the Eclogue, indeed, Fontenelle does 
not insist on this idea of progress expressly, only maintain- 
ing that the shepherds of Theocritus and of Virgil do not 
correspond to the conception of ideal simplicity, such as his 
own contemporaries would imagine that of the Golden Age 
to have been; that, in other words, what was ideal for Bion 
and Moschus, or for Virgil, could no longer be so for the 
European of the last years of the seventeenth century. 

Adopting a notion already current in the Renaissance, 
Fontenelle supposes pastoral poetry to have been the first 
sort of poetic composition, because man’s first condition 
was that of a shepherd. W'e may notice at once that this 
supposition was too specious to fail of charming eigh- 
teenth-century critics, agog for attractive generalizations, 
and we find it constantly repeated during the whole first 
half of the period. However, Blair, in 1762, reminds us 
that pastoral was, as a matter of fact, probably the inven- 
tion of an age too highly cultivated, too bustling and fati- 
guing; it was natural that men should then conceive of a 
Golden Age the very opposite in its characteristics. 
“ Theocritus wrote at the court of King Ptolemy,” says 
Blair, “and Virgil at that of Augustus.” ® 

But Fontenelle does not imagine this poetry of the primi- 
tive age to have been charming if judged by moderns; 
those shepherds, he says, had not had the time to become 
at all polished ; with the development of society their con- 
dition lost its early dignity, and they were reduced to a 
state so miserable as to preclude any pleasing inspiration. 
Thus, shepherds were never like those presented by 
Theocritus; yet even his, generally far more polished 
and refined than any we can conceive to have existed, 


*In this detail Jovellanos follows Blair, or at least proposes this 
idea. In many respects Blair himself probably gleaned from Mar- 
montel. 
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too often offend us by relapsing into a coarseness which 
may be rural, but which is uncouth. For what may 
have scemed refined enough to the contemporaries of Theo- 
critus would appear coarse and crude to the more polished 
eighteenth century. Whether that period in France was 
really all that Fontenelle would have us infer, as com- 
pared with the court of Ptolemy, is beside the question. 
The trend of his discussion of what he conceived the 
ideal shepherd and the ideal pastoral life to be, it is 
not necesary to trace; his theory is already evident. The 
excuse for pastoral poetry, and the condition of its exis- 
tence are that it depicts a life of ideal simplicity ; however 
this life may change from age to age, the concern of the 
poet is not to picture it exactly, but to depict such a con- 
ception of it as will serve to charm, but never to shock or 
to distress. And with this we have the main outline of 
bucolic literature up to the very end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, exception made for a few reactionary, or rather anti- 
pastoral writers such as Swift, and for the social writers 
like Collins, who preceded Crabbe.* For there were those 
who, like Pope, would hear of nothing but an imitation as 
close as might be of the ancient practice, and others, who, 
like Philips, or Florian, could see charm in a national set- 
ting and treatment; yet they all, even Pope, reduced their 
compositions to the modern standards of taste and of 
custom. 

How much of eighteenth-century interest in pastoral can 
be attributed to Fontenelle it would be hard to determine, 


*I refer to the Oriental or Persian Eclogues of William Collins 
(1742), and in particular to the fourth, Agib and Secander; or, the 
Fugitives. The second of the Oriental Eclogues (Serim, or the Arti- 
ficial Famine) of John Scott of Amwell, is nearer the spirit of Crabbe. 
In both cases, the note is sounded but a moment, and it is after all 
true that Crabbe turned the tables against pastoral as a genre ex- 
pressing at once an ideal and a reality. 
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especially since it had never been quite a dead subject in 
the preceding epoch. Nevertheless, it would appear that 
at the time of his essay the form was living rather upon the 
reputation and the tradition of Racan, so far as France 
was concerned, and that elsewhere in Europe it was chiefly 
of interest as a survival of antiquity; consequently, with 
the passing of those studies which had kept Latin almost 
a living tongue, and the masterpieces of the Greek litera- 
ture fresh in the minds of most men of letters, it is fair to 
suppose that pastoral, without Fontenelle, would have 
died out in the very period in which we see it taking on 
new vigor.® 

At any rate, Fontenelle started discussion. We find the 
eclogue soon occupying an important place in the transac- 
tions of the French Academy ; as in 1707, when Genest was 
appointed to prepare a Study on pastoral Poetry; as in 
1712, when Fénelon considers it in his Letter to Dacter 
on the Occupations of the Academy; and the London 
coffee-houses buzzed with the discussion of it from 1709 to 
1713, when Pope and Philips and the Guardian were 
embroiled upon the subject. 

With the attempts at regenerating the literary life of 
Spain, the eclogue takes a considerable place in the poet- 
ical production and in the criticism of all the academies: 
Luzan treated of it in his Poetics of 1737; Montiano y 
Luyando read an eclogue in 1747 before an admiring au- 
dience in the Spanish Academy, and in 1760 Garcia 
de la Huerta read a piscatory eclogue in the Academy 
of San Fernando. This Spanish activity, although seem- 
ing out of place in a treatment of the first quarter of the 


* Probably it would be going too far to ascribe a large place to the 
influence of Fontenelle in the popularity of the shepherd-masquerade 
among the Arcadians of the Roman Arcadia, incorporated two years 
after the appearance of his Essay; but the coincidence is interesting. 
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eighteenth century, is probably more immediately con- 
nected with that period of French, English, and Italian 
literary history than with the one more exactly correspond- 
ing in point of time. Spain was then only following in 
well-beaten paths. 

As for Italy—particularly in the years following the 
foundation of the Arcadia—the eclogue was perhaps more 
written and less understood than any other form. There 
appears to have been little concern as to its real nature— 
in other words, the critical literature dealing with the 
form was relatively unimportant; and it follows that since 
the really enormous output of verse of a pastoral form was 
rarely excellent, the Arcadia was of the least importance 
in the history of the idea of eclogue. This is rather sur- 
prising in view of the enthusiasm in all Italy for the 
Arcadian masquerading. 

In 1709 Houdard de Lamotte had composed a Discourse 
on Poetry in General in which, and in a Discourse on the 
Eclogue, he repeats approximately Fonteneile’s ideas on 
pastoral. He fully admits that the conception is one not 
exactly founded upon historical probability: he knows that 
shepherds—how much more the- shepherds of primitive 
times !—are not ideal from the point of view of his own 
contemporaries. They must be somewhat idealized in 
everything, and, along with the rest, in respect to love. 
For he could not be charmed by shepherds who are not vir- 
tuous; and he would surely be bored by them if their con- 
versations did not contain a fair measure of wit, and even 
of gallantry. No doubt such terms as “ gallantry ” met 
with the disapproval of Pope, supposing that he was 
acquainted with this discourse; for “ gallantry’ would 
have had for him too modern a tone to be used in connec- 
tion with pastoral. Yet in his Hssay of the same year, he 
declares his preference for Virgil over Theocritus on 
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almost identical grounds. Lamotte says: “Is it not true 
. . . that, considering love only in itself, it is to degrade 
it to an instinct, to treat it with the simplicity of the 
Ancients, whereas with modern taste it acquires all the 
dignity of the reason and of the understanding?” Fur- 
ther: “ Although nothing be pleasing but what is natural, 
it does not follow that all that is natural should please.” 
But here indeed is the inevitable objection to pastoral as a 
representation of ideal simplicity. The eclogues of Am- 
brose Philips, published along with Pope’s in Tonson’s 
Miscellany for 1709, professedly imitations of Spenser, 
lack the charm of excellent poems, and accordingly fail 
to give the illusion that there could exist in England any 
rhyming shepherds in any Arcadian surroundings. But 
Gay’s humorous Shepherd’s Week, written at the instiga- 
tion of Pope, in 1714, for the very purpose of ridiculing 
Philips’s idea that the pastoral was possible in nationalized 
form, really has much national color. To create any real 
and pleasing illusion as to Arcadia existing at home, such 
a national pastoral must be either humorous, like the 
Shepherd’s Week, or in prose, like Florian’s Stella. The 
only composition of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century that might disprove this is Ramsay’s Gentle Shep- 
herd (1725).® 

But this, in the form in which it attained popularity, 
is rather a dramatic composition. The whole carries out 
a rather long plot that requires dramatic form, and is thus 
not a mere putting together of separate eclogues, each de- 
pending on itself for its interest. The circumstances of 
its composition should, however, be mentioned as showing 
a development of the Pope-Philips quarrel. 


*I desire to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor J. B. Fletcher, 
of Columbia University, for information about the English pastoral. 
He is not, however, responsible for the present interpretation. 


—_ 
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Pope had been ignored, as a writer of pastoral, both by 
Philips in the preface to his own compositions of that 
kind, and by the writer of the Guardian articles of 1713. 
So when Gay’s Shepherd’s Week appeared, in 1714, those 
who knew the relations of Gay to these men could hardly 
have mistaken the Shepherd’s Week for an entirely inde- 
pendent composition. No doubt all were amused by the 
merry progress of those eclogues, but the satiric edge had 
too evidently been whetted on Philips himself. The names 
given by Gay to his swains were so extremely countrified 
as to make any English reader sure from the first that 
shepherds with such names could by no means inhabit any 
other than an Arcadia of buffoons. But Ramsay, as it 
appears, not very well initiated into these London bicker- 
ings, wrote Gay an enthusiastic letter in verse, and went 
ahead to shape his Gentle Shepherd—quite a serious com- 
position—full of the consoling security of one not walking 
on unbeaten paths. Accordingly, the form that Ramsay 
may be said to have nationalized and modernized was en- 
couraged by a humorous but really controversial poem, 
written to discredit Ambrose Philips, the man who be- 
lieved that the result really obtained by Ramsay was pos- 
sible. Ramsay was understood and much appreciated, but 
one feels that his success in the writing of national pasto- 
ral is to be attributed, rather than to anything else, to the 
fact that he made an interesting plot. The element of 
interest was felt to be particularly feeble in most pastoral. 

Florian expressed this opinion in the preface to his 
pastoral romance Stella, written about 1788—one of those 
works which, like Gessner’s Jdyls and the operas of Meta- 
stasio and of Zeno earlier in the century, enjoyed a popu- 
larity that was not limited to the learned. And this 
opinion is precisely the one that the typical reader of to-day 
would give. Florian says that pastoral in general is con- 
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sidered boresome, and insists that “there must be various 
reasons for tedium when everybody yawns.” He does not 
deny the fair theory of the critics, that “the principal 
charm of pastoral should be, that it inspire virtue,” but 
he says that “ pastorals are faulty in that they have no 
interest . . . a collection of eclogues is like a collection 
of the first scenes of plays.” 

So much for the eclogue in contrast to the pastoral 
drama, the opera, the romance, the prose idyl; it was 
not, it could not be for the eighteenth century any more 
than it could be for us, a truly popular form. And there 
were those who understood this. 

He who saw how Homer “took Perrault by mighty 
force out of his saddle, then hurled him at Fontenelle; 
with the same blow dashing out both their brains,” wrote 
a British eclogue (Dermot and Sheelah, 1728). Swift's 
intention was here the same as Gay’s had been—or should 
we say Pope’s?—in the Shepherd’s Week; only where 
Gay’s eclogues, considered as an argument against pasto- 
ral, were unconvincing, on account of their merry charm 
and pretty touches of nature, Swift’s eclogue, in its cold, 
hard coarseness, was capable of putting a damper upon 
enthusiasts for any modern adaptation of the form. He 
would have carried on a campaign like Pope’s, and with 
the same John Gay as cat’s-paw, to combat the idea that 
British pastoral could be a true, living form. Gay, how- 
ever, appears not to have found an opportunity to comply 
with his wishes: Mr. Gosse tells us that “ Swift proposed 
to Gay that he should write a Newgate pastoral in which 
the swains and nymphs should talk and warble in slang.” 
Had Gay done so, it is probable that Swift would have 
been made acquainted with some very national characters 
whose possibilities he had not realized; for Gay is, after 
all, one of the first of the moderns in pastoral, and one of 
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those who have made country folk most alive, even though 
it be in caricature. 

It seems, so far, that the principal concern of those who 
were interested in pastoral was to settle the question of 
whether the modern age could continue the eclogue form, 
and if so, what was to be its style: an imitation as exact as 
might be of the ancient form, as Pope desired, or a modern 
adaptation, after the manner of Fontenelle. The two 
schools agreed in desiring that the eclogue serve a moral 
purpose. The pastorals of Fontenelle would doubtless 
have inspired virtue, had they not inspired tedium; the 
coldness of his eclogues, like that of Pope’s, was no good 
omen for the future vigor of the form they tried to revive. 
The appreciation of nature, as well as an understanding 
of the most simple people, are prerequisite to any success 
in this field, and the colorless swains of the modern An- 
cients are a pitiful contrast to the live creatures of Theo- 
critus. With the exception of Ramsay, one can hardly 
recollect a single writer of eclogue of the eighteenth cen- 
tury,—and Gessner is not an exception to this generali- 
zation—who really represented country folk as they are; 
or rather, since the countryman is passing, as they were 
in that time. Pope’s and Fontenelle’s are colorless, Gay’s 
are too near the clown, Ambrose Philips’s are most unwit- 
tingly ridiculous; Gessner’s and his follower Florian’s 
live in an idealized state; and Crabbe, towards the end of 
the century, set forth a village life that was purposely 
darkened with the heaviest shadows, and for reasons that 
were other than literary. 

But there was, beginning about 1725, a succession of 
pastoral compositions that had a clear right to be con- 
sidered genuinely such, if not for their representation of 
shepherds, at least for the feeling and beauty of the de- 
scriptions of nature. Aside from those in Gay and in 
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Ramsay, there are but few good touches of nature in eigh- 
teenth-century eclogue before the date mentioned. Am- 
brose Philips evidently felt called upon to regale the 
readers of Tonson’s Miscellany with descriptions of nature, 
and the effect of these passages is sometimes pleasing; 
only, neither he nor any other mortal ever saw what he 
describes ; so that his false nature hardly survives a second 
reading. 

The excellent dilettante Shenstone, who attempted to 
realize an ideal of nature on his estate of the Leasowes, 
might have been expected to put some of the true feeling, 
at least here and there, into his writing. For his ideal of 
nature appears to have been very much the pastoral ideal: 
the torrents and grottoes and groves of the “ English gar- 
den,” as the term was used, and, lost in this artificial but 
often pleasing wilderness, statues of the gods, and nymphs, 
and satyrs of antique tradition. He published his Pasto- 
ral Ballad in 1743, but unfortunately he was not a poet of 
much force, and one does not remember anything dis- 
tinctive in him. Nevertheless he was typical of not a 
little of the middle eighteenth-century eclogue: consider- 
able sensibility (his Ballad is in four parts, representing 
Corydon yearning for a glimpse of his mistress, hoping to 
receive her favors, solicitous about her every pleasure, and 
finally continuing her praises even when assured that she 
is faithless), no hidden sting of satire, as it seems :—a sort 
of passive delight in the antique form and in the anti- 
quated names. It is not very interesting to us, but it is 
a relief, in its better forms, from the eclogue of the “An- 
cients and Moderns” controversy, where one constantly 
feels reminded that the author would have the excellence 
of his performance bear witness to the soundness of his 
theory. In fact, Shenstone is a good example of the aver- 
age of pastoral spirit for the rest of the century: the quiet 
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sensibility, the indifference to place—one could conceive 
Gessner’s shepherds, for instance, to be of any nation— 
an unalterable enjoyment in the old semi-classical shep- 
herd-names of the Renaissance, and above all, of nature. 

One feels that this is especially true of the Spanish ec- 
logues of Iglesias de la Casa, of Alberto Lista, of Meléndez 
Valdés, of Salas—and that is, of those generally considered 
the leaders in the genre in Spain now and later; in all of 
these there is an extraordinary attention to nature and a 
charming portrayal of it.7_ One may say either that the 
Spanish eclogue has its excuse in the representation of na- 
ture, or that it fails of being true eclogue by over-emphasis 
on this side; but this depends upon the point of view. In 
any case, it is certain that the Spanish pastoral literature 
of the middle and of the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, compares, to say the least, not unfavorably with that 
of any other in this respect. 

In mentioning this Spanish type of eclogue, with inter- 
est in nature as its principal feature, we think at once of 
an English poet whose work resembles it more than that 
of his countryman Shenstone, namely, John Cunningham, 


* The sixth Idyl of Juan Meléndez Valdés, easily accessible in Riva- 
deneyra’s Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles (vol. Lx, p. 129), is a 
fair example. His romance entitled La Manana (ib., p. 147) is 
somewhat more spontaneous. The fifth Eclogue of José Iglesias de 
la Casa (ib., vol. Lx1, p. 452), of a somewhat later period, and especi- 
ally Alberto Lista’s 20th Lirica profana (ib., vol. Lxvm, p. 295) 
of the end of the century, are typical of the same spirit. The imita- 
tion, if one will, in certain lines, of Latin poems, can not be denied; 
indeed, it may sometimes even seem to force and render unnatural 
certain of these lyrics. But underneath all that, it is too evident 
that in certain cases at least, as in the authors cited, the love of 
nature is very genuine indeed. If the Spanish authors sometimes 
imitated classical touches, they seem at any rate constantly to have 
gone on the belief that portrayal of nature was, for better or for 
worse, the criterion of pastoral. 
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certain lines of whose book called Poems; chiefly Pastoral, 
published in 1766, are superior to almost anything that 
can be found in this field. 

Of course, it would not do to consider Shenstone, for all 
his considerable name in England at that time, as at all 
the leader of pastoral writing from 1740 to 1780: he is 
only a convenient type for the average of that time. The 
leader is Gessner, and his followers were in all Europe. 
Particularly was his reputation great in France; and 
though he had a conspicuous successor, Abbt, in Germany, 
his admirers were more numerous abroad, among them 
Girolamo Pompei, in Italy, and Florian in France. Gess- 
ner’s indifference to time and place, so long as he can 
write of ideal shepherds, is notorious, and his name has 
now the virtue of evoking faces like those in the pictures 
of Greuze. For us, it may be that one of the principal 
charms of Gessner lies in the fact that his eclogues are in 
prose. It might be objected that this is purely a matter 
of individual taste; yet even lovers of verse,—above all, 
lovers of the most perfect poetic expression—will prefer 
poetic prose to labored rhythm and rhyme, and find in it 
a simplicity that is lacking in most verse, despite the cour- 
ageous effort of most writers of eighteenth-century eclogue 
to force simplicity where they were not skillful enough to 
be naturally simple in verse. Yet Gessner merits no 
praise on this score, for we may almost say that he chose 
prose with reluctance, on account, as we hear, of his ina- 
bility to make any presentable verse at all... But how- 
ever his naturalness may appear to us, the admiration of 
his contemporaries appears not to have been due to that, 
but to his more genuine merits as a pastoral writer. The 
translations of his works were for the most part in verse. 
Berquin, writing in 1775, declares that Gessner is “ equal 
in simplicity to the shepherd of Sicily, sensitive and affec- 
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tionate like Racan, without his tender expressions ever be- 
coming languorous.” And Professor Blair, in his Lec- 
tures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres delivered in 1762 
(but not revised for publication until 1783), declares that, 
although, being ignorant of German, he cannot judge of 
the originals, he yet considers Gessner, “in the subject 
and conduct of his Pastorals . . . to have outdone all the 
moderns.” A record of the praises of Gessner by his con- 
temporaries abroad would require a longer paper than this, 
but not so much could be said of his reputation in Ger- 
many or in the German-speaking countries. J. J. Hot- 
tinger, in his life of Gessner of 1796, says that “in 
Germany, and in part also in Switzerland, he is still spoken 
of with suspicious reserve.” This in connection with the 
Biblical pastoral The Death of Abel, but applicable like- 
wise to his pastorals of the classical tradition. Hottinger 
contrasts the doubtful German attitude to the exuberantly 
enthusiastic reception of Gessner’s works by French 
devotees to pastoral, as well as by the larger French pub- 
lic. He attributes the difference to the fact that, as he 
supposes, the French were a people formed in taste, not 
needing any other guide to the right appreciation of a 
masterpiece ; whereas “ with a public of uncultivated taste 
—and such the German still is—people make an effort to 
find that beautiful which is so judged by the critics, and 
begin to be ashamed of their approval so soon as the critics 
change the style.” But it would seem that German critics 
still hesitate to accept Gessner as the great pastoral poet 
he was held to be in France—and the modern sentiment 
is no doubt on their side. All of which does something to 
prove the fragility of Fontenelle’s theory: that the repre- 
sentation of virtue in ideally perfect samples of humanity 
is a spectacle capable of attracting . . . that other sample 
of humanity, the general reader. 
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The same objection applies to Florian. His adaptation 
of Cervantes’s Galatea and his other more original works: 
Stella, Ruth, and Numa, as well as his essay on pastoral, 
stand for the romance or the dramatic form as against 
the eclogue. And doubtless the romance form made his 
pastorals far more interesting than they could otherwise 
have been. But the school.of Gessner was possessed with 
the idea that to inspire virtue was the first concern of the 
pastoral writer; and the consequence of this ministerial 
attitude was to render tiresome what might otherwise have 
charmed. We can be sure that Gessner’s and Florian’s 
large popularity was due to what was found interesting in 
their plots and to their attractive narrative, rather than 
to the moral uplift of their works. For there never was 
more naively virtuous eclogue than that of Berquin, one 
of the most fervent admirers of Gessner (his Idylles are 
of 1775). But he won for his compositions the name of 
“ berquinades ” for his pains ; which shows that the French 
were coming to demand something other than what he could 
give. This does not mean that his [dylles were not widely 
read—but, it seems, as moral examples for youth, rather 
than as pastoral for itself. Those were days when relief 
from a prevailing atmosphere of immorality and corrup- 
tion was sought, not only in the theorizing of Rousseau, 
but also in any picture of a simpler and better society. 

From this time on, the eclogue is, more often than not, a 
form for conveying some lesson, or for furthering some 
idea or making propaganda. The scientific eclogue of the 
“ Arcadians,” which continued to flourish during the 
greater part of the century in Italy, is at once the most 
vninteresting in itself and the most curious that could be 
imagined when considered in connection with the funda- 
mental character of the form. Along with “scientific ec- 
logue” we find, in the collection of Poems of the Arca- 
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dians * very frequent examples of the “ laudatory eclogue.” 
It was a type that had by no means died out with the Re 
naissance: it had been frequent in England before Pope, 
and Pope’s own pastorals have a very laudatory atmos- 
phere. John Pomfret’s Pastoral Essay on the Death of 
Queen Mary, already cited, is a good example of the Eng- 
lish laudatory eclogue. A more curious piece of the same 
nature—although here it is a living sovereign who is 
praised—is the Piscatory Eclogue composed by Garcia de 
la Huerta in praise of Carlos III. It was read before the 
Academia de San Fernando in 1760; that it should have 
stood the test of recitation is no insignificant fact in the 
history of panegyric! Here, some fishermen, their boat 
capsized and cast on shore by a storm, halt the necessary 
repairs, in order to vie with each other in enumerating 
the means by which the glories of Carlos may be celebrated 
and perpetuated; they suggest the employment for this 
object of the resources of architecture, sculpture, coinage, 
painting, the efforts of the commanders of the navy, and 
of historians. . . All that results from noticing such 
aberrations is the fact that, wherever they appear, the 
interest in pastoral for its own sake is evidently not very 
vital. 

Since Galland’s French translation, in 1704, of those 
Oriental tales which we know, under one form or another, 
as the Thousand and One Nights, or the Arabian Nights, 
there was a steadily growing interest in the East. Of 
course, the long romances of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in France, in Germany, and elsewhere, had fre- 
quently an Oriental setting. But from Galland on there 
is—what had hardly existed before in the letters of west- 


® Rime degli Arcadi, edited by Crescimbeni and others from 1716 
to 1780. 
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ern Europe—an exact, or rather the striving after an exact 
representation of Oriental life and manners. No doubt 
the popularity of the Thousand and One Nights hastened 
by many years real understanding of the East. But the 
first effect of Galland’s work was perhaps not so much to 
ereate a scholarly interest in Eastern institutions and 
literatures as to cause a hankering in the public for more 
of this exotic atmosphere, whether the true one, or only a 
delusion. There were innumerable stories and novels 
written with an Oriental setting, and, following the Per- 
sian Letters of Montesquieu about 1720, innumerable sa- 
tires of society, couched in the form of wondering letters of 
travelling Turks, Chinese, or what not. As a matter of 
fact, however great the réle of Galland’s book may have 
been as the first to popularize Oriental literature—the Bible 
is of course excepted—it was not until the latter part of 
the century that the nations of Central Europe made any 
honest effort to become acquainted with those literatures 
that were not of their direct lineage. It is then that men 
like Mallet, with his Northern Antiquities, and Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, with his studies on Oriental literatures and 
languages, began to mark an epoch. 

But it was noted that the first use of the Oriental set- 
ting—as regards either characters or scene—was to form 
a background for romantic adventure or for satire or moral- 
izing. The first well-known English Oriental eclogues are 
of this last nature: Persian Eclogues by Collins, of 1742. 
They are four moralizing pieces: on the misery of a life 
without virtue, on the folly of seeking riches through dan- 
gers, on the beauty of the life of a faithful sultan, on a 
shepherdess become a sultana, but remaining devoted to 
her native vales, on the misery to which a people is sub- 
jected by a sultan’s neglect of his official duties. ... In 
short, here is an inspiring of virtue that must have warmed 
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the cockles of Fontenelle’s heart. For our part, however, 
we owe thanks to Collins for pigeon-holing these pieces as 
pastoral ; they would otherwise be hard to identify: except 
that the majority of the speakers in these “ eclogues”’ are 
of humble station, there is but little to ally them with 
pastoral writings in general. 

In 1768 came the Arabian Eclogue of Sir William 
Jones. He speaks of it as a translation, but he does not 
indicate the original. In 1772 he published his Arcadia, 
an attractive versification of the allegory of Steele—or of 
the author of the article on pastoral in No. 32 of the Guar- 
dian. Likewise in 1772 appeared the most important 
article on pastoral of the latter part of the century: Jones’s 
Essay on the Poetry of the Eastern Nations, in which the 
form is again brought into a vital relation with literature. 
Jones says: 

Arabia, or that part of it which we call the Happy, and which 
the Asiatics know by the name of Yemen, seems the only country 
in the world, in which we can properly lay the scene of Pastoral 
Poetry, because no nation of this day, can vie with the Arabians in 
the delightfulness of their climate and the simplicity of their man- 
ners ... as the Arabians are such admirers of beauty, and as they 
enjoy such ease and leisure, they must naturally be susceptible of that 
passion which is the true spring and source of agreeable poetry; and 
we find indeed that love has a greater share in their poems than any 
other passion; it seems to be always uppermost in their minds and 
there is hardly an elegy, a panegyric, or even a satire, which does 
not begin with the complaints of an unfortunate, or the exaltations 
of a successful lover. 

He describes the wandering life of the Arab tribes with 
the consequent frequent separation of lovers, and the poetry 
that has grown up on this theme. Considering the charac- 
ter of this inspiration, the comparisons and the images 
drawn from nature and from the existing pastoral life, we 
find it not hard to feel the plausibility of his contention 
that pastoral poetry is more alive in Arabia than in 


Europe. 
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It is hardly in the field of the present paper—nor, in 
any event, within the competence of the writer—to discuss 
this fact, or theory as it may be. What is of particular 
interest to us, is that Sir William Jones sought to bring 
his contemporaries to a recognition of pastoral—even 
though it be in Arabia—as a living form, appealing by its 
simplicity to all. He does indeed put some emphasis in 
the essay, as in the Arcadia, upon the moral significance 
of pastoral, or rather its moral purpose; but he does this to 
a less extent than most who had treated of the form before 
him. His chief interest in it appears to be that felt by 
the writers of the village literature that was to come; the 
interest in the loves, the trials, and the triumphs of simple 
folk. On the other hand, it is not going too far to say that 
his intention in trying to revive the form was not humani- 
tarian, but eminently literary. His translation of the 
fresh and living, but none too simple Sakuntala of Kali- 
dasa, is typical of what he admired, if not of his own 
ability as a poet. 

But the humanitarian interest is becoming general at 
this time, and the most striking example of its introduc- 
tion into pastoral is likewise, I believe, to be sought for in 
England. It would not do to forget that representation 
of the country poor had long existed in what is pastoral 
literature in the broader sense. In 1773 and 1778 ap- 
peared the Observations on the Present State of the Paro- 
chial and Vagrant Poor and the four Moral Eclogues of 
John Scott of Amwell, who also, in conformity with the 
prevailing taste for the Oriental, wrote three eclogues at 
once Eastern in their setting and humanitarian in spirit. 
The pamphlet cited above is not the effusion of the faddist 
who leaves his study for “social work,” but appears upon 
examination to be a painstaking investigation of one of 
England’s most trying problems, at that time, as now. 
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And then again, the Moral Eclogues are not the heavy and 
tiresome lucubrations of the well-intentioned but plodding 
lover of mankind, who has been known to seek through 
verse to reach the sensibilities of lovers of poetry: they are 
more than ordinarily attractive pictures of nature, and 
more free than one would expect of excessive moralizing. 
The descriptions of plants and flowers are indeed so full 
of the real feeling that was more or less characteristic of 
the Spanish bucolic literature of the middle of the cen- 
tury, that one is sure, as in the case of those compositions, 
that the real interest of the writer was in nature rather 
than in the lives of shepherds or their like. This is 
simply a frank avowal of the impression which Scott’s 
eclogues give, yet we know that none had a greater interest 
than John Scott in the country people of the time in Eng- 
land. His Oriental Eclogues are Arabian, Indian, and 
Chinese in setting, but are purely humanitarian in their 
purpose: an understanding of the special characteristics 
of the various Oriental peoples seems to have been quite 
lacking in our author. For example, the scene of Serim, 
or the Artificial Famine might as well have been China 
as Bengal—had English financiers been as powerful in 
China as they were in Bengal—-; the scene of Ia-po, or the 
Good Governor might as well have been Bengal as China. 
In short, the use of the Oriental setting seems to have been 
in deference to the mode. 

One is at first a little nonplussed that the author of the 
Moral Eclogues should have written such a paper as that 
On the State of the Parochial and Vagrant Poor; at any 
rate, this pamphlet would have been expected rather in the 
output of Crabbe. But it shows that pastoral could still 
be of interest to thoughtful men as a relief from every-day 
life, or as a vehicle for propaganda or moralizing. Arcadia 
had not disappeared altogether. On the Continent, these 
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were the days of Berquin, of a renascent interest in Mon- 
tesquieu’s Temple de Gnide;® these were the days when 
Meléndez was crowned for an eclogue by the Spanish 
Academy ; Gessnerism was in full flower in France, with 
Florian, and André Chénier was writing his Jdylles. 

But in England it is certain that after 1783, the date 
of Crabbe’s Village, the eclogue was no longer to be in any 
sense a popular form. It is hard to see why the humani- 
tarian interest, as expressed by Crabbe, should have had 
an immediate result in stopping the production of eclogues 
in England; whereas in France, the French Revolution, 
with all that it disclosed of misery, seems to have had no 
immediately deterrent effect on this form of literary pro- 
duction. It would hardly do to attribute this to Crabbe’s 
direct onslaught against the form. It is certain that one 
carries away from a reading of the Village the impression 
that Crabbe had but little grudge against the pastoral as 
such ; only, a real interest in the British poor, and a desire 
that a deceiving veil should no longer be stretched over 
their sufferings. His is the farthest remove from a purely 
literary stricture: were the shepherds, or villagers, only 
materially happy, one feels that he would not have made 
it his concern to quibble about whether they should be 
called Alexis or Meg, Palemon, or Hobbinol; or whether 
they should be represented with the colors of the conven- 
tional Arcadian painting, or as they might certainly have 
been seen, here and there in English countrysides, Arca- 
dian enough, had he been interested in the exception and 
not the rule. 

A realization that the shepherd of eclogue was hardly 
real fills all the pastoral criticism from Fontenelle and 
Pope to Marmontel and Gessner; and one of the most 


* Colardeau’s versification appeared in 1779. 
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widely read of English critics, Johnson, had long ago made 
pastoral idealization a theme for carping. Chapter XIX 
of Rasselas, called “ A Glimpse of Pastoral Life,” written 
in 1759, is the equally famous prototype of the criticism 
of Crabbe. Everywhere in The Lives of the Poets (1779- 
81), as for example in the life of Lyttleton, Johnson abuses 
the form. Of Lyttleton’s Progress of Love he says: “It 
is sufficient blame to say that it is Pastoral.” Boswell, 
under 1783, says that Johnson that year “revised The 
Village, an admirable poem by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. 
Its sentiments as to the false notions of rustic happiness 
and rustic virtue were quite congenial with his own. . .” 
It seems that Juhnson, in his character as a literary critic, 
—one surely not assumed by Crabbe—must have been a 
greater influence against pastoral than almost any other 
Englishman of the century, if we except Swift; therefore 
it would be better, perhaps, not to emphasize the influence 
of Crabbe in explaining the sudden cessation of the popu- 
larity of the form in England about 1783. 

It will be noticed that the most important side of the 
history of the pastoral in the eighteenth century was the 
critical ; not by reason of its bulk, but because of the merit 
of the works. Fontenelle, Lamotte, Marmontel, and Flo- 
rian all wrote excellent expositions. Not that exceptions 
cannot be taken, as particularly in the case of Fontenelle; 
but it is a sort of criticism that is bound to interest, since 
the authors of it had ideas of their own to further. It 
would, therefore, in one sense, be more exact to say that 
this criticism is a body of controversial papers. But in 
any case, they are the most interesting side of the history 
of the pastoral in the eighteenth century; probably no one 
would question, indeed, that taken as a whole they are more 
important in literature than the eclogues and pastoral 
novels themselves. 
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It can not be said that criticism directed the course of 
original composition to any great attainment; the feeling 
for nature that lives in the best of the pastorals does not 
appear to have been a development brought about by for- 
mer pastoral writing, but a new current of sentiment flow- 
ing from quite other sources. But neither the pastoral 
tradition nor the new love of nature found any great ex- 
pression—if they were even understood—in the writings 
of Florian, or even in those of Saint-Lambert—who is not, 
however, to be judged harshly, but whose writings belong 
no more than those of Thomson to the narrow history of 
pastoral. Of Delille’s Georgic rhymes far less can be 
said, although they have an indirect historical importance 
in connection with the eclogue. 

At the close of the century came the three works which 
alone, of all those produced, seem likely to remain, or 
worthy to remain: André Chénier’s Idylles (ec. 1780, but 
not published until 1816), Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s 
Paul et Virginie (1788), and just over the border of the 
century, in 1803, Les Déguisements de Vénus, of Parny. 
It is not the fashion to speak highly of Parny ; his doubtful 
moral influence makes him a sort of taboo; and it will 
readily be admitted that his work was only indirectly pas- 
toral. He had no intention of representing an ideally in- 
nocent life—at least not in Fontenelle’s acceptation of the 
word, nor in ours. But the spirit of the country is 
stronger in these poems, and the verse far more skillful 
than most that pastoral was clothed in. In relation to 
the literature of his day, he is the pastoral counterpart— 
so far as the eclogues are concerned—of the licentious 
novelists, but there is between him and the rakes of the 
novel all the difference that separates instinct from per- 
version. By the ancients, if one may be permitted the 
reflection, Parny would have been considered more truly 
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pastoral than most modern writers, and that on account of 
the very spontaneity whereby he contrasts with the rest, 
and gives a raison d’étre to the setting, independent of 
any controversial intention. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre is, of course, as far as pos- 
sible from the eclogue, but far nearer than most others to 
the precepts of Fontenelle and his successors. If he felt 
himself allied to any of the writers of pastoral, it was cer- 
tainly to Florian and to Gessner, not only in the form, 
which is in each case that of the prose story, but in that 
spirit of innocence and simplicity which is their common 
nature. 

Chénier gives rise to another question. Of the modern 
writers of pastoral, he mentions, in one eclogue, only 
Segrais, and with the approval that was common in his 
time. In another of his eclogues he is said '° to imitate 
Gessner. With one or two exceptions, his work could be 
used to illustrate the tenets of Marmontel. But it is to 
be doubted whether he ever attempted to put into practice 
what was taught in his day; we must leave him where his 
critics have decided he belongs—rather out of the main 
current of the French literature of his time. Neverthe 
less, in his eclogues or idyls we find the only reflections of 
the ideas of liberty that are evident in pastoral at that time 
in France. 

Thus the eclogue, although in general preserving, and 
in some cases practically continuing, the tradition of the 
Renaissance, still lived the life of the eighteenth century, 
in respect to the trend of ideas. England and France, 
whether or not they produced the best in the kind, seem 
to have furnished the examples that were followed else- 


* Note to the eighth Idyl, Pannychis, in Poésies d’ André Chénier, 
edited by L. Beeq de Fouquiéres (Paris, Charpentier, 1862), p. 99. 
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where. And if we take the most noted of all the pastoral 
writers of the time—the Swiss Gessner—as more French 
than German in his ideas (and there seems considerable 
plausibility in this, when we recall the reception his works 
met with in France as contrasted with Germany), then 
the generalization is even more valid. 

However, the love of nature that seems to us so vital a 
quality in eclogues, was perhaps most evident in Spain,— 
possibly because there was so little else that the literati of 
that unfortunate land could approach with security. And 
again, it was not in France, but in the Arcadia of Italy, 
that the eighteenth-century mania for experiment and spec- 
ulation was manifest in the so-called scientific eclogue, 
or that in which shepherds were made to discourse upon 
problems of physics or of chemistry. This question is 
not to be disposed of by any hasty consideration based on 
a high respect for French literary taste. It appears rather 
to have been at least partly occasioned, as was the nature- 
eclogue of Spain, by the peculiar political situation of the 
nation, which left the progressive aspirations of writers 
but a restricted road to travel. In this light it is possibly 
significant from the humanitarian point of view that the 
class of men chosen by the Arcadians to discuss scientific 
experiment should be precisely those heretofore generally 
supposed least to possess the requisite capabilities. Of 
course, it would not do to make too much of this supposi- 
tion: the shepherd of eclogue was always an idealized be- 
ing, although—and this is what might justify the foregoing 
remark—not in precisely this respect of intellect; rather 
in that of emotions, ideal instincts. 

Again, it is to be explained why the humanitarian pas- 
toral should arise in England. But it is at least curious 
that, excepting in Chénier’s idyls on one or two occasions, 
no notable example of humanitarian pastoral should have 
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appeared in France; the more especially when we con- 
sider to what extent the French generation of the Revolu- 
tion indulged in theoretical consideration of the natural 
rights and inherent qualities—if the term will be excused, 
for lack of a better—of the common man. The only expla- 
nation to be offered—and it seems insufficient enough—is, 
that the storm of the Revolution left too little repose and 
security for quiet versifying, or the writing of poems. 
With the immense production of a Jacques Delille before 
us, it is hard to believe that there must not have been other 
reasons for this apparent anomaly—other reasons that 
must have been more deeply rooted in the time, and that 
restrained true poetic expression. 


Harotp Ermer Manvz. 








XX.—THE MIRACLE PLAY IN ENGLAND— 
NOMENCLATURE’ 


It is the purpose of this paper to make a critical inquiry 
into the actual use of the term Miracle Play in England 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. The 
present state of opinion among most historians of the Eng- 
lish drama is that the term there during that period came 
to include all religious plays. The trend of this view dur- 
ing the last sixty or seventy years, as it develops from con- 
servative statement to absolute, sweeping generalization, 
forms an interesting chapter in the history of critical no- 
menclature. 

In 1843, Thomas Wright, in his introduction to an edi- 
tion of the Chester Plays (p. vii), wrote: 

In France, the distinction between miracles and mysteries was 
carefully preserved to the latest times. In England, as early as the 
fourteenth century, there appears to have been some confusion in the 
application of these terms, and the name of miracles was given fre- 
quently to all kinds of scripture plays as well as to plays of saints’ 
miracles. 


Collier’s statement a generation later is well generalized 
(Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry, 1879, u, p. 53): 


The dramatic productions of this country (England) exist in no 
more ancient form than that of plays founded upon the Old and 
New Testaments, with additions from the apocryphal gospels: the 
legends of the lives of saints and martyrs appear also to have afforded 
subjects for exhibitions of the same kind. Their proper designation 
is miracles or Plays of Miracles. 


J. H. Wylie, though not primarily a historian of the 


*It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Manly 
for the thesis of this paper and for many helpful suggestions in con- 
nection with it. 
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drama, in his history of England * adds the following pas- 
sage to our chronological survey of material: ‘‘ But the 
‘great miracles’ were ‘the Passion of our Lord and the 


*J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1884-1898, 4 vols., vol. 11, pp. 221-2. In support of 
his statement he gives, among others, from the cyclic plays two cita- 
tions not mentioned by any of the other historians. So I take space 
to consider them here. The first is from the Chester Plays (loc. 
cit., pp. 113-5), The Salutation and Nativity Play. The following 
is the situation: Salome, one of the two midwives who came at Jo- 
seph’s call, appeared after Mary had given painless birth to Christ, 
refused to believe that there had been a miracle in the birth, and 
attempted to find out “ whether shee be cleane maie.” Her band was 
miraculously made lifeless, but was healed again after she had done 
the bidding of an angel that appeared and told her to pray to Christ 
for forgiveness. The angel said: 

This mirackle nowe, that thou seeiste here 
Is of Godes owine power. 


After this the Expositor spoke thus: 
Lo, lordinges all, of this mirackelle here 
Fre[r] Barthelemew, in good manere, 
Beareth wittnes without were, 
As plaied is you beforne; 
Another mirackle, yf I maie, 
I shall rehearse, or I goe awaie, 
That befell that same daie 
That Jesus Christe was borne. 


Then he proceeded to tell of another that occurred at the time of 
Christ’s birth. 
The other passage cited by Wylie is from the York Plays (p. 362), 

the Mortificacio Christi. Caiphas mocks Jesus on the cross: 

I calle be a coward to kenne, 

pat meruaylles and mirakills made, 

pou mustered enmange many menne, 

But, brothell, pou bourded to brede. 


In both cases cited here, of course, the references are not to a type 
or dramatic form, but to the miraculous acts. For an analysis of 
this method in detail—with its attendant fallacies—as employed at 
length by another writer see my study, A New Theory Concerning 
the Origin of the Miracle Play (Banta, 1914), chap. 1. 
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Creation of the World,’ etc. Such exhibitions were us- 
ually known in England as ‘the miracles’ or ‘ the mar- 
vels.’ ” 

Chambers (The Mediaeval Stage, u, p. 108) in a brief 
statement assumes the inclusive usage: 

The English miracle play reaches its full development with the 
formation of the great processional cycles almost immediately after 
the establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 1311. 


But Gayley’s definition permits no play of a religious na- 
ture to escape: 
All religious historical plays, biblical or legendary, cyclic or inde- 


pendent, of events contemporaneous with, or subsequent to, the 
Scriptural, were miracles, properly so called by our forefathers.’ 


So much for the present state of opinion. 

Now the evidence as to the actual usage is of two kinds: 
that given by churchmen and others whose interests were 
not primarily in the drama, and whose point of view 
would, therefore, be popular and uncritical; and that 
found in town and corporation records, in similar docu- 
ments, and in mss. of preserved plays; in short, the evi- 
dence of those who had some official connection with the 
drama and whose point of view, as a result, would be more 
critical and intelligent than that of the layman.* 

An examination of these two kinds of evidence shows 
(1):that even records of popular usage do not justify the 


*C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedy (1907), p. xviii. 
Cf. also, among others, A. W. Ward, Hist. Eng. Dram. Lit. etc., 
(1899) 1, p. 57; A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy (1908), p. 23; F. E. 
Schelling, The Elizabethan Drama, (1908), 1, p. 10. 

*Relative to the point of view of the playwright, the words of 
Brander Matthews are apt here (A Study of the Drama, p. 112): 
“Every student . . . must remember always that we have no right 
to assume that the author ever gave a thought to the specific name 
the historians of literature might one day bestow on his masterpiece.” 
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sweeping statements of modern historians of the drama, 
and (2) that the official records never employ the term 
miracle play in their references to cyclic plays or to inde- 
pendent religious plays of any kind. 

That the Miracle Play in its origin was a distinct type 
is a view pretty generally accepted; and such a statement 
need not be defended here.® 

The (quem miracula vulgariter appellamus) of Matthew 
Paris, who wrote about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in his reference to the St. Catherine play ® indicates 
that the type was commonly known by that time.?._ A con- 


*See, A New Theory, etc., passim. Richard Garnett (Eng. Lit., 
An Illustrated Record, 1, p. 223) does state that the distinction, 
mysteries and miracle plays, made by historians of the drama is 
practically unimportant. 

* Vitae Abbatum St. Albani (London, 1684), p. 1007. 

‘In this connection I give two other interesting references. The 
first is found in A Selection of Latin Stories from mss. of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Percy Society (London, 1842), 
vol. vi, pp. 99-100: “ Anno Domini circiter millesimo ce° 66° apud 
Corinthum, metropolum Graeciae inferioris, quae Gallograecia dicitur, 
contigit in festo beatae Mariae Magdalenae, duos fratres minores de 
conventu supradicto post dormitionem meridianam exire in patriam, 
pro quibusdam expediendis, et dum in prato longissimo super fluvium 
elongati essent a civitate per duo miliaria, viderunt ante se in eodem 
prato maximam multitudinem hominum congregatam, quos nunc 
silentes, nune acclamantes, nunc cachinnantes audiebant. Admir- 
antes igitur quare in loco tali tanta esse hominum adunatio, esti- 
mabant ibi spectacula celebrare quae nos miracula appellare consu- 
evimus.” The other reference is from a letter of Robert Grosse- 
teste of Lincoln written to his archdeacons on the conduct of his 
priests. See Epistles of Robert Grosseteste (Rolls Series), epistle 
cvl, p. 317, under the date 1244: “ Faciunt etiam, ut audivimus, 
clerici ludos quos vocant miracula, et alios ludos quos vocant Induc- 
tionem Maii, sive Autumni; et laici scotales; quod nullo modo vos 
latere posset, si vestra prudentia super his diligenter inquireret.” 
It should be mentioned here that the word miracula is missing in 
two of the three manuscripts of this letter. All the mss. are of the 
fifteenth century. 
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cise wording of the definition is that by Mr. Manly: “ The 
miracle play is the dramatization of a legend setting forth 
the life or the martyrdom or the miracles of a saint.” § 

The principal authorities on the use of the term from 
a popular point of view are well known from the frequent 
references to them by the modern historians of the drama: 
Manuel de Pechiez, Handlyng Synne, A Treatise on Myr- 
aclis Pleyinge, and A Survey of Cornwall. Chaucer, the 
author of Piers Plowman’s Crede, and a few others make 
very general and cursory mention of the term. I shall 
now proceed to examine somewhat in detail the principal 
authorities just named. 

The first of these chronologically are William of Wad- 
ington’s Manuel de Pechiez and Robert Manning of 
Brunne’s Handlyng Synne, a Middle-English translation 
of the Manuel.® 

The Handlyng, by Manning’s own statement in his auto- 
biographical introduction to the poem, dates from the year 
1303.!° And the Manuel was probably written only a 
few years earlier.'? 

From the same autobiographical passage to which I have 


5 Mod. Phil., 1v (1906-7), p. 585. 

* Ed. F. J. Furnivall, Roxburghe Club (London, 1862). Later ed., 
E. E. T. S., Original Series, Vols. 119, 123. I have not had access to 
the E. E. T. S. edition. 

* Op. cit., p. 3, ll. 56-75, esp. ll. 72-5, where he refers to the mon- 
astery at which he was staying when he made the translation: 


Dane Felyp was mayster pat tyme 
pat y began bys englyssh ryme 

pe yeres of grace fyl pan to be 

A pousand and pre hundred and pre. 


“T take here the statement of Creizenach (Cambridge Hist. Eng. 
Lit., v, pt. 1, p. 45). The Manuel de Pechiez by Wadington was 
“ composed, probably, about the end of the thirteenth century.” 
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referred we know that Manning of Brunne was a monk; 
and from the nature of William of Wadington’s treatise it 
is safe to assume that he was a churchman of some kind. 


The passages follow: 


Manuel 


Vn autre folie apert 4254 

Vnt les fols clercs cuntroue, 

Qe ‘ miracles’ sunt apele; 

Lur faces vnt la deguise 

Par visers, li forsene,— 

Qe est defendu en decree; 

Tant est plus grant lur peche. 

Fere poent representement,— 

mes ge ceo seit chastement 

En office de seint eglise 

Quant hom fet la deu seruise,— 

Cum iesu crist le fiz dee 

En sepulcre esteit pose, 

E la resurrectiun, 

Pur plus auer deuociun. 

Mes, fere foles assemblez 

En les rues des citez, 

Ou en cymiters apres mangers, 

Quant venunt les fols volun- 
ters,— 

Tut dient ge il le funt pur 
bien,— 

Crere ne les deuez pur rien 

Qe fet seit pur le honur de dee, 

Einz del deable, pur verite, 

Seint ysidre me ad testimone 

Qe fu si bon clerc lettre; 

Il dist ge cil ge funt spectacles 

cume lem fet en miracles, 

Ou ius ge nus nomames einz— 

Burdiz ou turneineins,— 

Lur baptesme unt refusez, 

E deu de ciel reneiez.” 4283 * 


Handlyng 

Hyt is forbode hym yn pe 
decre, 4640 

Myrfcles for to make or se; 

For myrfacles yf pou bygynne, 

Hyt ys a gaderyng, a syghte of 
synne, 

He may yn pe cherche purghe bys 
resun 

Pley be resurrececyun,— 

pat ys to seyé, how Gode ros,— 

God and man yn my3t and los,— 

To make man be yn beleué gode 

pat he has rose wyp flesshe and 
blode 

And he may pleye wypoutyn 
plyghte 

Howe god was bore yn jolé 
nyghte. 

To make men to beleue stedfastly 

pat he lyghte yn be vyrgyne 
Mary. 

juf pou do hyt yn weyys or 
greuys, 

A syghte of synne truly hyt 
semys. 

Seynt Ysodre, y take to wytnes, 

For he hyt seypb pat sop hyt es; 

pus hyt seyp yn hys boke 

bey forsaké pat bey toke— 

God and heré crystendom— 

pat make swiche pleyys to any 
man 

As myracles and bourdys, 

Or tournamentys of grete prys. 

4663 


* An Old French scholar to whom I took this passage several years 
ago began at once pointing out errors in the text and correcting them. 
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We turn to William of Wadington first. In this pas- 
sage he uses two technical terms for plays. The first, 
miracles, is the open folly which foolish clerks have con- 
trived: “Qe ‘ miracles’ sunt apele”; and the other, re- 
ferring to religious plays acted within the church, is called 
representement, the regular Latin repraesentatio. A clear 
distinction is made between the two. The fact that the 
two types are thrown in juxtaposition is no reason why 
we should confuse them and call them one and the same. 
He tells us exactly what he means by representement: 


Cum iesu crist le fiz dee 
En sepulcre esteit pose, 
E la resurrection; 


but, though he suggests the costuming,'* mentions the set- 
ting, and time of playing, attempts to connect them with 
the Roman spectacula,’* and declares, on the authority 


William of Wadington, and not the editor is to blame, and, further- 
more, he makes due apologies. Manuel, pp. 413-4, ll. 12736 ff.: 
De le franceis, ne del rimer, 

Ne me doit nuls hom blamer, 

Kar en engletere fu ne, 

E norri, ordine, et aleue; 

De une vile sui nome 

Ou ne est burg ne cite. 


De deu seit beneit chescun hom 
Ky prie pur Wilham Wadigtoun. 

% Cf. Tretise on Miraclis Pleyinge (Miitzner, Alteng. Sprachpr. 1, 
p. 228): “ Also sithen it makith to se veyne si;tis of degyse, aray of 
men and wymmen by yvil continaunse, eyther stiryng othere to 
letcherie, and of debatis . . . , wherfore it suffrith not a man to be 
holden enterly the j;erde of God over his heved, etc.” 

* The Seint ysidre (Seynt Ysodre of the Handlyng) is Isidore of 
Seville (c. 560-616, A.D.). The reference is to his Htymologiae and 
may refer to two passages. The first is Etym. xvi, 27 (Migna, 
P. L,, 82, p. 653), De ludis circensibus: “Ludi circenses sacrorum 
causa, ac gentilium celebrationibus instituti sunt. Unde et qui eos 
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of Isidore, that people who attend them are denying God 
and renouncing their religion, he fails entirely to let us 
know what the Miracle Play is. Whether he was clear 
in his own mind as to what it was we do not know. Some 
very bitter attacks have been made even on the modern 
stage by churchmen and others whose information con- 
cerning it was entirely at second hand. 

If Robert Manning had been like a modern translator, he 
would have given us a faithful reproduction of the Manuel 
passage in Middle English. But instead he followed the 
fashion of the medieval writer. ‘“ What he thought 
he might require” for his purpose he took and made into 
something new, though it had most of the old in it. As 
a result, he has given us a confused and illogical passage; 
for if he is intending to include Easter Plays and Christ- 
mas Plays under the term “ myracles,” he has turned the 
tables against himself and is convicted on his own count: 
you are forbidden by decree from seeing or “ making” 
miracle plays; but to make your own faith more steadfast 
you may see in the church the play of the Resurrection or 
of the Birth of Christ. Now if hyt (1. 4654) refers to 
these liturgical plays and thus makes them identical with 
“ myracles ” above, then we have the case of miracle plays 


spectant daemonum cultibus inservire videntur. Nam res equestris 
antea simplex agebatur, et utique communis usus reatus non erat, sed 
cum ad ludos coactus est naturalis usus, ad daemoniorum (sic) cul- 
tum translatus est.” The second is from Etym. xvm, 59, (Ibid., p. 659, 
De horum exsecratione): “ Haec quippe spectacula crudelitatis, et 
inspectio vanitatum non solum hominum vitiis, sed de daemonum 
jussis instituta sunt. Proinde nihil esse debet Christiano cum cir- 
censi insania, cum impudicitia theatri, cum amphitheatri crudeli- 
tate, cum atrocitate arenae, cum luxuria ludi. Deum enim negat, 
qui talia praesumit, fidei Christianae praevaricator effectus, qui id 
denuo appetit quod in lavacro jam pridem renuntiavit, id est, dia- 
bolo, pompis et operibus ejus.” This last sentence pretty surely 
gives us the source of the last three or four lines of William of 
Wadington. 


7 
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in the church which are not miracle plays. But take them 
out into the streets or cemeteries and presto, change; they 
become miracle plays again! On the other hand, if hyt 
refers to playing, the author is logical, but confused and 
unclear in his statement. In that case the passage would 
read: If you do it (t.e., watch plays) in the streets or 
cemeteries, it is truly a sinful sight for you. At all events, 
we shall not get very far if we come to Robert Manning to 
find what the fourteenth-century Englishman thought 
Miracle Plays were. 

A word next on the references in Chaucer and Pierce 
the Ploughman’s Crede. The one from Chaucer is in the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue, and reads: 

Myn housbond was at London al that Lente. .. . 
Therefore I made my visitaciouns, 

To vigilies and to processiouns, 

To preching eek and to thise pilgrimages, 

To pleyes of miracles and mariages. (C. 7’., ll. 6137-40.) 


One of the two from Pierce the Ploughman reads: 


We haunten none tauernes ne hobelen abouten; 
At marketts & myracles we medlep us nevere. 
(E. E. T. S., London, 1867, ll. 106-7.) 


Neither of these passages gives any suggestion of what 
the writers meant by miracles. The other passage from 
Pierce runs: 


_ And at pe lulling of oure Ladye be wymmen to lyken, 
And miracles of midwyves, & maken wymmen to wenen, 
pat pe lace of our ladie smok li;teth hem of children. (ll. 77-9.) 


Here assuredly the word miracles refers, not to the dra- 
matic type, but to miraculous incidents; here probably to 
the case of Salome in the Nativity play (cf. footnote to 
Wylie, p. 449). 

Chronologically, the next case which is cited by histor- 
ians of the drama is A tretise of miraclis pleyinge of the 
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later fourteenth century.’° The author is evidently one 
of the long roll of churchmen and religious reformers who 
from Tertullian on down through the centuries opposed 
the drama. His point of view and method are distinctly 
popular. Matzner hits off the essential feature of his trea- 
tise in a few words: “ Zuerst trigt es entschieden den 
Charakter des Wycliffismus.” *® As to method, in his gen- 
eral organization he is clear, but in details he is fully as 
confused and vague as one would expect a loose-thinking 
reformer to be, whose appeal is to an even more uncritical 
and loose-thinking populace. In the first half of his trea- 
tise he attacks the six reasons which he presupposes those 
to give who defend mitraclis pleyinge, and in the last half 
he closes his case against the practice. His employment 
of the word playing for proof will serve to illustrate his 
method in detail. It is called into service six times. The 
first, which I give in detail, is the case of the holy Sara, 
daughter of Raguel: 


Therfore sich myraclis pleying not onely pervertith our bileve but 
oure verrey hope in God, by the whiche seyntis hopiden that the 
more thei absteneden hem fro siche pleyes, the more mede thei shuld 
have of God; and therfore the holy Sara, the dou;ter of Raguel 

. seith, ‘ Lord, thow woost that nevere y coveytide man, and clene 
y have kept myselfe fro all lustis, nevere with pleyeris y myngid me 


mysilfe . . . and sythen a 3onge womman of the Olde Testament . . . 
abstenyde hir fro al mancr ydil pleying and fro al cumpany of idil 
pleyeris; myche more a prist of the Newe Testament . . . aw;te to 


abstene hym fro al ydil pleying both of myraclis and ellis.” 


*See Reliquiae Antiquae, ed. Th. Wright and J. O. Halliwell 
(London, 1843), vol. 1, pp. 42-57. Better edition by Eduard Miitz- 
ner, Altenglische Sprachproben (Berlin, 1867), Bd. 1, Zweite Abth., 
pp. 222-242. Miitzner (pp. 222-224) gives a brief analysis of its 
contents, and discusses it briefly in relation to its period. 

** Mitzner, op. cit., p. 223. 

 Mitzner, pp. 231-232. Cf. Tobit 3, 16-17: 

Tu scis Domine, quia numquam concupivi virum, 
et mundam servavi animam meam ab omni 
concupiscentia, Numquam miscui me, etc. 
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The other five are of a piece with this one. The second 
refers to Ishmael’s playing with Isaac and being driven 
out into the desert; ?* the third to Abner’s and Joab’s 
followers playing before them and their destroying one 
another; '® the fourth to the playing of the Children of 
Israel before the golden calf while Moses was praying for 
them; *° the fifth to the destruction of the children of 
Bethel who “ pleyingly ” mocked Elisha, and were torn 
to pieces by bears; *! and the sixth to David’s playing be- 
fore the ark of the Lord.?* A man who shows such a con- 
fused state of mind with regard to the use of important 
terms can certainly not be expected to give us a logical 
idea of what the dramatic type, Miracle Play, includes— 
even from the popular as opposed to the official point of 
view. 

But let us see just what he does include. I quote the 
passages essential to the interpretation. The first instance 
occurs in the introductory paragraph of the treatise (Matz- 
ner, p. 225): 

The myraclis therfore that Crist dude heere in erthe, outher in 


hymself outher in hise seyntis, weren so efectuel and in ernest done, 
that to sinful men that erren thei broujten forjyvenesse of synne . . . 


* Miitzner, pp. 231-232. Cf. Gen. 21, 9 sqq.: 


Cumque vidisset Sara filium Agar Aegyptiae 
ludentem cum Isaac filio suo, dixit ad Abraham. 


* Miitzner, p. 237. Cf. Sam. m1, 2, 14-31. 

* Miitzner, pp. 238-239. Cf. Ex. 32, 6: “ Et sedit populus mandu- 
cere et bibere, et surrexerunt ludere.” 

™ Mitzner, p. 241. Cf. Kings m, 2, 23: “ Ascendit autem in Bethel: 
cumque ascendit per viam, pueri parvi agressi sunt de civitate et 
illudebant ei, dicentes: Ascende, calve! ascende, calve! ” 

™ Miitzner, p. 241. Cf. Kings m, 6, 21-22: “Dixitque David ad 
Michal: Ante Dominum, qui elegit me potius quam patrem tuum, 
et quam omnem domum ejus... ; et ludam et vilior fiam plus 
quam factus sum.” 
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Thanne sythen myraclis of Christ and of hise seyntis weren thus 
effectuel . . . no man shulde usen in bourde and pleye the myraclis 
and workis that Crist so ernystfully wrou;te to oure helthe. 


The next passage pertinent for our purposes is on p. 229: 


Also, ofte sythis by siche myraclis pleyinge men and wymmen, sey- 
inge the passioun of Crist and of his seyntis ben movyd to com- 
passion and devociun, etc. 


The next passage is on pp. 231-32: 


Therfore siche myraclis pleying not onely pervertith our bileve but 
oure verrey hope in God, by the whiche seyntis hopiden that the more 
thei absteneden hem fro siche pleyes, the more mede thei shuld then 
have of God: and therfore the holy Sara, the dou;ter of Raguel, 
hopynge heie mede of God seith: ‘Lord, thou woost that nevere y 
coveytide man, and clene y have kept myselfe fro all lustis, nevere 
with pleyeris y mingid me myselfe’; and by this trwe confessioun 
to God, as she hopide, so sche hadde hir preyeris herd and grete 
mede of God, and sythen a ,;onge womman of the Olde Testament, for 
kepyng of hir bodily virtue of chastite and for to worthily take the 
sacrament of matrimonye whanne hir tyme shulde come, abstenyde 
hir fro al cumpany of ydil pleying and fro al cumpany of idil pley- 
eris; myche more a prist of the Newe Testament, that is paseyd the 
tyme of childhod, and that not onely shulde kepe chastite but alle 
othere vertues, ne only mynystren the sacramentis, and namely 
sythen hym owith to mynystre to alle the puple the precious body 
of Crist, aw;te to abstene hum fro al ydil pleying bothe of myraclis 
and ellis. For certis sythen the quen of Saba, as seith Crist in the 
Gospel, schal dampne the Jewis that wolden not reseyve the wisdom 
of Crist, myche more this holy womman Sara at the day of dom schal 
dampnen the pristis of the Newe Testament that yvyng hem to pleyes, 
reversen her holy maners aprovyed by God and al holy chirche, 
therfore sore au;ten pristis to be aschamyd that reversen this gode 
holy womman and the precious body of Crist that thei tretyn in ther 
hondes, the whiche body never ;af hym to pley but to all siche thing 
as is most contrarious to pley, as is penaunce and suffryng of per- 
secution. And so thes myraclis pleyinge not onely reversith feith 
and hope, but verry charite, by the whiche a man shulde weylen for 
his owne synne and for his neyeburs, and namely pristis; for it 
withdrawith not onely oon persone but alle the puple fro dedis of 
charite and of penaunce into dedis of lustis and lik thingis, and of 
fedyng of houre wittis. So thanne thes men that seyen, ‘ Pley we 
a pley of Anti-Crist and of the day of dome, that sum man may be 
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convertid therby,’ fallen into the heresie of hem that reversyng the 
aposteyl seyden, ‘ Do we yvel thingis that ther comyn gode thingis,’ 
‘of whom,’ as seith the aposteyl, ‘dampnyng is riztwise!’ 


The following is on page 235: 


God and alle his seyntis demyen all tho cristen men unkynde 
that pleyen or favouren the pley of the deth or of the miraclis of the 
most kynde fadir Crist, that dyede and wrou;te myraclis to bryngen 
men to the everelastande heretage of hevene. 


And this on page 241: 


But frend, peraventure 3ee seyen that no man schal make jou to 
byleven but that it is good to pleyen the passion of Crist, and othere 
dedis of hym.” 


Now, as these last passages quoted show, the author of the 
Treatise does not even have in mind the dramatic type, 
Miracle Play. The real point is that he is not talking 
about a dramatic type; he is objecting to the dramatizing 
or playing of holy things—especially the miracles of 
Christ and his Saints; hence, his term playing miracles: 
“miraclis pleyinge.” And there is a difference between 
dramatizing miraculous events and presenting Miracle 
Plays.** Our author’s confusion as to the term playing 


"A Wycliffite document of the same class as the Tretise is A Poem 
Against the Friars and their Miracle-Plays. (So entitled in Reliquiae 
Antiquae, I, pp. 322-323, but in Pol. Poems and Songs relating to 
English History, etc., London, 1859, Rolls Series, 1, p. 268, entitled On 
the Minorite Friars). The term Miracle Piay is not mentioned in 
the poem, and there is no reference to cyclic plays as such. 

* A case that is similar in some respects to this is found in the use 
of the word miraculorum in the Lichfield Statutes of Hugh de Nonant, 
1188-98; (the following is quoted from A New Theory, etc., p. 3, 
footnote): “Item in nocte Natalis representacio pastorum fieri 
consueuit et in diluculo Paschae representacio Resurreccionis domi- 
nicae et representacio peregrinorum die lunae in septimana Paschae, 
sicut in libris super hijs ac alijs compositis continetur. . . . De 
officio succentoris . . . et providere debet quod representacio pas- 
torum in nocte Natalis domini et miraculorum in nocte Paschae et 
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and his indifference to dramatic types put him, as far as 
we are concerned, in the same class with Robert Manning. 

The latest popular reference to Miracle Plays cited by 
historians of the English drama is found in A Survey of 
Cornwall by Richard Carew (1555-1620), a cultivated 
country gentleman and antiquarian of Cornwall. His is 
the first record of actual performance of plays in that coun- 
try.2> I quote the passage entire: 


Pastimes to delight the minde, the Cornish men have Guary mir- 
acles, and three mens songs: and for exercise of the body, Hunting, 
Hawking, Shooting, Wrastling, Hurling, and such other games. 

The Guary miracles, in English, a miracle-play, is a kind of 
Enterlude, compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history, with 
that grossnes, which accompanied the Romanes vetus Comedia. For 
representing it, they raise an earthen Amphitheatre, in some open 
field, having the Diameter of his enclosed playne some 40. or 50. foot. 
The Country People flock from all sides, many miles off, to hear & 
see it: for they have therein, devils and devices, to delight as well 
the eye as the eare: the players conne not their parts withoute 
booke, but are prompted by one called the Ordinary, who followeth 


die lunae in Pascha congrue et honorifice fiant.” Professor Creize- 
nach (Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 1911, vol. 1, p. 159) in a 
footnote to the following, cites this as a case of loose usage: “Im 
tibrigen mtissen wir, wenn in den Quellen von Mirakelspielen die Rede 
ist, uns stets daran erinnern, dass im mittelalterlichen Sprachgebrauch 
die dramatischen Gattungsbegriffe nicht streng auseinandergehalten 
werden.” On the contrary, the word miraculorum as employed here 
is not at all a case of loose usage. The correct interpretation is, as 
Professor Manly has suggested to me, that the term applied to the 
dramatic presentation is not miraculorum but representacio. Thus 
there is a “representacio pastorum . .. peregrinorum . . . miracu- 
lorum.” Miraculorum here refers to the marvels or miraculous 
events which formed the subject matter of the play. E. K. Cham- 
bers, also, (11, p. 104 footnote) cites this as standing for “ represen- 
tacio,” but misquotes. His text reads “miraculum in nocte Pas- 
chae” instead of “ miraculorum etc.” 

* For Carew see D. N. B., m1, pp. 969-71. The Survey was first 
printed in 1602. Fuller speaks of it as a “ pleasant and faithful 
description ” of Cornwall. 
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at their back with the booke in his hand, and telleth them softly 
what they must pronounce aloud. Which manner once gave occasion 
to a pleasant conceyted gentleman, of practicing a mery pranke: for 
he undertaking (perhaps for set purpose) an Actors roome, was 
accordingly lessoned (beforehand) by the Ordinary, that he must 
say after him. His turne came: quoth the Ordinarie, Goe forth man 
and Shew thy selfe. The gentleman steps out upon the stage, and 
like a bad Clarke in scripture matters, cleaving more to the letter 
than the sense, pronounced those words aloud. Oh (sayes the fel- 
lowe softly in his eare) you marre all the play. And with this his 
passion, the Actor makes the audience in like sort acquainted. 
Hereon the prompter falles to flat railing & cursing in the bitterest 
termes he could devise: which the Gentleman with a set gesture 
and countenance still soberly related, untill the Ordinary driven at 
last into a madde rage, was faine to give over all. Which trousse 
though it brake off the Enterlude, yet defrauded not the beholders, 
but dismissed them with a great deale more sport and laughter, then 
20. such Guaries could have affoorded.* 


A few facts concerning the Cornish Plays are in order 
here. There are preserved The Cornish Drama,”' consisting 
of a selection of episodes from the Creation to the building 
of the temple, the life of Christ from the temptation to 
the crucifixion, and the Resurrection and Ascension; and 
The Life of St. Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor, a Miracle 
Play.** Now even a hurried survey of The Cornish Drama 
will make it apparent that it is different in technique from 
the English Cyclic Plays. In the first place, there is no 
attempt at a comprehensive and unified presentation of 
religious history from the creation down to and including 
the day of doom. And in the second place, the miraculous 
legendary material, instead of being subordinated to the 


* Richard Carew, Survey of Cormwall (1602), ed. 1723, pp. 71-72. 

* Edward Norris, Ancient Cornish Drama (Oxford, 1859), two vols., 
edited, with English translation. 

* Whitley Stokes, The Life of St. Meriasek, A Cornish Drama 
(London, 1872), edited, with English translation. For summary and 
comments see Creizenach, op. cit., I, pp. 347-8. 
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canonical, t.¢., Biblical, as it is in the English cycles, is 
played up for all its dramatic value. This is notably the 
case in the Origo Mundi, where the unifying element is 
the miraculous legend of the Rood-Tree with its episode 
of the martyrdom of Maximilla.”° 

Let us now summarize the pertinent facts relative to 
this Carew-Cornwall situation. First, Carew says there 
were Miracle Plays in Cornwall compiled out of Scripture 
history. Second, although there is Scripture material in 
the Cornish plays which are preserved, contrary to the 
rule in the English cyclic plays, it is much subordinated 
to the legendary and the apocryphal. Third, and espec- 
ially important, there were Miracle Plays in Cornwall. 
The Life of St. Meriasek is one of the best examples extant 
of the type, Miracle Play. Further, as Mr. Manly has at 
different times emphasized in classroom lectures, (1) there 
is no evidence in the passage that Carew had seen any of 
the Guary Miracles, and (2) he shows confusion, and 
looseness of usage in not making mention of saints’ ma- 
terial, which everybody recognizes as fundamental in 
Miracle Plays.*° 


* For a discussion of the Holy Rood-Tree legend see the introduc- 
tion to A. S. Napier’s History of the Holy Rood Tree, A Twelfth 
Century Version of the Cross Legend. E. E. T. S., Original Series, 
vol. 103. 

Sir William Dugdale (1605-1686), antiquarian of Warwickshire, 
in his account of the Biblical plays given at Coventry, a place with 
which he was very familiar, affords an excellent illustration of con- 
fusion and lack of exactness similar to that of Carew. He “is the 
earliest authority for the belief that the Coventry Corpus Christi 
play told the story of both the Old and New Testament.” In writing 
of the Gray Friars of Coventry he says (Antig. of Warwickshire, by 
Sir William Dugdale, 2nd ed., rev. etc. by William Thomas, D. D., 
London: 1730, vol. 1, p. 183): “ Before the suppression of the Mon- 
asteries, this city was very famous for the Pageants that were played 
therein, upon Corpus Christi day; which occasioning very great con- 
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Finally, a survey of the nomenclature of the cyclic plays 
and of the independent non-miracle religious plays for the 
period under discussion yields absolutely negative results 
as far as the term Miracle Play is concerned, but with the 
exception of some few such terms as ludus and interlude 
it shows that the dramatists and play officials of mediaeval 
England showed much more intelligent discrimination 
than we have given them credit for.*? Again, an examina- 
tion of the records for references to Miracle Plays in Eng- 


fluence of people thither from far and near, was of no small benefit 
thereto; which pageants . . . . contained the story of the [Old and] 
New Testament (not bracketed in the first edition, 1656. The 
passages do not differ otherwise in lst and 2nd eds.), composed into 
old English Rithme, as appeareth by an antient Ms. (in Bibl. Cotton 
sub effigie Vesp. D. 9(8) intituled Ludus Corporis Christi, or Ludus 
Coventriae) . 

“T have been told by some old people, who in their younger years 
were eye witnesses of these Pageants so acted, that the yearly con- 
fluence of people to see that show was extraordinarily great, and 
yielded no small advantage to this city.” Quoted from Hardin Craig, 
The Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, E. E. T. 8., Extra Series, 87 
(London, 1902), pp. xxii-xxiii. The comments of Hardin Craig and 
E. K. Chambers with reference to the plays are to the point and 
cover the case as far as we are concerned: Craig (op. cit., xix), 
“There is nothing . . . . inconsistent in believing . . . . that at 
Coventry the Old Testament plays were never developed at all”; 
Chambers (The Mediaeval Stage, u, p. 423), “It is noticeable that 
no Old Testament play can be established at Coventry.” Craig’s 
discussion of the absence of Old Testament plays, see pp. xviii-xix, 
op. cit. 

* A case in point is that of William Revetour, a chantry priest and 
warden of the guild of Corpus Christi at York, who in that year 
willed a Creed Play to his fraternity. See Testamenta Eboracensia, 
vol. 11, pp. 116-117 (Surtees Society, 1855): Testamentum Domini 
Willelmi Revetour Capellani. “ Lego fraternitati Corporis Christi 
quemdam librum vocatum Le Crede Play cum libris et vexillis eidem 
pertinentibus.” This is not the place for a general discussion of 
mediaeval dramatic nomenclature, a study of which is much needed 
as a chapter in the history of the English drama. 
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land shows that they were presented in different parts of 
that country during the whole period from the thirteenth 
to the close of the sixteenth century.** 

In other words, during the time that these “ popular” 
references which we have considered were being made, 
actual Miracle Plays were being presented all over Eng- 
land. Hence, we should expect to find mention of them. 


Grorce R. Corrman. 


= The results of this research I expect to present in my next paper 
on the Miracle Play in England. 











XXI—GUSTAV FALKE: EINE STUDIE‘ 


Am 8. Februar 1916 ist Gustav Falke in Grossborstel 
bei Hamburg gestorben. Die Nachricht von seinem Fort- 
gang ist in Deutschlands zweitem Kriegsjahr fast unhérbar 
verhallt. Im Deutschen Reich war er wohl hochange- 
sehen, ja verehrt, aber doch nicht in aller Munde wie so 
mancher andere, der es weniger verdiente. Denn still war 
sein Erfolg wie sein Leben und Wirken. Er ist nur sehr 
selten vor die Offentlichkeit getreten, weil ihm, wie er 
selbst sagte, alle lauten Worte und Gebirden peinlich 
waren. Er wollte auch kein Neuerer sein. Daher ist er 
nach einem kurzen Sturm und Drang abseits auf seinem 
Felde und still unentwegt bei seinem Dichten geblieben. 
Und wenn man ihn besuchte, so konnte man bald merken, 
dass seine gleichmissige Liebenswiirdigkeit ein reiches 
Geistesleben umfriedete. Er wusste nicht nur allgemein 
iiber das moderne Deutschland gut Bescheid, er hatte auch 
besonders seine eigenen sicheren Ansichten iiber Kunst 
und Literatur. Sein “ Abseitssein” war demnach nichts 
anderes als die stete stille Selbstzucht des Einsamen, von 
der Friedrich Lienhard einmal sagt: “ Wer es mit seinem 
Volke und dessen Kultur und Literatur ernst meint, der 
muss sich vor allen Dingen zu einer gewissen. ... LEin- 
samkeit erziehen, anders ist ein Beherrschen und Uber- 
schauen nicht méglich!” Oder wie Falke es in seinem 
Gedicht Der Alte ausdriickt: 


Und bin nun tiber Leid und Zeit 
Und meinen Sternen niiher 


*Dem Direktor und der Sekretiirin des “ Deutschen Hauses” der 
Columbia University gebiihrt mein Dank fiir die liebenswiirdige tber- 
lassung und Ubersendung von wertvollem Zeitungs- und Zeitschriften- 
material. 
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Und schaue in die Ewigkeit, 
Ein stillgemuter Spiher. 


Selten trifft es sich so wie bei Gustav Falke, dass der 
Mensch und Dichter wesenseins erscheint. Oft enttauscht 
einen der Mensch, nachdem man den Dichter kennen 
gelernt hat, oder auch umgekehrt. Falke nun trat uns im 
Leben wie in seinen Werken entgegen, und was seine 
Dichtkunst und seine Lebensfiihrung eint, ist die liebe 
volle Hingabe an alles Lebendige und auch das Aller- 
kleinste, eine Anspruchslosigkeit, die wirklich nicht mehr 
an das eigene kleine Ich eitel denkt, sondern die ein de- 
miitig-stolzes Anteilhaben an allem Gliick der Welt be- 
deutet. Letzten Endes ist es eine deutsche Eigenart, ném- 
lich der ausgesprochene Sinn fiir den inneren und nicht 
fiusseren Wert aller Dinge, kurz: Innerlichkeit. 

Uber Falkes ausseres Leben ist wenig zu sagen. Er 
gesteht selbst: “ Mein Leben ist arm an dusseren Erleb- 
nissen, obgleich ich ziemlich im deutschen Vaterland 
herumgekommen bin. Und was man sonst so erlebt 
—ein paar Bande Gedichte.” Diese Worte stammen aus 
einer biographischen Skizze, die 1902 fiir das Literarische 
Echo geschrieben wurde. Sie hat sich 1913—bei Falkes 
60. Geburtstag—zu einem etwas breiten Buch erweitert, 
das den Titel triagt: Die Stadt mit den goldenen Tiirmen. 
Die Geschichte meines Lebens. Behaglich streift hierin 
der Dichter durch das Land seiner Jugend, seines Lebens. 
Meistens erzahlt er uns Idyllen, daneben finden sich aber 
auch ein paar kleine handlungsvolle Dramen; und ab und 
zu klingt ein dunkler Ton von Not und schwerem Erleben 
durch seine “ schlichte und doch wunderliche Lebensge- 
schichte.” Doch seine Feder bleibt “ immer in Liebe und 
Zartlichkeit und Dank getaucht.’”’ Und so ist seine Le- 
bensbeschreibung der einfache Ausdruck seiner frohen 
Lebensbejahung geworden. Davon redet schon der Titel 
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des Buches: Die Stadt mit den goldenen Tiirmen. Das 
bedeutet nimlich zuniachst Liibeck, des Dichters Geburts- 
stadt, die sich ihm in friiher Jugend zu einem unaus- 
léschlichen Bilde einprigte. ‘“‘ Und immer leuchtender, 
so schreibt er, wurden mit der Zeit seine Farben, so dass 
es iiber ein blossses Abbild meiner irdischen Geburtsstatte 
weit hinauswuchs und zum Symbol einer himmlischen 
Heimat erbliihte, der mein Sehnen und Suchen galt.” 
Und in diesem Land ist seine Art zu leben und zu dichten 
zuhause, eine Frémmigkeit nimlich, die ihn jeden neuen 
Morgen mit fréhlichem Herzen hat begriissen lassen und 
die “klingende Tiirme vor sich sieht, die mit goldenen 
Fingern in den aufgetanen Himmel zeigen.” 

Freilich muss man diesen schlichten frohen Glauben an 
das Leben tief genug erfassen, um Falkes Eigenart ganz 
gerecht zu werden. Es ist natiirlich nicht die Geniigsam- 
keit der seichten Leute, sondern es ist die allgemeine de- 
miitige und, wie Falke sehr hiibsch sagt: lebenswillige 
Haltung des innerlichen Menschen dem Leben gegeniiber, 
die gliubige Kindlichkeit des Herzens, der man etwa in 
der amerikanischen Literatur oft noch késtlich naiv be- 
gegnet. Sie wird nur gefihrlich, wenn sie oberflichlich 
und selbstgeniigsam ist. Wenn Gustav Falke z. B. in dem 
Gedicht Konfirmation bekennt: “Das Leben ist gut,” 
dann ist es jedoch mehr Robert Brownings poetisch durch- 
dachter als James Whitcomb Rileys naiver und manchmal 
billiger Optimismus. Ja, es ist bei Falke sogar mehr als 
die gliickliche Erfahrung des Weltkindes, die ihn zu Dank 
und Vertrauen stimmt, es ist zutiefst das Stillesein des 
Gotteskindes, wie es ihm selbst einmal in Paul Flemings 
schénem Lied aufgegangen ist: “ Lass Dich nur ja nichts 
dauern Mit Trauern! Sei stille!” Stiller Optimist und 
titiger Kampfer sein im Goetheschen Sinn bedeutet aber 
zuletzt keinen Widerspruch, wie denn der durch und durch 


Janene anerinneeetae ETN 
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miannliche Friedrich Lienhard mit Recht sagt: “ Auch 
Stillesein ist ein gewaltig Werk.” Es bedarf hier wohl 
kaum noch der Erinnerung, dass Falke nicht immer gleich 
stark und gleich klar, gleich freudig und bereitwillig die- 
sen Optimismus zum kiinstlerischen Ausdruck bringt. Er 
hat sich auch damit das Leben nicht behaglich leicht ge- 
macht, wie jeder weiss, der nur an Falkes Leben als Kla- 
vierlehrer in Hamburg denkt und an die Wiederspiegelung 
in seinen ernstesten Gedichten, von seinen beachtenswer- 
ten Hamburger Romanen mit ihren Problemen ganz zu 
geschweigen.* 

Und zum lebenssicheren Optimismus gesellt sich Falkes 
Norddeutschtum, uns sein Leben ganz verstindlich zu 
machen. Ein Verstindnisloser kénnte den Norddeutschen 
allgemein leicht kiih] nennen. Er gibt sich nicht gern und 
leicht vor den Menschen, er ist wortkarg und scheu, beson- 
ders spréde im Gefiihlsausdruck und mehr als sparsam 
im Selbstoffenbaren. “ Immer mich selbst beobachten und 
ausfragen, das halte ich nicht aus,” gesteht auch Falke 
ausdriicklich. Deshalb erfahren wir von seiner Familien- 
geschichte auch nichts so Ausfiihrliches wie z. B. in den 
feinen und klugen Plaudereien eines Theodor Fontane. 

Falke stammte aus einer guten deutschen Biirgerfamilie 
und erbte von Vaters wie Mutters Seite feine Herzens- 
kultur. Sein Onkel war der Kunst- und Kulturhistoriker 
Jakob von Falke, und miitterlicherseits machte sich noch 
eine ausgesprochene Begabung fiir Musik geltend. Mit 
des Vaters, eines angesehenen Liibecker Kaufmanns, Tode 
kam ein Bruch in Falkes Leben. Die Mutter verheiratete 
sich wieder, aber ungliicklich, und der Stiefvater hinderte 
leider nur die Entwicklung unseres Dichters. So musste 


2Zu den Romanen vgl. H. Wolgast in Nord und Siid. 82, Bd., 
1897, S. 174 ff. 
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der stille bléde Junge seine Schulerziehung mit der Ober- 
tertia abschliessen und Buchhindler werden, anstatt nach 
seinem Herzenswunsch “ Philosophie, schéne Wissen- 
schaften oder wenigstens Musik” zu studieren. So ist 
Falke wie so manchanderer nicht griindlich gebildet in die 
Literatur gelangt, was sich auch in seiner Gedankenlyrik 
leicht verrit. Kleist, Hebbel und Otto Ludwig sind am 
Autodidaktentum schier zerbrochen, Gottfried Keller und 
Fontane haben schwer daran getragen. Der Theolog 
Morike und der Jurist Storm andererseits sind durch die 
universitas literarum leichter zu einer harmonischen Bil- 
dung gelangt. Und unter den Modernsten nun hat Falke, 
wie Liliencron, an seiner Halbbildung gelitten, woraus 
sich wenigstens teilweise die gelegentlichen Angriffe gegen 
die Universitatsvertreter erkliren. Sicher bleibt, dass 
die Universitit (nicht nur besten Falls) den Geist schult 
und ziigelt, formt und bildet. Genies und Talente kann 
sie nicht schaffen, aber den Talenten und selbst den Genies 
kann sie helfen auf dem Wege zu einem eigenen weiten 
Geistesleben. Und keine Weite der geistigen Auffassung 
ist méglich ohne den rechten geschulten Sinn fiir das Ge- 
schichtliche. Gustav Falke hat z. B. nicht das geringste 
Verhiltnis zur Geschichte. Schon A. K. T. Tielo hat in 
seinem griindlichen Aufsatz iiber Falke * darauf aufmerk- 
sam gemacht, dass Falke im Gegensatz zu C. F. Meyer 
und Liliencron, mit denen er sonst manches gemein hat, 
niemals eine geschichtliche Persénlichkeit in den Mittel- 
punkt einer ereignisvollen Handlung gestellt hat. Das 
allein erklirt schon, warum er kein Balladendichter 
werden konnte. 

Aber ein echter Dichter wurde er und zwar durch die 


* Gustav Falkes Verse in der Zeitschrift Lotse, x1. Jahrgang, Heft 
38. 
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Musik. Im Dienst des Buchhandels kam er sieben Jahre 
lang in Deutschland herum, bis er endlich, vierundzwanzig 
Jahre alt, zu seiner einsam gewordenen Mutter in Ham- 
burg iibersiedelte. Und hier wagte er es, einen freien Be- 
ruf als Musiklehrer zu beginnen. “ War es auch miih- 
selig,” so heisst es in seiner Lebensskizze, “es war doch 
ein Kunstleben und ein Beruf eigener Wahl.” 

Hamburg ist des Liibeckers Falke zweite Vaterstadt ge- 
worden. fast vierzig Jahre hat er hier gelebt und gear- 
beitet. Um 1890 griindete er mit Otto Ernst u. a. nach 
Berliner Beispiel eine Freie Literarische Gesellschaft.* 
Auch an der Kunsterziehungsbewegung von Lichtwark, 
Otto Ernst, Wolgast u. a. nahm er teil. Aber mehr als in 
diesen Bewegungen und auch von seinen Hamburger Ro- 
manen abgesehen hat er Hamburg mit seinem gesamten 
dichterischen Schaffen gedient. Denn wenn jetzt von 
Neu-Hamburg in der modernen deutschen Literatur die 
Rede ist, dann muss neben Liliencron, Theodor Suse und 
Dehmel auch sein Name immer genannt werden. Er hat 
Hamburg wieder im geistigen Deutschland bekannt 
machen helfen. Und Hamburg hat diesen seinen biir- 
gerlichen Dichter schon zu seinen Lebzeiten damit ge- 
ehrt, dass es ihm einen lebenslinglichen Ehrensold aus- 
setzte. Wenigstens ein Dutzend Jahre hat Falke dieses 
ungewohnliche Jahresgehalt nutzen diirfen. 

So viel vom Leben Falkes. “ Und alles larmende Gesche- 
hen ’’—so sagte der Dichter selber—“ ist nichts gegen ein 
stilles inneres Erleben, das sich nicht in Worte fassen lisst. 
Wo es sich aber verdichtet zu Wort, Ton, Gestalt, da ist 
eine Lebensbeschreibung. Oft wird auch sie nur eine 
Skizze sein, die von manchen krausen Wegen der Seele 


*Vgl. dariiber jetzt H. Spieros Liliencron-Biographie, Berlin, 1915, 
S. 333 f. 
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nichts meldet.” Falkes eigentliches Leben ist wie das 
jedes Kiinstlers: seine Kunst. 

Falkes erste Gedichte wurden gedruckt, als er schon 
fiinfunddreissig Jahre alt und verheiratet war. “ Lyri- 
ker mit etwas Selbstvertrauen ” ist er aber erst seit der 
Bekanntschaft mit Detlev von Liliencron (im Dezember 
1890) geworden. In seinem Lebensroman hat er von dem 
um zehn Jahre alteren Dichterkollegen natiirlich aus- 
fiihrlich erzihlt.—Sie wurden schnell Freunde und sind 
sich einige Jahre lang sehr viel menschlich gewesen. Eine 
gewisse Entfremdung setzte um 1903 ein.® Falkes Um- 
zug nach Grossborstel, einem Vorort Hamburgs, also die 
ortliche Entfernung erklart nicht alles, auch Liliencrons 
letzte Vereinsamung nicht. Man wird den Hauptgrund im 
Wesensgegensatz der beiden Minner zu suchen haben— 
einem Gegensatz, den ja Falke selbst in seiner Lebens- 
geschichte bewusst herausstellt. Und alles iibrige wird 
dann klar durch Liliencrons Anniherung an Richard Deh- 
mel, der in allem der gerade Gegenfiissler Falkes war. 

Soweit Falke Liliencrons Wesen verstand und liebte, ist 
er ihm allerdings treu geblieben. Er hat des andern 
menschliche Schwichen immer liebenswiirdig zu entschul- 
digen gewusst und niemals ein béses Wort gegen ihn ge- 
duldet, dagegen immer nur bedauert, dass er persénlich 
seiner tiefen Liebe zum Menschen und Dichter Liliencron 
nicht besseren und bleibenden Ausdruck geben konnte. 
Liliencron seinerseits hat Falke auch hochgehalten, be- 
sonders als Menschen. Mit Timm Kroger nennt er ihn 
in seinen Briefen® eine sehr liebe, sehr vornehme Natur 
und vergleicht ihn mit dem Prinzen Carolath, wobei er 


*Siehe Liliencrons Ausgewéhlte Briefe, Berlin, 1910, Band un, S. 
245, 336, 337; auch vorher S. 46, 63, 107; und Falkes Stadt mit den 
goldenen Tiirmen, S. 469, 470 u. a. 

*1, S. 224; m, S. 32. 
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jedoch nicht vergisst hinzuzufiigen: ‘ Euch beiden 
wiinschte ich etwas von meiner Wiistennatur, besser ge- 
sagt: wiisten Natur. Auch die gehért zum Dichter.” 
Und damit kommen wir zum dichterischen Verhiltnis 
Falkes zu Liliencron, das uns auch sofort in eine Betrach- 
tung des Falkeschen Kiinstlertums iiberhaupt fiihrt. Wie 
sehr Liliencrons Adjutantenritte und Gedichte auf Falke 
offenbarend gewirkt haben, ist bekannt. Dann durch den 
persénlichen Verkehr wurde er von Gedicht zu Gedicht 
klarer iiber das Wesen und die Art seiner eigenen Kunst. 
Wie ein Sturzbach schien Liliencrons Einfluss zuerst zu 
wirken: bis auf die allgemeine Stellung zu den Menschen, 
die ja der Freiherr nicht philisterhaft and priide genug 
schelten konnte. Was der vielfach durch eigenste Veran- 


. lagung und eigene Schuld verursachte, schob er allzu gern 


den “ Teutschen ” in die Schuhe. Von seiner Bitterkeit 
fairbte manches auf Falkes erste Gedichte ab.?7 Zum 
Gliick besann sich unser Dichter jedoch bald und bekennt 
das auch bei seiner Riickschau erfrischend deutlich. Er 
war ausserdem damals schon nach seinen Worten “ nicht 
jung genug mehr, um nicht einigen Einblick in die Welt 
zu haben und nicht zu wissen, dass mit Schelten und 
Schreien nichts getan sei, und dass nichts iibrig blieb als 
in stiller und treuer Arbeit auszuharren.”’ 

In diesem Feuerbad taglicher Einwirkungen nun und 
bei seinem sonstigen Dichterverkehr mit Emil zu Schén- 
aich-Carolath, Stavenhagen, Frenssen, Wilhelm Holza- 
mer u. a. hatte er vielseitigen Widerstand zu leisten—zu 
seinem allerbesten Nutzen. Und wir kénnen auch nur 


*Hierzu vgl. ausser Falkes Autobiographie: F. Diisels Aufsatz 
tiber Liliencron und Falke in Westermanns Monatsheften, 90. Bd. 
(1901), S. 484 ff.; Dr. F. Castelle in Die Propyléen vom 10. 1. 1913; 
Karl Heinemann, Die Deutsche Dichtung, Leipzig, 1910, S. 280 f. und 
die verschiedenen Literaturgeschichten. 
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den echten, reinen Gustav Falke schiatzen und lieben, der 
nur zu einer gewissen Zeit seiner Entwicklung und in 
gewissen Auffassungen und technischen Griffen ein Lilien- 
cron-Schiiler genannt werden darf. Und geradezu am 
grundlegenden Unterschied Falkes von Liliencron geht 
einem sein besonderer Wert auf. War Liliencron ein 
Dichter der launisch umherirrenden freien Liebe, ein Kind 
des Augenblicks im guten und schlechten Sinn, so ist Falke 
der Dichter der edlen, lauteren Liebe und der seines Le- 
bensgliicks gewisse Singer von “ Herddiimmergliick, Herd- 
dimmerlicht.”” Wenn bis heute zahireiche Dichter und be- 
sonders die Dichterinnen nur Geschmack an der dusserlich- 
sten Sinnlichkeit und blossen Leidenschaft gefunden 
haben, so hat Gustav Falke zuerst wieder—und darin auch 
echtdeutsch—die Schénheit der Familie und der eigenen 
Gattin, der “ Tempelhiiterin,” zu besingen gewagt; und 
zwar weil, mit R. Dehmel zu reden: “in seiner Empfin- 
dungssprache das rein Sinnliche keinen symbolischen 
Phantasiewert hatte” oder, anders ausgedriickt, weil er 
eine “ viel zu christlich edle Natur” war. An Emanuel 
Geibel wire hierbei zu erinnern. Es spricht aber auch noch 
Falkes norddeutscher Sinn fiir das idyllische Leben mit, 
wie etwa bei dem oft unterschitzten ilteren Matthias Clau- 
dius. Fiir den Idylliker Falke ist vor allen das Gedicht 
Sonnenblumen kennzeichnend. Und man versteht es nun- 
mehr erst recht nach dem, was iiber Falkes Innerlichkeit 
und Optimismus gesagt worden ist. 

Uberall im Alltag enthiillt sich ihm die Schénheit. 
Vom Tagesanbruch bis zum Schlafengehen, vom Morgen- 
gang bis Um Mitternacht (so sind bekannte Gedichte 
iiberschrieben), ‘ jegliche Spuren des tausendfiissigen 
Tages bewahrt auf weicher, wichserner Tafel die empfind- 
liche Seele.”” Der ganze schéne Tag wird feierlich be- 
griisst, ernst betrachtet und still ausgeniitzt. Und war 
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wirklich ein Tag laut, dann kommt zum traumenden 
Dichter das Schweigen der Nacht: 
ich halte zitternd meine Schalen 


und fang die feinen Silberstrahlen 
verborgner Quellen selig auf. 


Und wie sich ihm ein Tag zum andern in Schénheit fiigt, 
so lebt in seinem ganzen Dichten eine heimliche stille 
Freude, eine wunderliche Heiterkeit, kurz: eine mass- 
volle Seele. Im Leben “ gelassner Mut” und im Dichten 
abgeklairte Beschaulichkeit. 

Das ist der erste und vielleicht bleibende Eindruck, den 
man aus einer Auswahl] von Falkes Gedichten empfingt.® 
Das ist auch ungefihr, was die literarische Kritik bisher 
festgestellt hat. So einfach lauter wie sein Menschentum, 
so einfach harmonisch ist die Form seiner Gedichte. Wo 
er schlicht und einfach ein zartes Gefiihl ausspricht, eine 
feine Stimmung malt, da ist er am iiberzeugendsten und 
also am besten. Hierher gehéren nicht zuletzt seine wirk- 
lich entziickenden Kindergedichte, deren Urspriinglichkeit 
man versteht, wenn man sie mit dem Schnickschnack fiir 
Kinder von Richard und Paula Dehmel vergleicht. Und 
unter verschiedenen plattdeutschen Gedichten ein kleines 
Meisterwerk De liitt Boom. Die letzten beiden Zeilen 
dieses Gedichtes : 


Wat helpt (dat), liitt Boom, 
Da steist, wo du steist 


kennzeichnen Falkes Leben und Dichten. 


‘Es gibt zwei Auswahlbiinde: I. Ausgewdhlte Gedichte, Hambur- 
gische Hausbibliothek, 1908, gebd. nur M. 1—. II. Die Auswahl 
Gedichte, A. Janssen, Hamburg, 1910, gebd. M. 5—. Fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Zwecke haben wir ausser den verschiedenen Einzelbiinden 
der Gedichte seit 1913 die vom Dichter selbst angeordnete 5- biindige 
Ausgabe: Gesammelte Dichtungen bei Falkes Verleger A. Janssen, 
Hamburg, Preis M. 15.—. 
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Das Idyllische ist seine Starke, aber auch seine Be- 
grenzung. Seine Starke: wo immer er von seinem Herd- 
daimmergliick und ob hoch- oder niederdeutsch von Kin- 
dern oder auch von Tieren dichtet.® Selbst wo er nicht 
seelenvoller Ausdeuter ist, bleibt er doch stets ein feiner 
Plauderer und ein behaglicher Erzihler. Das gilt nicht 
nur fiir seine Gedichte, sondern auch fiir seine Prosa- 
werke. Wo er hingegen nach Héherem langt, versagt er. 
Gewiss finden sich schon in seinem ersten echten Gedicht- 
buch Tlanz und Andacht (1893) ausser der kleinen feinen 
Lyrik anspruchsvollere Phantasiestiicke; und eine ge- 
wisse Bildhaftigkeit und ein starkes plastisches Element 
seiner Lyrik lasst sich daraus leicht erkennen; doch zu 
grossen Bildern reicht es ihm nicht, wie das unter zahl- 
reichen Gedichten sein Jesus im Olymp (Nach Max 
Klinger) beweist. Das zeigt sich auch besonders deutlich 
in seinen Naturgedichten, die kleine feine Bilder, aber 
keine Gemilde sind. Er sagt wohl einmal mit den Worten 
eines seiner Romanhelden: “Ich sehe die Natur bick- 
linisch ”; ?° er liebt wie alle modernen Dichter Deutsch- 
lands Bécklin, ja er liebt ihn besonders, weil der das Meer 
liebt, er tritt sogar fiir ihn gegen Klinger und Hans 
Thoma ein, aber von Bécklinschem Geist kann ich nichts 
bei Falke finden. Sehr mit Recht hat Heinrich Spiero 
iiber ihn geschrieben: “ Er steht etwa da, wo unter den 
Malern Hans Thoma steht, und gewinnt, je alter er wird, 
gleich diesem einen feinen altmeisterlichen Zug.” * 


*Das Katzenbuch und das Vogelbuch Otto Speckters haben Ge- 
dichte von Gustav Falke; auch den Stoff vom gestiefelten Kater hat 
er behandelt. 

* Der Mann im Nebel, S. 168 f.; vgl. auch Die Stadt mit den gol- 
denen Tiirmen, S. 418. 

“In Geschichte der deutschen Lyrik seit Claudius, Leipzig, 1909, 


S. 136 f. 
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Falkes “ mirchenhafte Traumphantasie’’ macht jeden- 
falls noch nicht das Bécklinsche aus; denn das ist ohne 
Intensitaét in Gehalt und Farbe gar nicht zu denken. Der 
dionysische Rauschkiinstler Liliencron etwa hatte das, 
aber nicht der apollinische Traumkiinstler Falke. Wie 
stimmte auch dionysische Lebenslust, wie sie sich in einem 
Faun Bocklins ausprigt, zur Kleinmalerei Falkes, zu 
seinen staindigen Lilien und Rosen, zu seiner ganzen ele- 
gischen Naturlyrik! 

Und hier drangen sich dem Kritiker Falkes Fragen auf, 
denen wir schon in Liliencrons Briefen an Falke begeg- 
nen.‘ Ausser jenem erwihnten Vergleich mit Carolath 
kommt hier noch Liliencrons Wort iiber C. F. Meyer inbe- 
tracht: “dass ihm die Kraft fehlt.” Und Liliencron 
mahnt Falke: Weg mit aller Furcht! Werde kraftvoll!, 
nachdem er ihm vorher schon gesagt hatte, dass er nicht 
nur “ der milde, grosse, sch6ne Morgen- und Abendstern ” 
bleiben, sondern auch noch “ die heisse, tod- und leben- 
triefende Sonne” werden solle. Nur wie kann ein Dichter 
werden, was er nicht von allem Anfang an ist? Tanz 
und Andacht ist Falkes beste Gedichtsammlung geblieben, 
eben weil darin seine ganze poetische Anmut urspriinglich 
und ungekiinstelt lebt. Falke ist natiirlich nicht nach 
Liliencrons und anderer Wunsch “ der souverine Kiinst- 
ler’ geworden, sondern ist der stille, feine und zarte 
Kiinstlergeist geblieben, der er vom ersten Gedicht an war. 
Es fehlte ihm wohl echte Leidenschaft, ein starker in die 
Tiefe greifender Lebenswille. Er konnte sich aber nicht 
geben, was er sich in den Wochen, ja vielleicht Jahren 
seines Sturmes und Dranges ersehnte. Und so entsagte er. 
Gedichte wie Mein Leben, Welle oder Aus dem Takt 
verraten diesen seinen Lebenskonflikt, noch mehr aber sein 


#Vgl. Briefe 1, S. 281f.; 290f.; m, S. 37. 
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Werther-Roman Der Mann im Nebel. Aber es irrt sich, 
wer annimmt, dass er schwichlich entsagte. Er war sich 
im Gegenteil demiitig-stolz seines Eigensten bewusst, wie 
das in seinem Lebensroman immer wieder zum Ausdruck 
kommt. So heisst es einmal im deutlich empfundenen 
Gegensatz zu Liliencron und Dehmel: “ Was ist es, das 
deine Seele bewegt, so viel reiner, himmlischer bewegt, als 
der Tumult des stiirzenden Baches? So fragte ich mich 
und lernte mich finden und mein Reich.” Als Mensch 
und als Kiinstler. Und als selbstbewusster Kiinstler 
wehrt er z. B. Liliencron bestimmt ab, wenn der ihm “ Ar- 
beit, mitleidlose Arbeit” empfiehlt und “ Eindimmung, 
Selbstkritik, Sorgfalt.” In Liliencrons Worten—beson- 
ders in den Briefen vom 11. 111. und 16. vi. 1893—liegt 
Wahrheit, und doch hatte Falke sicherlich recht, wenn er 
schreibt: ‘“ Der Wille, mein Bestes zu geben, war immer 
rege gewesen, und liess ich Unzulingliches passieren, so 
war es nicht Sorglosigkeit, sondern Mangel an Einsicht.”’ 
Und schon in der erwahnten autobiographischen Skizze 
bekannte er freimiitig, dass er ‘‘ bemiiht war, immer mehr 
vom Malerischen zum Dichterischen vorzudringen, vom 
Blendenden zum Schlichten, vom Lauten zum Stillen.” 

Falke hat sich durchaus als Dichter gefiihlt und das in 
der einen oder andern Form ausgesprochen. Bei Gedichten 
hat man an Stiicke zu denken wie Gewinn and Gericht, wie 
Vertindelt, Des Dichters letzte Stunde oder Rechtferti- 
gung, die auch alle schon in Tanz und Andacht zu finden 
sind. Er hat sich genau wie als ausgesprochene Persin- 
lichkeit im Leben auch in der Kunst als eigentiimlicher 
selbstindiger Poet gefiihlt, und zwar, wie die Gedichte: 
Der Traiumer, Der Dichter und am schénsten Stimme der 
Nacht beweisen, als Romantiker. Wir kénnen dabei nur 
an Eichendorff denken, iiber den ja Falke 1906 ein liebe- 
- volles Biichelchen geschrieben hat. Wirklich viel hat er 
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mit ihm gemein: im Leben die selbsterkennende Beschran- 
kung und dabei das ernste Streben, und im Dichten 
schlichte Einfachheit und “ die sonnenhelle, himmelblaue, 
stille Heiterkeit.” Dabei sind aber Eichendorff und 
Falke so verschieden wie die Zeit, die zwischen ihnen 
liegt. Eichendorff singt einfach von dem Lied, das in 
allen Dingen schlift, wohingegen Falke von dem hohen 
Fest schwirmt, das den feinen Seelen bereitet ist, die in 
Traumen leben. Es ist, in einem Wort, die herzinnige 
natiirliche Wald- und Weltromantik gegeniiber der ge- 
pilegten Neuromantik, die Naturandacht gegeniiber der 
kiinstlerisch bewussten Anmut. Zwischen Eichendorff 
und Falke stehen Emanuel Geibel und Theodor Storm, 
ja C. I. Meyer und Jens Peter Jacobsen. Und doch wenn 
Jakob Grimms Erklirung romantisch ist: ‘“ Die Poesie 
ist das Leben selbst, gefasst in Reinheit und gehalten im 
Zauber der Sprache,” dann ist auch Gustav Falke ein 
echter Romantiker. 

Und wie steht es nun schliesslich und zuletzt bei Falke 
mit der Kiinstlerschaft im strengen Sinn der Form? Man 
kénnte nach Falkes Worten: “Ich halte es mit den ge- 
gebenen Stoffen und erfinde meine Stoffe nicht, nicht aus 
Prinzip, sondern aus Natur,” man konnte danach mit Karl 
Lamprecht '* “einen Ratselreichtum der Rhythmen und 
Reime, einen raunenden Tonfall des Musikalischen ” er- 
warten. Oder, um es anders auszudriicken, mit Hans 

3enzmann u. a. Falke “ vor allem und immer Kiinstler ” 
nennen. Man wird jedoch nur wenige wirklich neue For- 
men sehen und neue Téne héren. Man braucht hier nur 
einige seiner besten Gedichte mit denen Storms zu ver- 
gleichen, also beispielsweise Falkes Was will ich mehr oder 
Der Schritt der Stunde oder Nachts in der triwmenden 


% Zur jiingsten deutschen Vergangenheit, Freiburg, 1905, Bd. 1, 
S. 270. 
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Stille mit Storms Wohl fiihl ich, wie das Leben rinnt 
oder Schlaflos oder Es ist ein Fliistern in der Nacht, um 
sofort zu begreifen, wer von beiden der gréssere Kiinst- 
ler im eigentlichsten Sinne des Wortes ist. Auch die 
hierhergehérenden Vergleiche Falkes mit Mérike oder C. 
F. Meyer hinken in dieser Hinsicht, besonders der mit dem 
Dichter vom Firnelicht. Meyer und Falke sind so grund- 
verschieden als Formkiinstler, wie sie es als Denker sind. 
Gesinnungen, wie sie sich in Meyers Fiille (“ Genug ist 
nicht genug”) und Falkes Gebet (“ Herr, lass mich hun- 
gern”) finden, schliessen sich aus; und so gibt es unter 
allen Gedichten Falkes nicht ein einziges Gegenstiick zum 
Romtschen Brunnen oder zur Narde. Falkes Geist hat 
sich allerdings wie Meyers “eine Kette antiker, hoheits- 
voller Vorstellungen ” aus der christlich-germanischen und 
heidnisch-hellenischen Mythologie zu eigen gemacht, nur 
eben nicht den eigenen Goldgehalt in die eigenen Gold- 
formen gegossen. 

Falke hat, um zusammenzufassen, weder als Bildner 
noch als Téner bemerkenswertes Neue geschaffen, was aber 
auch gar nicht dazu nétig ist, dass wir sein Wesen und 
seine Kunst lieb haben und lieb behalten. Er ist ein 
Mensch und Kiinstler mit Widerspriichen gewesen, aber 
er ist still und unbeirrbar seinen Weg gegangen, wie wir 
alle unsere Wege gehen miissen in der Poesie und in der 
Prosa des Lebens, und in seinem Besten ist er sich selbst 
immer treu gewesen, und in diesem Besten wird er fort- 
leben wie es jeder andere ob grissere, ob kleinere Dichter 
auch nur kann. Denn in der Kunst gilt wie im Leben das 
Gleichnis von den Talenten: “ Ei du frommer und ge- 
treuer Knecht, du bist iiber wenigem getreu gewesen, ich 
will dich iiber viel setzen, gehe ein zu deines Herrn 
Freude! ” 


F. ScHorNnEMANN. 














XXII.—THE MEDIAVAL LEGEND OF JUDAS 
ISCARIOT 


The legendary Life of Judas the Betrayer, based, it is 
usually said, on the Greek myth of (dipus, is found in 
almost every language and country of medieval Europe. 
It was written down in Latin as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. By the end of the thirteenth century it was turned 
into the vernacular in lands as far apart as W'ales, Cata- 
lonia, and Bohemia. At the close of the Middle Ages it 
had become the possession of the folk, and since that 
period—to some extent even during the fifteenth century— 
it has spread northward and eastward into Scandinavia, 
Finland, Russia, and Bulgaria. It was related in Greek, 
probably in the Middle Ages, although the manuscripts 
are of a much later date. It was still told orally in 
Galicia at the end of the last century. As a regular part 
of the ecclesiastical literature of the West it received can- 
onization, so to say, late in the thirteenth century, in the 
great legendary of Jacopo da Voragine; but, on the other 
hand, it is a remarkable fact that in the Middle Ages, so 
far as I have been able to learn, none of the reputable 
church writers (with the exception of Jacopo) recognized 
or even mentioned it. And furthermore, medieval sculp- 
tors and carvers of wood and ivory, who gave themselves 
with so much zeal to the plastic representation of legend- 
ary matter, completely eschewed or overlooked the ‘ early 
life’ of Judas. Not indeed that either the church writers 
or artists sought to avoid contact with such a wicked char- 
acter; on the contrary, they devoted considerable space to 
him, rejecting only his apocryphal career.’ However this 


1 Nowhere in medieval painting, moreover, is the legend of Judas 
Re g: 
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omission may be explained, the fact must be recognized as 
of some interest. 


Judas (the usual story runs) was the son of Jewish parents 
living at Jerusalem: his father’s name was Reuben, his mother’s 
Cyborea. One night Cyborea dreamed that she was about to con- 
ceive, and that her child was destined to become the destruction of 
the whole Jewish race. In great anxiety she related her dream to 
Reuben, who advised her to pay no attention to such matters—they 
came from the evil spirit. In due time, however, a son was born; 
the memory of the dream returned, and in fear lest possibly it might 
come true, the infant, Judas, was set adrift on the sea in a small 
chest. Wind and wave brought him to the island of Scariot—whence 
his name. Here the Queen of the island, who had no children and 
was eager for a young prince to succeed to the throne, discovered 
the babe, which was very handsome, and, sending word throughout 
the land that she was with child, had Judas secretly nursed until 
she could proclaim him as her own. Thus Judas was brought up in 
royal fashion, as heir to the kingdom. But it came about before 
very long that the Queen had a son by the King. The two children 
grew up together, but after a time the wickedness that was in Judas’s 
nature began to come to the surface, and he frequently beat and 
otherwise abused his putative brother. In spite of the Queen’s re- 
monstrances he continued to maltreat the true prince, until finally 
in a fit of anger the Queen made known to him his irregular origin. 
In wrath at learning this Judas seized the first opportunity to kill 
his brother, then for fear of the consequences took ship and fled to 
Jerusalem. There his courtly manners and evil instincts secured him 
a place in Pilate’s retinue. One day Pilate, looking into his neigh- 
bor’s garden, was seized with an irresistible desire for some fruit 
which he saw there; and Judas agreed to procure it for him. Now, 
although Judas was ignorant of the fact, the garden and the fruit 
were the possession of his own father, Reuben. Before he succeeded 
in gathering this fruit Reuben appeared; an altercation followed, 
which developed into a fight; and finally Reuben was slain. Since 
there were no witnesses to the murder, Reuben was reported to have 
died suddenly, and Judas, with Pilate’s connivance, took in marriage 
the widowed Cyborea, together with her house and property. The 
bride was extremely unhappy and sighed frequently. Being asked 
one day by her husband the cause of her grief, she related enough 


treated; but that is more natural, since the painters devoted them- 
selves less to legendary than to purely Biblical scenes. 
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of her story to enable Judas to recognize his double crime of parri- 
cide and incest. Both were afflicted with great remorse, but on 
Cyborea’s suggestion Judas resolved to go to Jesus and seek pardon 
and forgiveness. He soon became a favorite disciple, and was made 
steward of the Twelve. But again his evil nature asserted itself, 
and he betrayed his Master to the Jews for thirty pieces of silver: 
thereafter he again suffered remorse and, having returned the money, 
hanged himself. 


The raison d'etre of this tale is generally agreed to be a 
pious intention of blackening the name of Judas; but 
sometimes it appears to be a wish to show that no matter 
how great the sin, true repentance brings ful! pardon. 
These two intentions vary in prominence in the different 
versions, but the latter, which would seem to be ancillary, 
gained weight and emphasis probably through the influ- 
ence of such legends as those of Gregory, Albanus, and 
Julian, which came into vogue at about the same time as 
that of Judas. The man who first told or wrote down the 
life of Judas, and those who repeated it after him, lacked 
a command of narrative sufficient to make their meaning 
perfectly clear: and beneath the surface, whether the 
writers themselves were conscious of it or not, there may 
have been, as some think, an uncomprehended notion of 
the ineluctabile fatum. But if any part of the original 
intention of the Judas legend was to inculcate the moral 
of divine forgiveness, as was clearly the case with the 
other legends just mentioned, it may be thought to 
bespeak very little intelligence in the minds of its authors 
that they overlooked the true nature of his sins, and did 
not recognize the difference between crimes that are pre- 
destined by Fate, or are ignorantly committed, and those 
which are undertaken with malice prepense.? So it has 


2 Notwithstanding the constantly repeated view, discussed at some 
length by Littré apropos of the Old French Grégoire (Histoire de la 
langue francaise, Paris, 1863, vol. 1, § viii), and elaborated with much 
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been objected that to point a moral and manifest by 
examples God’s infinite mercy for the penitent other more 
satisfactory tales could have been found, where the sins 
were actual, not unintentional ; but the truth is rather that 
the Middle Ages were not too particular about finical con- 
sistency. If the story were a good one and the moral a 
good one, why, what more could be desired? From the 
early Fathers and homilists down, there was ample prece- 
dent for finding instructive illustrations where they did 
not exist, as well as for appending morals that did not fit 
with extreme accuracy. And although this is not by any 
means an extenuation, it is sufficient explanation to 
obviate the stricture of Littré, Graf, and others, that the 
medizeval story-tellers missed fire in relating these legends 
for pious purposes. There is little doubt that medieval 
readers and hearers caught the point as it was intended 
for them, and . . . basta. 


Latin VERSIONS 


Previous to Professor E. K. Rand’s Medieval Lives of 
Judas Iscariot * no earlier version of the legendary life of 


learning by Graf (Miti, leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, Turin, 
1892, 1, pp. 273-310), I am unable to see in these legends, particularly 
in that of Judas, genuine evidence of a medieval belief in fatalism. 
The purpose of the Judas, as has been said, was to make as repug- 
nant as possible one who had participated in the death of Christ; 
and to accomplish this there may have been a clumsy adaptation of 
events from the story of (dipus and other myths—(but this is as 
yet a ‘case not proven’)—so that what appearance there is of 
fatalism may be the result of an insufficient amalgamation of di- 
podean traits; but the fundamental conception of the Judas legend 
is still the wickedness of Judas, a sort of Pauline belief in original 
damnation and inherent sinfulness, which is utterly distinct from 
the Greek idea of Destiny. 

* Anniversary Papers by Colleagues and Pupils of George Lyman 
Kittredge, Boston, 1913, pp. 305-16. 
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Judas was known than that in the chapter on Mathias in 
Jacopo da Voragine’s Legenda Aurea,‘ composed probably 
between 1270 and 1275. Professor Rand’s article brought 
to light three new versions, two of which he printed entire, 
and an older manuscript than any hitherto known of the 
version used by Jacopo. My own researches have revealed 
many more manuscripts of the known versions, and thus 
more abundant evidence of the popularity of the legend, 
but no versions that can be actually termed new. Alto 
gether I have been able to find forty-two Latin texts of the 
legend (including those previously known). In the fol- 
lowing list I have arranged them approximately in chron- 
ological order according to the dates of the manuscripts 
in which they appear.® 


s. xii Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 14489, fol. 
109v. Cf. Rand, p. 313. Ap. 


xii-xiii Rome, Vatican, Palatinus 619, fol. 18. Cf. Rand, 
p. 305. Lv. 


xiii Cambridge, St. John’s College 214, fol. 159. Cf. 
James, Descriptive Catalogue, etc., p. 243, and see 
below, p. 497. Le. 


Reims 1275, fol. 2. Life of Pilate precedes, but 
has nothing in common with the usual life of 
Pilate, as in the Legenda Aurea. Cf. Catalogue 
Général des Manuscrits de Bibliothéques Pu- 
bliques. Départements. xxx1x. Reims. Hr. 


Munich, Lat. 21259, fol. 23lv. Cf. Catalogue of 
Schmeller, ete., 11, iii, p. 303; and Rand, pp. 306, 
307. “The script,” says Professor Rand, who has 


* Jacobi a Voragine Legenda Aurea . . . rec. Dr. Th. Graesse, ed. 
tertia, Vratisl. . . . 1890, Cap. xLv, pp. 183-8. Nearly half of the 
chapter on Mathias is devoted to Judas. 

*Of these, Ap, Ll, Lv, Hr, Rm, Ra were discussed by Professor 
Rand; Pi, Lg, Lk, Mw, Pz, Px have been mentioned in other previous 
studies of the Judas legend. The remaining thirty are here brought 
together for the first time. 
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examined the ms., “if not still in the twelfth 
century, should be dated, I am convinced, very 
early in the thirteenth.” 


Munich, Lat. 23490, fol. 20. Cf. the catalogue 
of Halm-Meyer, u, iv (1881). Printed by Mone, 
Anzeiger, VII (1838), col. 532. See below, pp. 
510 ff. 


British Museum, Additional 15404, fol. 19. For- 
merly belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary of Camberon, in Hainault. Life of Pilate 
follows, which, as in Hr, is not the usual life. 


Paris, Arsenal 387, fol. 70v. Cf. Catalogue, 1, p. 
249; and Rand, p. 306. 


Oxford, Bodleian, Laud. Misc. 633, fol. 97v. Por- 
tions of the Judas are practically illegible. 


Legenda Aurea, ch. XLv. 
Oxford, Bodleian 90, § 5. See below, p. 499. 


Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College 225, fol. 
176v. Crude summary of the legend based on 
some MS. of Type R, with Cymbrea for Cyborea, 
and a strange disregard of syntax throughout. 
Ends imperfectly at the point where Pilate is 
overcome with desire for Reuben’s fruit. 


British Museum, Royal 9 A XIV, fol. 255. Doubt- 
less a copy of Li, although it omits the account 
of the betrayal and the moralizing on Judas’s 
death. Preceded by a life of Pilate. 


British Museum, Harley 2851, fol. 43. Ward 
(Catalogue of Romances, 1, p. 401) dates the 
manuscript ca. 1300; but he is hardly right in de- 
scribing as “ small quarto ” a page which is about 
three by four inches. 


British Museum, Royal 8 E XVII, fol. 126. Pro- 
fessor Rand, following the old catalogue dated 
it s. xv; the new official catalogue correctly as- 
signs it to the late thirteenth century. 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 11867, fol. 
179. Formerly St. Germain-des-Prés 376, a mis- 
cellaneous collection, including Cicero’s De Ami- 
citia, drinking songs, hymns to the Virgin, ete. 





Hb. 


Ra. 


Rb. 
Li. 
Lj. 





Rg. 


Lk. 


Lh. 


Lg. 


Rg. 
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8. xiii-xiv 


xiv early 


xiv 


xiv late 


9 


Oxford, Bodleian, Douce 210, fol. 46b. Cf. Cata- 
logue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts 
bequeathed by Francis Douce to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 1840, p. 35; and Paul Meyer in 
Bulletin de la Société des Anciens Textes Fran- 
cais, 1880, pp. 75-6. 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 323, fol. 3v. 
Apparently a copy of Lv. 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 4413, 
fol. 19. Cf. Léopold Delisle, Inventaire alpha- 
bétique, m (1891), p. 480. Lives of Pilate and 
Judas in Latin, preceded and followed by works 
in French. 


British Museum, Royal 12 E I, fol. 165 b, con- 
tinued on fol. 154. Abridged from Legenda 
Aurea. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, 111, 
p. 540. 

Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 4895 A, fol. 
120v. Follows the Pantheon of Godfrey of Vi- 
terbo. Slightly glossed in the margins. 


Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, Iv, cap. vi. 
Rolls ed. Iv, pp. 350 ff. Free condensation prob- 
ably from Ll. 


Douai 847, fol. 182v. Cf. the old quarto Cata- 
logue des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques des Dé- 
partements, t. VI, p. 593. 


Cambridge, University Library Ff II 20. Ex- 
tract from Legenda Aurea. Cf. Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, nu, p. 344. 

Cambridge, University Library Oo vu 48, fol. 
30b. Copy of either Lv or Ll. 

British Museum, Additional 18347, fol. 128 b. 
Originally from St. Georgenberg (Tyrol). Copy 
of Ll. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue, m1, p. 603. 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 66, fol. 232b. 
Beautifully executed manuscript; copied from 
Rg, but contains the whole vita. 


Oxford, Bodleian 458, fol. 184v. Copy of Lj. 
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Lf. 


Lm. 


Hd. 


Lo. 


La. 


Re. 
Ls. 
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examined the ms., “if not still in the twelfth 
century, should be dated, I am convinced, very 
early in the thirteenth.” 


Munich, Lat. 23490, fol. 20. Cf. the catalogue 
of Halm-Meyer, 0, iv (1881). Printed by Mone, 
Anzeiger, VII (1838), col. 532. See below, pp. 
510 ff. 


British Museum, Additional 15404, fol. 19. For- 
merly belonged to the Cistercian Abbey of St. 
Mary of Camberon, in Hainault. Life of Pilate 
follows, which, as in Hr, is not the usual life. 


Paris, Arsenal 387, fol. 70v. Cf. Catalogue, 1, p. 
249; and Rand, p. 306. 


Oxford, Bodleian, Laud. Mise. 633, fol. 97v. Por- 
tions of the Judas are practically illegible. 


Legenda Aurea, ch. XLv. 
Oxford, Bodleian 90, § 5. See below, p. 499. 


Cambridge, Gonville and Caius College 225, fol. 
176v. Crude summary of the legend based on 
some MS. of Type R, with Cymbrea for Cyborea, 
and a strange disregard of syntax throughout. 
Ends imperfectly at the point where Pilate is 
overcome with desire for Reuben’s fruit. 


British Museum, Royal 9 A XIV, fol. 255. Doubt- 
less a copy of Li, although it omits the account 
of the betrayal and the moralizing on Judas’s 
death. Preceded by a life of Pilate. 


British Museum, Harley 2851, fol. 43. Ward 
(Catalogue of Romances, m1, p. 401) dates the 
manuscript ca. 1300; but he is hardly right in de- 
scribing as “ small quarto ” a page which is about 
three by four inches. 


British Museum, Royal 8 E XVII, fol. 126. Pro- 
fessor Rand, following the old catalogue dated 
it s. xv; the new official catalogue correctly as- 
signs it to the late thirteenth century. 


Paris, Biblioth®éque Nationale, lat. 11867, fol. 
179. Formerly St. Germain-des-Prés 376, a mis- 
cellaneous collection, including Cicero’s De Ami- 
citia, drinking songs, hymns to the Virgin, etc. 
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8. xiii-xiv Oxford, Bodleian, Douce 210, fol. 46b. Cf. Cata- 
logue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts 
bequeathed by Francis Douce to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 1840, p. 35; and Paul Meyer in 
Bulletin de la Société des Anciens Textes Fran- 


cais, 1880, pp. 75-6. Ld. 
Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 323, fol. 3v. 
Apparently a copy of Lv. Lf. 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 4413, 
fol. 19. Cf. Léopold Delisle, Inventaire alpha- 
bétique, m (1891), p. 480. Lives of Pilate and 
Judas in Latin, preceded and followed by works 
in French. Rn. 


xivearly British Museum, Royal 12 E I, fol. 165 b, con- 
tinued on fol. 154. Abridged from Legenda 
Aurea. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue of Romances, 11, 
p. 540. Lr. 


xiv Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, lat. 4895 A, fol. 
120v. Follows the Pantheon of Godfrey of Vi- 
terbo. Slightly glossed in the margins. Ro. 
Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden, Iv, cap. vi. 
Rolls ed. Iv, pp. 350 ff. Free condensation prob- 
ably from Ll. Lm. 


Douai 847, fol. 182v. Cf. the old quarto Cata- 

logue des Manuscrits des Bibliothéques des Dé- 
partements, t. v1, p. 593. Hd. 
Cambridge, University Library Ff II 20. Ex- -® 
tract from Legenda Aurea. Cf. Catalogue of the 
Manuscripts preserved in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 1, p. 344. Ln. 
Cambridge, University Library Oo vu 48, fol. 

30b. Copy of either Lv or LI. Lo. 
British Museum, Additional 18347, fol. 128 b. 
Originally from St. Georgenberg (Tyrol). Copy 

of Ll. Cf. Herbert, Catalogue, m1, p. 603. La. 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 66, fol. 232b. 
Beautifully executed manuscript; copied from 
Rg, but contains the whole vita. Re. 


xiv late Oxford, Bodleian 458, fol. 184v. Copy of Lj. Ls. 
9 
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8. xiv-xv Bamberg 209 Q. V. 35, fol. 211. Probably from 
Li. 


Lille 138, fol. 20v. Written by Henry Descamps 
in 1481. 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 275, fol. 
239. Copy of Li, but followed by a kind of sum- 
mary: “Judas scarioth fratrem suum putatiuum 
et patrem occidet, matrem propriam desponsauit 
populum prodidit et Christi munera [?] furaba- 
tur, unde pro dolore laquea [sic] se suspendit et 
crepuit in medio diffusis viceribus [sic].” 
Bamberg 107 Q. IV. 36, fol. 257. Probably from 
Li. 


Munich, Lat. 237, fol. 67. Copy of Pi. Cf. Cata- 
logue of Halm-Laubmann, 1, i, (1868). 


Munich, Lat. 12262, fol. 206. See below, p. 513. 


Engelberg 258, fol. 60. Greatly abbreviated, 
probably from Ll. 


Maihing m1, Lat. 1, fol. 94. Dated 1475. Men- 


tioned by Schepss in Mone’s Anzeiger XXvII 
(1880), col. 114. 


Leipzig 834, fol. 246. Probably from Ll. 


Wolfenbiittel 212 (=—Helmstadt 185), fol. 215. 
Mentioned by Leyser, Historia Poetarum et Poe- 
matum Medii Aevi, 1721, p. 1225. (D’Ancona, 
La leggenda di Vergogna e la leggenda di Giuda, 
Bologna, 1869. Introd. p. 94, n. 1, gives the page 
as 2125; and this error, probably a misprint, was 
copied by Creizenach, Judas Ischariot in Legende 
und Sage des Mittelalters, PBB 11, 2, p. 193, and 
by Heinrich, p. 93). Printed in 1906 by Alfred 
Heinrich as an appendix to his edition of Rothe’s 
Passion (Germanistische Abhandlungen, 26. 
Heft). 

Wolfenbiittel 3292, fol. 207, ‘De ortu et origine 
Jude proditoris.’ Cf. O. von Heinemann, Hand- 
schriften der Herzoglichen Bibliothek zu Wolfen- 
biittel, Abth. 2, vol. Iv, p. 329. 


Wolfenbiittel 1199 (=Helmstadt 1092), fol. 1. 
See below, p. 514. 
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Mh. 
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Uncertain Vienna, Lat. 1180 (Rec. 3167a), fol. 196. Varia- 
date. tion of Type R. I have been unable to see this 
manuscript; for my knowledge of it I am in- 

debted to Professor von Dobschiitz. Rj. 
Manuscript copy lent me by Professor von Dob- 
sehtitz. Abbreviated redaction of Type R, but 
contains several variant readings which ecorre- 
spond to none of the known texts. Such variants 
may be the result of the scribe’s efforts to con- 
dense; or may point to a text of Type R which 
has not come down to us. After carefully exam- 
ining the text I believe the former alternative the 

more probable. Re* 


This list does not include, of course, the texts of the 
Judas legend where it is actually a part of the Legenda 
Aurea, but only complete separate versions; nor is it by 
any means exhaustive. 

These versions may be divided into five groups, as I 
have indicated by the letters chosen to designate the manu- 
scripts, viz. : 

Type A. The earliest known Latin form of the legend, 

found in only one manuscript, Ap. 

Type R. A more developed version, found in Rm, Ra, 

Rb, ete. 
Type L. The Legenda Aurea version, comprising Lv, 
Le, Lj, ete. 


*To this list may be added: ms. 2035. BB. xii 12, zr. 1383 of the 
Library of the University of Cracow, Varii versus Latini: str. 166. 
‘explicit Judas Scarioht, da gracias’; and in the same library Ms. 
2610 Bbb i 58, zr. 1704, Adscriptiones minoris momenti, among which 
is a ‘ Historia de origine Judae Iscariot.’ In the unpublished Mare 
Magnum of Francesco Marucelli (d. 1703) there is an article ‘De 
Juda Proditore,’ which probably contains the legend. Cf. Guido 
Biagi, Indice del Mare Magnum, Roma, 1885, p. 3. In the Acta 88., 
May 3, preface to ‘ De Sancto Ursio’ (p. 426), the ‘historia apo- 
crypha ” of Judas is mentioned as appearing in the Legenda Aurea, 
and a brief summary is given, with the note: “Hinc hominum 
noscitur inclinatio ad similes narratiunculas proclivis.” 
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Type H. An elaborated humanistic version, found in 
Hr, Hb, Hd. 
Type P. Poetical versions—Pi, Py, Pz, Pz. 
Type M. Miscellaneous—Mw, Mh. 
Since Type R and Type L give essentially the same 
material in different forms, it will be convenient to desig- 
nate them collectively as Type RL. 


Tyre A. The version Ap stands practically alone, 
and in many respects is the most remarkable of all. I 
reproduce here Professor Rand’s text. 


Nihil occultum quod non reveletur et opertum quod non sciatur.' 
Qui a malo progreditur et in malo perseverat, non corona sed meriti 
pena donatur. De Iuda proditore nobis vita innectitur, qui malus 
in ortu, peior in vita, pessimus exstitit in fine. Pater eius itaque 
quantum apud homines cluebat, diviciis affluens et honorabilis omni- 
bus vicinis suis habebatur. Hic nocte quadam visionem vidit se 
filium habere qui mortem ei intentaret; iam enim uxor eius preg- 
nans erat. De quo praestigium hoc futurum erat. Nato autem 
infante pater in eo omen tale consideravit et expavit, tibias illius 
transfixit atque inter frutecta longius ab urbe Iherusalem collocavit. 
Cuius vagitum et voces ploratus quidam pastorum intelligentes a 
loco dimoverunt eum et in Scarioth deferentes a quadam muliere 
alere fecerunt. Qui nutritus et in robur virile deductus regi iunctus 
est Herodi atque inter servos eius mixtus cum omni probitate regi 
ceterisque militibus serviebat. Et tamen, ut moris est servorum, que 
habere poterat prodige distribuebat et quam plurima sibi furtive 
vendicabat. Accidit autem quodam tempore ut Herodes sollempne 
convivium cum primoribus apud Ierosolimam haberet et inter multa 
ferculorum genera nascentia pomorum rex quereret. Cuius volun- 
tatem Iudas festinavit implere et ad virgultum sui patris descen- 
dens, quem tamen suum patrem ignorabat, vi evellebat et eradicabat 
arborum fructus. Vir vero cuius haec erant animo motus et amari- 
tudine plenus erexit se adversus hominem perversum, sed Iudas in- 
valescens illum percussit et occidit. Commovetur adversus eum 
tota civitas et insurgentes in eum morti tradere disposuerunt. Iudas 


‘Cf. “ Nihil enim est opertum, quod non revelabitur: et occultum 
quod non scietur” (Matt. 10, 26). The same idea occurs also in 
Mark and Luke. 


| 
| 
| 
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autem ad presidium Herodis fugiens mortis periculum evasit. He- 
rodes et ipse turbatus egit quemadmodum ille ab amicis interfecti 
pacem obtineret, ne re unius mali in aliud maius periculum declinaret. 
Accepto igitur consilio Herodes uxorem interfecti Iude copulavit, 
ipso et omnibus ignorantibus quod mater eiusdem esset. Die vero 
quadam accidit ut Iudas coram matre et uxore nudus appareret et 
videns illa stigmata plagarum in tibiis, suspicata est filium suum 
esse, quem olim inter frutecta proiectum dimiserat. Unde querit 
ab eo, quis pater eius exstiterat, vel que mater eius, qui parentes, 
et unde vel ex qua provintia ortus vel a quibus fuerit nutritus. Ille 
se nescire profitetur sed hoc tantum a sua nutrice audisse quia inter 
frutecta illo in loco iactus fuisset et a pastoribus reppertus in 
Scarioth delatus ibique nutritus sit. Et cum ad robur virile per- 
venisset Herodis se inter servientes se miscuisse et suo servicio multis 
placuisse. His auditis illa corruit et proclamans se miseram di- 
cebat, “ Infelix mei visio mariti que a filio completa est et insuper 
in me malignitatis et peccati redundat insania. Dies meae pereat 
nativitatis et caligo tenebrarum irruat in eum.” JIudas autem 
tantam a se factam intelligens nequiciam doluit et pro tanto scelere 
penitens a matre recessit. At tunc temporis Iesus illis habitabat in 
locis, qui predicando et subveniendo multis corpora sanabat et mentes 
a diversis peccatis revocabat; gravatos peccatis ad se venientes sus- 
cipiebat et more pastoris oves ore lupino raptas ab eorum incursu 
abstraebat. Cuius virtutem atque pietatem Iudas agnoscens ad eum 
se contulit et ut sui misereretur rogavit. Assensit Ie.us voluntati 
ipsius, secum quoque ac inter suos discipulos eum esse passus est. 
Cui etiam que habebat committebat ut sibi ceterisque provideret 
necessaria. Ille vero sacculos habebat et que poterat furabatur. Et 
cuius intentionis ipse Iudas esset, in fine apparuit, quia magistrum 
precio vendidit et Iudeis tradidit. Qui tandem se ipsum suspendit 
et miserabili morte vitam finivit. Tu autem Domine miserere nostri. 
Qui perseveraverit usque in finem in bonum, hic salvus erit. 


This is, as Professor Rand remarks, “ certainly the 
finest of all the versions, with a pathos direct and touch- 
ing, not far removed from tragedy.” It isno mere scandal- 
monger’s tale, and no ignorant, ultra-pious effort to make 
the figure of Judas as repulsive as possible. The author 
shows a quiet dignity, a sort of Christ-like forgiveness of 
the wretch who was “ malus in ortu, peior in vita, pessi- 
mus in fine.” His Latin is simple, naif, but expressive ; 
his arrangement of the incidents, his subordination of the 
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merely narrative element, and his emphasis, in the manner 
of the best sermons, on the reflective and philosophical, 
bespeak a refinement entirely lacking in the writer of the 
Legenda Aurea version. “ The Judas of this little story 
awakens our compassion and the recognition of our com- 
mon frailty.” 

The simplicity of thig narrative is an indication of its 
early date. The lack of names for the parents of Judas, 
and the absence of the incident of the foster-brother and 
the concomitant fratricide, point to a somewhat undevel- 
oped stage of the story as compared with the later versions. 
It is not only the earliest Latin form of the legend, but 
appears to be also not far removed from the earliest of all 
versions. 


Tyre R. Type R is represented by eleven manuscripts, 
None of these is demonstrably earlier than the thirteenth 
century ; hence it is impossible to say at once whether this 
redaction in its original form antedates the original form 
of Type L or not.* Professor Rand argues for an early 
date for Rm; and describes it as “ written in a beautiful 
clear script of the very end of the twelfth or beginning of 
the thirteenth century.” This manuscript had already 
been mentioned by Schepss;* Ra, of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, is a discovery of Professor Rand’s; the remaining 
nine manuscripts (Rb, Rg, Rq, Rn, Ro, Re, Rl, Rj, Re) 
have, I believe, never been considered in any discussion of 
the Judas legend. Rm, Ro, Ra, Rb, Rn, Rq, Rl, offer prac- 
tically the same text. By comparing al] the variants I 
have endeavored to reconstruct the archetype of Type R, 
as follows: 


* Professor Rand inclines to the opinion that Type L and Type R 
have a common earlier parent, and are not derived one from the 
other, This is quite possible. 

*Mone’s Anzeiger, xxvir (1880), col. 114. Schepss calls it s. xiii- 
xiv. 
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Fuit in diebus Herodis regis Pilato preside uir in Iudea Ruben 
nomine ex tribu Ruben qui noctis in tempestate legalibus uxoris 
sue Ciboree alligabatur amplexibus.” Ciborea uero dum membra 
sompni foueret quiete sompnium uidit, quo expergefacta pectore solli- 
cito retrahens suspiria uelut presagiis futurorum malorum pleno 
flebiliter ingemuit. Cui Ruben uehementer inquit et ultra quam eloqui 
fas est: admiror que tanta causa tristicie sic tua uiscera moueri com- 
pulerit. Ciborea intulit: cum carnali copula ligati legi deseruiremus 
maritali prolem certo tempore pariendam que totius magno constabit 
Iudaici populi gentibus concepisse per sompnium uidi; aut enim 
spiritus et utinam falsus subrepens intimauit, aut mens per eam 
gentem nostram ut solet in multo tempore presagia futurorum ma- 
lorum dispergenda mihi declarauit. Ruben pre maximo admira- 
cionis terrore correptus; nephariam, inquit, rem nec relatu dignam 
profaris, spiritu ceu puto phitonico raperis. Ciborea uero iuramento 
confirmans sic per futurum fore ait. Mensium igitur curricula 
diem partus cum periculo uite instantis, abhinc diligenter considera. 
Hic enim infantulus de quo confirmantur scelera, ne gens nostra 
alligetur dicioni peregrinationis, si dies uite ex integro ad tempus 
natalis sui perduxero morte morietur. Tempora fluxerunt, orbe nouo 
cornua lunaria refulserunt. Instante itaque die partui deputato ge- 
neratur filius. Ruben uero multimodis et inexplicabilibus inuoluitur 
curis. Nepharium enim ducit filium occidi, scelerosum totius gentis 
destructorem enutriri. Tandem seponitur pietas, preponderat impie- 
tas. Cistella uimine contexitur, in qua maris fluctibus iniectus ad in- 
sulam Scarioth propellitur: a qua Iudas Scariothis cognominatur. 
Tunc regina huius comitata pedissequis fortuitu ad litus maris pro- 
cessit spatiari uiditque infantulum procellosis maris fluctibus fluc- 
tuari. Pedisseque autem accurrunt et uultum pueri diligenter intuen- 
tes regieque pulchritudini conparantes domine deferunt et de longin- 
quis partibus in illas perfluxisse asserunt. Regina itaque liniamenta 
corporis pueri preconsiderans et diligentius oculorum intuitu preno- 
tans ait: o si solatiis tante sobolis subleuarer, ne regni mei succes- 
sore priuarer. Pedisseque infantulum nutriri suggerunt ut uidua 
sterili permanente habeatur heres. Regina obsequitur hancque re- 
giam peperisse prolem terram promulgatur in omnem. Plebs leta- 
tur, primates congratulantur. Denique breui post tempore impletur 
regine uterus, certisque diebus generatur eis filius legitimus. Col- 
ludentibus hiis itaque in annis infancie Iudas puerum regium ad 
fletum non pertimescit prouocare. Regina autem sciens eum ad se 


* Cf. “ Fuit in diebus Herodis regis Iudaeae sacerdos quidam nom- 
ine Zacharias de vice Abia, et uxor illius de filiabus Aaron, et nomen 
eius Elisabeth.” Luc., 1, 5-6. 
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non pertinere tantum in suum dedignatur audire. Tandem res pan- 
ditur, Iudas puer inuenticius esse conperitur. Hic ergo erubescit et 
puerum fratrem suum creditum latenter occidit. Ob hoc ergo timens 
capitalem sententiam cum tributariis Ierusalem usque aufugit, seque 
curie Pilati tunc presidi applicuit. Deinde uero quoniam res simi- 
les sibi sunt habiles, quia nequam et moribus suis congruere inueni- 
tur, universis rebus Pilati preficitur. Nulla sine suo iussu, nutu, 
consensuque fiunt, quoniam in dicione sua omnia porrecta sunt. 
Stans autem die quadam Pilatus ad palacium introspexit quoddam 
pomerium, uiditque fructus quorum tanto captus est desiderio ut 
pene exhalaret spiritum. Accersito itaque Iuda ait: si esu horum 
fructuum frustratus fuero me ut cuncta natura sinu terre remittens 
receptabit placido, q iam capit ia tellus que genuit éc." Iudas 
igitur pomerio insiliit, mala carpit, Ruben superuenit, contendunt, 
iurgia superaddunt. Ruben tandem lapide quo ceruix collo connecti- 
tur a Iuda percussus occidit. Iam die se inclinante nocteque instante 
Ruben mortuus reperitur; subitanea morte preuentus creditur esse. 
Tunc Pilatus Iude recolligens merita omnem Ruben substantiam et 
uxorem ei contradidit in beneficia. Ciborea ut dolores tot et tantos 
recolligit ingemuit, Iude causam suspirii querenti ait: infantulum 
marinis fluctibus inmersi, uirum meum morte preuentum inueni, nunc 
autem, quo super omnia moucor, quia uiro contra uoluntatem meam 
socior. Iudas autem hec omnia sibi euenisse probauit, filiumque suum 
esse, matrem quoque in uxorem duxisse coniecit. Penitentia ergo 
ductus Ciborea suadente saluatoris domini nostri Iesu Christi, per 
quem fit remissio peccatorum, ut suorum ueniam mereretur delic- 
torum, fit discipulus. Habebat autem tunc semper loculos ubi sibi 
reseruabat furtiua pauperibus in elemosinas distribuenda. Hic 
autem a domino diligebatur pre ceteris donec consilium iniit cum 
Iudeis et eum triginta uendidit argenteis. Videns autem quia inno- 
centem condampnauerat proiecto in templo sanguinis precio laqueo 
se suspendit et medius crepuit. 





After comparing all the variant readings I have pre- 
pared the following stemma for the seven manuscripts of 
this version: *? 


™ Lucan, Pharsalia, 7, 818-19. “Calo ... urnam” was quoted by 
Augustine, De Civ. Dei 1, 12 (M.S. L. 41, 27). Cf. Isidorus xv1, 
26, 4.. 


* The existence of 2’ and 2’ and the positions of m and o may be held 
quite certain. Of 2’”” one cannot be so positive. The positions of a, 
q, | may be considered as fairly established (if 2” be removed they 
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From a consideration of the interrelationship of the 
manuscripts two points of interest result. First: 2” and 
x’” show a large number of glosses, whence it seems right 
to infer that in the early days of these two texts the little 
story of Judas was deemed worthy of what we should now 
term an ‘edition’; certain versions of the legend were 
treated to a sort of textual criticism as the Middle Ages 
understood it. Moreover, b was a special recension; and 
n, as is shown both by the unusually large number of 
glosses, and by its apparent collation of 2 and 2” (and 
perhaps 2”), as well as by its completion of the Lucan 
quotation, would seem to represent an effort to provide 


descend directly from 2’); 6 is probably in its right place; and 
there appears to be sufficient ground for the position of n.—Inasmuch 
as it would occupy too much space to print all the variants and the 
arguments from which I have deduced the stemma, I must ask the 
reader to accept my conclusions on faith. On this point, however, 
and on any other for which the evidence may seem insufficient, all 
the material may be found in my dissertation in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library. 
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a ‘complete critical text based on all the known manu- 
scripts.’ 

The second interesting result is to push further back the 
date of the archetype of Type R. That is, m, our earliest 
manuscript of Type R, is not only not the original, it is a 
copy of a copy. Inasmuch as m was undoubtedly written 
sometime ca. 1200, the evidence of at least two earlier 
texts of this version warrants our placing the original 
manuscript of the Type definitely in the twelfth century, 
and with some show of probability not the very end of the 
century. This evidence enables us to say also, with tol- 
erable certainty, that Type R antedates the Type adopted 
by Jacopo da Voragine, since we have no ground for dating 
the latter earlier than sometime after the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 


Tyrer L. The manuscripts of Type L may be roughly 
divided into early and late texts. As has been said, Li had 
generally been considered the earliest, and the prototype. 
Professor Rand, however, discovered in Lv “ an immedi- 
ate precursor of the account in the Golden Legend,” the 
source which Jacopo da Voragine incorporated in his 
work almost without change. This manuscript is in the 
Vatican, Palatinus 619, dated s. xii-xiii in the catalogue 
of Stevenson-de Rossi. The writing of the Judas legend 
is “ clearly before the date of Jacopo (1230-1298).” 1* The 
chief differences between Lv and Ll, besides unimportant 
variations in word order and spelling (ergo generally in 
Lv for igitur in Ll, and similar details of scribal origin) 
are that Lv represents Judas as from the tribe of Judah, 
whereas Ll has “ de tribu Dan,” that Jacopo “ cautiously 
adds” licet apocrypha after “quadam historia” at the 
beginning, and at the end of the legend proper comments: 


* Rand, p. 305. 
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“hucusque in predicta historia apocrypha legitur, que 
utrum recitanda sit lectoris arbitrio relinquatur, licet sit 
potius relinquenda quam asserenda.” This bit of naif 
scepticism has been universally attributed to Jacopo da 
Voragine, who was, in fact, by no means so gullible and 
credulous as many have asserted. Nevertheless, while 
licet apocrypha is with him a not unusual safeguarding 
formula, and while he must have brought to bear a good 
deal of critical discrimination in preparing such a com- 
pendious legendary from such infinitely scattered and mul- 
tifarious materials as he had to work with, still he was not 
given, I think, to expressing his doubt in this manner. 

The originality of this scepticism on the part of Jacopo 
is laid open to doubt by Zc. This manuscript, originally 
of Bury St. Edmunds, is now at Cambridge, St. John’s 
College 214; it is described by James ** as “ Cent. xii late, 
very finely [i. e., beautifully] written”; it contains the 
Etymologie of Isidorus, some curious maps, and (unfin- 
ished) capitula of the Sententie@ of Isidorus; and last, “ in 
another hand (xiii),” De ortu poncii pilati and De ortu 
Jude scarioht. The script of these lives of Pilate and 
Judas is certainly not of the twelfth century, but it seems 
to me to be not very much later. Dr. James is unwilling 
to agree to call the writing “ very early cent. xiii,” and esti- 
mates the lapse of about a generation between the writing 
of these lives of Pilate and Judas and that of the 
remainder of the manuscript.*° Now the dating of any 
manuscript from the writing alone is fraught with many 


%* Descriptive Catalogue, etc., p. 243. 

*In a private communication. It is proper to add, however, that 
Dr. James has again examined this portion of the ms. and pro- 
nounced his “deliberate opinion” that the life of Judas here “may 
quite possibly be after 1260; and not impossibly but less likely after 
1280.” 
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uncertainties; and it is, I confess, quite impossible to 
demonstrate absolutely that this Cambridge version ante- 
dates the Legenda Aurea. Nevertheless, the script of this 
De ortu Jude scarioht seems to me to belong to the first 
half of the thirteenth century, and certainly is earlier 
than the composition of the Legenda Aurea; and so, along 
with Lv, Le represents the source of Jacopo. But Lec 
(like Lg and Ld) reads: “legitur enim in quadam his- 
toria licet apocrypha”; and (like Lg) contains the huc- 
usque passage with which Jacopo apologizes for admitting 
the legend into his collection: “ hucusque in apocripha 
historia sic legitur: utrum recitanda sit...” ete., 
exactly as in L/,'® 


* The whole question of Jacopo’s treatment of his sources remains 
still to be investigated. The above generalization is, I believe, sound. 
When he can, Jacopo evidently cites a well known name to vouch for 
the life or legend—Hieronymus, Anastasius, Augustinus, Gregorius— 
often expressing uncertainty as to the attribution. It is, further- 
more, perhaps significant that in introducing the life of Pilate (Cap. 
Lur) he writes: “de poena autem et origine Pylati in quadam his- 
toria licet apocrypha”’; which is also his introduction to the legend 
of Judas. And later: “ Hucusque in praedicta historia apocrypha 
leguntur. Quae utrum recitanda sint, lectoris judicio relinquatur. 


Nota tamen, quod in hystoria scholastica legitur. ... Potuit esse, 
si tamen illa hystoria continet veritatem, quia. ... Eusebius autem 
et Beda in suis chronicis non dicunt. ...” Here he not only re- 


peats essentially his apology for the Judas legend, but magnifies the 
uncertainty by means of additional conflicting sources. It must be 
noted, moreover, that those two passages are the only examples of 
his elaborately warning the too credulous reader. On other occa- 
sions, save for the qualifying phrases indicated above, tales quite 
as indigestible as those of Pilate and Judas are served warm to the 
reader with no hesitation. One cannot help imagining that these two 
legends Jacopo took from some collection or other which he had 
special grounds for suspecting. Other lives equally marvellous he 
had from more respectable sources, and consequently he took them 
to a certain extent on holy faith; against an unqualified belief in 
the lives of these two maledicti, Judas and Pilate, he felt in con- 
science bound to warn the gentle reader. 
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Another early manuscript of this group is Lj, dated the 
“second half of the thirteenth century.” The scribe 
omitted the licet apocrypha at the beginning and the hucus- 
que passage at the end of the legendary material, but pre- 
served carefully the moralizing on Judas’s death. Possi- 
bly, in the mind of this scribe at least, the story had 
received complete credence. Curiously, in Lj the ‘ spir- 
itus phitonicus’ became ‘ spiritus propheticus,’ probably 
because the scribe was unfamiliar with the somewhat 
unusual word.!? 

The text of Type L is readily accessible in Graesse’s 
edition of the Legenda Aurea, and therefore I need not 


But, on the other hand, if, as appears extremely probable, the 
hucusque passage is found in a text which antedates the composi- 
tion or compilation of the Legenda Aurea, then this apologetic warn- 
ing is not Jacopo’s own, but is transferred bodily from his source. 
And since almost the same words follow the legend of Pilate as that 
of Judas it would seem that the two legends kept company before 
the last quarter of the thirteenth century, precisely as we find them 
together throughout the remainder of the Middle Ages—and indeed 
as we find them in the early thirteenth-century Ms. at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. If, however, the second statement of Dr. James 
is correct (see p. 497, n. 15) this hypothesis falls to the ground. 
But it is by no means demonstrable, nor even likely, that the Le- 
genda Aurea was compiled as early of 1260; and even if Jacopo had 
made some preliminary collections by that date, it is not natural to 
suppose they would include Judas and Pilate. Moreover, while it 
is both possible and probable that the Legenda Aurea was finished 
by 1280, it is on the other hand possible but not probable that a 
copy of it would have reached England immediately after its com- 
pletion, and that a scribe of Bury St. Edmunds would have made an 
extract of only the lives of Judas and Pilate. The earliest mss. of 
the Legenda Aurea now in England date from the very end of the 
thirteenth century. It appears to me far more probable prima facie 
that this version of the life of Judas (and that of Pilate) was known 
rather earlier than 1260 or 1280, and that the monk of Bury St. 
Edmunds had a copy of it and Jacopo da Voragine had another copy. 

* On this word ef. Rein. Kéhler, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Lit. x1 
(1870), p. 317, n. 3 (= Klein. Schriften, 1, p. 196, n. 1). 
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reprint it here. After collating Graesse’s text with the 
early manuscripts of the Judas legend where it is not a 
portion of the Legenda Aurea, I find it impossible to infer 
anything certain with regard to the relationship of the 
various texts. Jc and Lv are doubtless the earliest; and 
it is probably safer to say that both are copies of an earlier 
text, now unknown, than that they are copies one of the 
other. Li probably derives from an early text of Lc, or 
from the assumed parent of Lc and Lv, or from a sister 
text to Lc and Lv; but the presence of the hucusque pas- 
sage in Ll and in one of its known forerunners would 
render it reasonably safe to infer that Ll is more closely 
related to the antecedent text which contains that test sen- 
tence (i. e., to Lc) than to the one which does not con- 
tain it. Still the evidence is far from conclusive, and in 
many important variants Lv is closer to Li and Le than 
any of the other early texts. As to the other manuscripts 
of this group which are roughly contemporary with Ll or 
only a little posterior, I incline to think that Lj, Lh, Ld, 
and Zé are more or less free copies of Li (Lj being espec- 
ially free), and that Lg and Lf derive rather from Zv than 
from Ll. 

In view of the enormous and apparently immediate pop- 
ularity of the Legenda Aurea, most of the manuscripts of 
the Judas legend which resemble the version adopted by 
Jacopo and which postdate his work are a priori likely to 
be copies from the great legendary ; but this a priori proba- 
bility should not blind us to the fact that a separate ver- 
sion of the story, Type R, giving essentially the same mat- 
ter in different language, not only existed by the side of 
the Legenda Aurea version, but actually, as it seems from 
the number of manuscripts in which it is found, rivalled it 
in frequency of repetition. And it must be remembered in 
such an estimate of popularity that one manuscript of the 
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Type R version greatly more than outweighs one manu- 
script of the Type L version, simply because the latter had 
the added advantage of the popularity of the whole Le- 
genda Aurea behind it, whereas the Type R version had 
to go on its own merits. That the legend should exist in 
these two so similar forms in such a large number of manu- 
scripts is important evidence of the hold it took on the 
mediseval mind. 


Tyre H. Type H is the longest and most elaborate 
version of the Judas legend. It is represented by three 
manuscripts two of which (Hr and Hb) are of the thir- 
teenth century, and one (Hd) of the fourteenth. All 
three were written in the north-east of France. Hr was 
published in extenso by Professor Rand, who knew only 
the one manuscript.'* Since the manuscript (//r), says 
Professor Rand, “contains, besides exempla moralia, 
sopic fables and Sibylline prophecies, a very extensive 
collection of the poems of Hildebert, Marbod, and Ber- 
nard Sylvester, we may possibly look for the source of this 
paganized story in the circle of these humanists of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries.” '* 

I give the version here entire, because by collating Hb 
with Hr (as printed by Professor Rand) it has been pos- 
sible to improve the readings of a few difficult passages. 
I am unable at present to give the variants of Hd except 
for the first two paragraphs; the general character of the 
text will appear, however, from this partial collation. 

Pater Iude Scarioht de tribu Dan duxit uxorem generis sui 
secundum legis preceptum. Qui ingressus ad eam impregnavit 


eam. Ipsa autem nocte vidit mulier presagium malorum in 
sompno, videlicet presagium malorum suorum. Videbat ignem 


1 Jude symonis scariothis talis ortus, talis uite prouectus, talis 
fuit exitus. Pater eius de tribu dan. . . 6.—2 legis om. b.—3 pre- 
*® Rand, pp. 308-12. * Rand, p. 315. 
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5 de utero suo egredientem qui paulatim crescens primo maritum 
suum corripuit eumque penitus consumens donec in favillam 
deficeret post paululum domum eius in qua iacebat conflagrabat. 
Qua consumpta prodigiosum monstrum in eosdem ortus hoc est 
in utero suo, mater agnovit. Ignis vero non totum se recondebat 

10 sed interiecto longi temporis spacio inde iterum quasi modera- 
cius se subducebat et subito in altum excrescens primo Iudeam et 
Galileam deinde omnem circa regionem afflabat et penitus concre- 
mabat; ad ultimum urbem regiam David Iherusalem et arcem 
Syon una cum sancto et venerabili templo corripiebat et omnia 

15 in cinerem et favillam redigens concremabat. Ita mulier in 
medio visu subito exterrita evigilavit et ingenti clamore et 
gemitu horrorem visionis sue testata maritum excitavit; que- 
renti quid esset, quid haberet, quid clamaret, quid fleret, visa 
sua exposuit. Ille prodigioso sompno attonitus diluculo sur- 

20 rexit et cum uxore in Iherusalem abiit (erat enim in vico 
Scarioth qui est ante Iherusalem ad aquilonarem urbis plagam 
unus de sacerdotibus Domini magni vir meriti) venitque ad 
eum cum uxore sua seorsumque abducens prodigialem illius 
visionem ei indicavit. Qua ille audita visione permotus inge- 

25 muit diuque stupens et quasi mutus tandem in hanc prophecie 
vocem ora resolvit. 

“Ha! mulier misera, filius quem concepisti magni doloris 
causa erit tibi, patri autem prius, deinde omni Iudeorum genti 
et regioni et sancte urbi et templo sempiternus interitus. Sed 

30 placate Deum precibus penitentia votis et muneribus ut avertat 
Dominus iram sue indignationis a vobis.” 

Hee dixit et tristes ac metu magno consternatos eos dimisit. 


sagium . . . suorum] sompnium presag. mal. suorum b; sompno 
presag. ma!. suorum d.—6 consumens] consumpsit d—7 domum] 
domum quoque b.—8 prodigiosum] prodigioso b.—9 mater 

vero] om. b. Non] nec tamen b. Se recondebat] terrendum dabat r. 
Se] sese b.—10 sed] nec b. Inde iterum om d.—13 urbem regiam] 
reg. urb. 6. David Iher. om. b. Arcem] archem b.—15 redigens 
concremabat] concremans redigebat b, d—1l17 maritum] maritum 
suum }b.—18 quid haberet] quod hab. r. Quid fleret om. d.—20 in 
om, d.—21 Scarioth] Scarioht r. Urbis] urbem d.—22 unus] unum 
b. vir] Rand; uiri r; uirum }b. Venitque] conuenit b. Ad eum 
cum] cumque b.—23 -que om. b. Abducens om. d.—24 visione om, b. 
—25 mutus] mutus herens b.—27 Ha] ahe b. Mulier misera] mi- 
sera misera mulier b. Filius] filium r—28 autem] autem suo b. Prius] 
post d.—30 penitentia] penitencia r et sic frequenter. Votis om. d.—31 
Dom. . . . a vobis] a vobis deus ir. s. indig. 6; a vobis ir. indig. s. d— 
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Evoluto autem tempore quo conceperat mulier peperit puerum 
satis quidem scitum sed in suam et multorum perniciem natum. 
35 Vnde anxii pro visione et sui vatis divinatione decreverunt eum 
statim necare ct parricidas se sui sanguinis esse. Sed non est 
possibilitatis humane convertere consilium ordinationis divine. 
Ille de quo postea passivus pro salute mundi dixit Filius Dei, 
“Melius illi erat si natus non fuisset homo ille,” cum natus 
40 statim debuit occidi, reservatus est in perdicionem sui, in tra- 
ditionem Domini Ihesu Christi, in nutrimentum ignis eterni, in 
memoriam patrum suorum, et in recordacionem peccati misere 
matris sue. Pugnaverunt diu affectus pietatis et timor patrie; 
et voluit diu pater pius esse. Noluit ipse prius nocens esse 
45 interficiendo eum quem nondum noverat aliquid quod morte 
puniri deberet commisisse. Porro autem pie sollicitabatur pro 
salute patrie mallens unum innocentem adhuc et filium suum 
suis maioribus interire quam per illum succedenti tempore 
tocius patrie ruinam videre. Vicit tandem amor patrie utros- 
50 que parentes clausumque in cistella lignea puerum superata pie- 
tate proiecerunt in mare. Inhorruisse ferunt pelagus mox ut 
sensit prodigiale onus, totiusque fluctibus frementes torsisse 
vertices et futurum sui conditoris venditorem tortis impulisse 
fluctibus ut et futurum latronem dissecaret et collideret suis 
55 miolibus et occultaret profundis gurgitibus priusquam venditor 
audax horrendum seclis omnibus perpetraret facinus. Miser 
luda et infelicissime, quo tuo vel tuorum parentum crimine 
contigit tibi tot tantisque malis natum esse? Cur misera illa 
mater tua cum te concepit non statim abortivit? Cur autem 
60 natus? Cur exceptus genibus? Cur lactatus uberibus? Cur 
natus non statim es paternis et maternis manibus necatus? 
Esset certe modo tibi melius; parricidale autem crimen fuisset 


32 hee om. b. Hee dixit om. d.—33 quo] quod b.—34 quidem om. b. 
—35 pro visione] p(ro) visionem r; propter visionem Rand. Divi- 
natione] divinationem r.—36 parricidas] p(er)ricidas r; parricide 
b.—38 passivus om. b.—40 statim debuit] deb. stat. b. Est om. b. 
—41 Ihesu om. b. In (ante nutrim.) om. r, b.—42 peccati] precati 
r; peti b.—43 pietatis] pietasque 6. Timor] timor (?) r; amor Rand. 
—44 et voluit] noluit r—45 nondum] nudu b.—47 mallens] malu 
b.—48 succedenti] accedenti b.—49 tocius] pocius r.—50 parentes] 
paventes r.—52 onus] honus r. -que om. r.—54 ut et] Rand; et ut 
r; et om. b. Futurum] auarum }b.—55 molibus] motibus 6b.—57 
tuorum parentum] par. tuorum }b. Crimine contigit] contigitur 
crimine b.—58 Tibi om. b.—59 concepit] cepit r—60 cur... necatus 
om. r.—62 modo tibi] tibi modo 6. Parricidale autem] parricida/ 


10 
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tuis miseris parentibus tuo crimine venialius. Cur autem vel 
in mare proiectus non statim es mersus et a tanto abysso suf- 

65 focatus? Esset tibi vel mare vel aliquis beluinus venter sepul- 
chrum nec postea celo terreque perosus tam infelici morte peris- 
ses inter utrumque. Sed cum mori poteras adhuc sine crimine, 
pepercit tibi inter fluctus nescio quis deus, quamvis ether, 
venti et pelagus ut perires totis pugnabat viribus. Incertum 

70 est, inquam, quis deus hoe discrimine te eripuit; et elementa 

dum te laborant obruere, visa sunt pocius obsequium tibi pres- 

titisse. Actus enim tot fluctibus fertur unius diei et noctis 
spacio, ab loppe civitate Galilee transvectus per tot maria 
usque ad horam Illirici maris usque Bitradum et ad introitum 
pervenit, ad hance famosam alitricem Iude traditoris. Vbi mane 
piscator quidam egressus sagenam suam in mare misit, quam 
vacuam quidem piscibus sed oneratam cistella Iude ad littus 
adduxit. Quam acceptam mox ad uxorem suam attulit dicens- 
que magnum thesaurum invenisse qui inopiam sublevaret gratu- 

80 labundus ostendit. Sed effracta cistella et detecta spes expec- 
tati thesauri nulla fuit. Nihil enim in cistella aliud invener- 
unt nisi puerum vaginentem et membranam parvulam hec verba 
continentem: Hic infantulus est Iudas de vico Scarioth qui est 
ante Iherusalem. 

85 Mulier, mota visceribus humanitatis, “ Maiorem,” inquit ad 
maritum, “ expectato nostro dii nobis dederunt thesaurum, hune 
tam elegantis forme puerum, quem quia non habemus proprium 
hune adoptivum habebimus in filium.” Hee dixit, et marito 
facile in id ipsum consenciente puerum de cistella exposuit, et 

90 nesciens quam magnum malum aleret in perdicionem sui et 
multorum eum nutrivit. Qui postquam adolevit Grecorum 


~~ 
or 


’ 


rit autem r; parricidari; tantum Rand.—63 venialius] venalius r. 
—64 tanto] tanta b.—65 aliquis] aquis b.—69 et pelagus] pelagus- 
que b.—71 tibi om. r—73 ab Ioppe civitate] ad Ioppem civitatem 
b. Galilee) galylee 6.—74 usque Bitradum et ad introitum per- 
venit] qua byt®°cum civitatem cepit aluit b.—75 ad hanc] Rand; 
adhuc r, b.—mane] mare r.—76 egressus] ingressus r.—77 oneratam] 
honeratam r. Cistella] cistellam r—?78 dicensque] quod b.—79 
thesaurum] tessaurum r. Invenisse] invenisset 6. Inopiam] eos 
inopia r.—s80 cistella et detecta] et det. cis. b. Expectati] expec- 
tata b.—81 Nihil] nichil 6.—82 verba om. r.—83 Scarioth] scarioht 
r—s85 ad mar. exp. nos.] exp. nos. ad mar, b.—86 dii] di(i)s? 
r. thesaurum] tesaurum r.—s87 tam om. r. Quem] qui 6.—88 
Adoptivum] adotivum r. In filium] proprium r. Hec om. b. Et om. 
r—0 magnum om. b.—91 Grecorum om. b.—92 erat om. b.—94 
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disciplinis et studiis se exercitando cito perfecit. Erat acer 
corpore et ingenio animi. Factum est autem ut consuetudi- 
naria institutione decreto principum Bithordi quinquennalis 
95 agon in honore Iovis Olimpiadi celebraretur, ubi cum urbibus, 
vicis, castellis, oppidis agrisque studium ostendende virtutis 
et cupido laudis et spes palme multos alliceret. Iudasque af- 
fuit inter alios et super ceteros agonistas clarissimus victor 
emicuit. Quod aliqui invidentes et indigne ferentes cum cap- 
100 tivus et advena indigenis et nobilibus civibus se comparare 
auderet, cum gravi opprobrio ei obiciunt eumque de agonali 
ludo non sine iniuria expellunt. Ille gravi ira permotus ad 
matrem, quem adhue credebat suam, furibundus venit, exer- 
toque in eam nimis ferociter gladio, quis ipse aut unde aut 
105 cuius filius esset aut quomodo illue venisset aut cur tanto 
tempore matrem eius se mentita fuisset, eam fateri coegit. Illa 
unde aut quando illus venisset aut quomodo a marito suo pis- 
catore inventus, quomodo ab illa nutritus quod adoptivus filius 
esset ei indicavit. Ceterum quis aut cuius filius esset, quomodo 
110 etiam illuc venisset se nescire respondit, simul et cartulam cum 
illo in cistella inventam ei protulit. “ Et si tantus amor est,” 
ait, “tibi te ipsum cognoscendi, scis patriam nomenque tuum.” 
Inquire gentem et genus tuum et quomodo veneris hue.” Ille 
his auditis attonitus iram tunc quidem compressit, tempus vero 
115 opportunum nactus Bitrodum quasi Andropolim iturus reliquit. 
Inde navim conscendens in Syriam proficiscentem paucis post 
diebus in Ioppen portu expesitus ad urbem Iherusalem per- 
venit. Erat eo tempore in Therusalem Poncius Pylatus procu- 
rator rerum publicarum a Romanis in Iudeam missus. Ei 


Bithordi] bithor r; bithroci b.—95 Olimpiadi] Olipiadi r; Olipiadis 
Rand. ubi cum] et ubique de Rand.—96 castel.] et castel. b. 
Ostendende] ostend (er) e r.—97 -que] quoque b. Affuit inter alios] in- 
ter alios affuit b.—98 et] et inter et b—99 cum] Rand; cui(?) r; 
cur b.—101 opprobrio ei obviciunt] probro ei obiciunt 6b; opp. 
e"iciu(n)t ei r; opp. conviciantur ei Rand.—103 Exertoque] exc (ri?) 
toque r; exsertoque Rand.—105 Cur] cui(?) r. Tanto om. b.—106 
Mentita] mentitam r.—108 Quod] q(ui) r; quod Rand.—113 et genus] 
genusque b.—114 his] hiis r. Quidem compressit] comp. quidem b.— 
115 Bitrodum] bithrotum b6.—116 conscendens . . . proficiscentem] 
syriam proficiscens conscende(re)n b. In] Rand; eu(m) r; om. b— 
118 eo tempore in Iher.] Ther. eo tempore 6.—119 Iudeam] Iudea r.— 

* Cf. Virgil, Aen. ii, 10, “ Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nos- 
tros,” etc., and note also the dactylic rhythm at the end of the 
sentence. Rand, p. 310, n. 10. 
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120 Iudas officiosissime deserviendo adhesit, nihil de gente et cogna- 
tione sua fortunisque suis cuiquam locutus pro officio suo brevi 
tam presidi quam clientibus eius fuit carus. Accidit autem 
quadam die ut Pylatus deambularet per solarium domus in qua 
manebat. Aspiciens vicum Scarioth vidit in orto unius pau- 

125 peris dactilos in palma pendere et desideravit ex eis comedere. 
Vocansque unum ex astantibus misit et de fructu sibi afferre 
iussit. Ile abiit, sed prohibente domino pomerii carpere suos 
fructus, inanis ad presidem rediit. Ille ita commotus, “ Et 
quis,” ait, “adhuc ibit pro nobis?” “Ego,” Iudas et abiit. 

130 Erat autem ortus ille Symonis qui erat pater Iude. Irruens 
Iudas cum furore palmam excussit, deinde quos excusserat 
fructus collegit. Et conversus contumax turbatis oculis in 
patrem suum (nesciebat autem quod pater suus esset), “Cur 
non” inquit, “o decrepite senex et me repellis? Cur non 

135 et mihi contradictis?” “Et rogasse quam rapuisse equius 
fuerat,” senex respondit, “et depone quod meum est. Depone, 
inquam, quod meum est,” ingeminavit et quod collegerat de 
palla illi excussit. Iudas ut leo frendens nil id tale promeri- 
tum senem patrem suum fuste percussit diminutoque eius 

140 cerebro morientem et suam ulcionem deo clamantem dimisit et 
recollectos fructus paterno sanguine respersus presidi attulit. 
Audita morte innocentis fit de tota urbe concursus, oritur gra- 
vis sedicio et furentis populi confusa vociferacio illis clamanti- 
bus, “ Homicida exhibeatur,” aliis autem succinentibus eciam, 

145 “Et preses cum sua domo ignibus subiciatur.” Preses cogi- 
tans esse optimum ad evitandam tali tempore seditionem, viros 
sapientes et discretos mittit ad populum, quam sedicionem te- 
mere inceptam illis mediantibus facile compescuit. Accitaque 
muliere cuius erat maritus occisus, consilio seniorum et per- 


124 aspiciens] aspiciensque 6. Scarioth] scarioht. r.—126 fructu] 
fructu illo 6.—127 ille] ille servus r. Carpere] capere r.—129 ad- 
huc] adhue semel b. Pro om. b. Iudas} Iudas ait b.—130 ir- 
ruens] irruensque b.—131 quos] quod r.—l32 contumax] minax b. 
Turbatis oculis om. 6.—133 quod] qui (7?) r; quia Rand. Cur] 
cui(?) r. Cur non... repellis] cur... non repellis r.—134 0 om. b. 
—136 fuerat] fuit 6.—138 palla] pallio b—140 suam] in suam b. 
Deo] deum b.—141 sanguine] sanguitie (?) r. Respersus] respersit 
b.—144 exhibiatur] exibiatur r. Autem om. b.—145 sua] suis b. 
—145-148 Preces . . . compescuit] proces ratuus optimum in tali 
tempore sedicionem conponendam esse sapientes et discretos uiros ad 
populum mittit; habitaque per eos contione ad turbam temere ceptam 
seditionem facile compescuit b.—148 Accitaque] acceptaque b.—149 
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150 suasu amicorum suorum factum est ut Iudas eam in uxorem 
duceret rediretque per hoc in eius gratiam cuius maritum nul- 
lis premissis inimiciciis sed ira precipitante occiderat. Ne 
quod ergo nephas intactum, ne quod scelus illi esset inausum, 
fit impius parricida matris maritus; et ut omnino veritas 

155 attestaretur sompnio, in suos ortus monstrum revolvitur. Sed 
nichil tam occultum quod non reveletur neque absconditum quod 
non sciatur." Parum temporis fluxerat et una nocte mulier 
illa misera inter amplexus mariti sed filii recordata eius quam 
aliquando viderat visionis suspirare graviter cepit et modo 

160 ad memoriam revocando filium parvulum in mare mersus modo 
autem maritum ab eo quem habebat interfectum cepit abhorrere 
tales nupcias. Cepit detestari sua tempora in que nimirum 
infeliciter vivendo pervenerat. Iudas tacito auscultans uxorem 
et eandem suam matrem cepit diligenter ab ea scrutari et 

165 querere textum huius tragedie. At vero postquam omnia audi- 
vit seque et ex visione matris et ex litteris secum in cistella 
inventis recognovit detestatus patris parricidium, obscenum 
matris adulterium, “ Et que crudelis fortuna me miserum per- 
sequitur?” dixit, “ Et quis erit modus mei sceleris? Si par- 

170 ricida patris, si adulter futurus eram matris, nonne melius 
fuerat adhuc latuisse sub undis? Nonne melius fuerat oppro- 
bria nobilis Grecie pertulisse quam tam infami crimine me 
ipsum perdidisse?” Sic ait et amens exsiliit stratis exertoque 
gladio, “ Hic certe,” dixit, “ iugulus piabit et adulterium matris 

175 et mortem patris et crimen non iam filii sed parricide,” et 
verso in suis visceribus mucrone incumbere voluit. Sed mi- 
sera mater eadem obscena uxor librantis dextre ictum sustinuit. 
Correpta itaque temeraria ira filii mariti et amentia ut tandem 


persuasu om. r.—I150 factum est] efficit b—152 precipitante] pre- 
occupata b.—153 quod (ante ergo)] q(ui) r; quid Rand. quod (ante 
scelus)] quam r; quid Rand.—154 impius] ipsius r.—155 mon- 
strum] Rand; monstro r, b.—157 et] quam r.—1l59 aliquando . . . 
visionis] aliquam visionem 6.—161 interfectum] interfectorem r. 
Abhorrere] aborrere b.—163 tacito] tacitus b.—165 tragedie] t(ra)- 
gredie b. Vero om. b.—166 in cistella inventis] inv. in cistella b.—167 
obscenum om, b.—169 mei] miseri r.—1l170 melius] tucius }.—17} 
opprobria] obprobria 6.—173 amens] mox 6.—174 dixit] inquit 
b.—175 parricide] parricide et adultrius mariti b—177 eadem} 
eademque 6.—178 correpta] correcta r. Itaque] atque b. amentia] 

™ Cf. “ Nihil autem opertum est quod non reveletur; neque abscon- 
ditum quod non sciatur.” Lk. 12, 2. (Cf. also Mt. 10, 26; Mk. 4, 
22; Lk. 8, 17). 
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ille in hominem rediit, consulit et persuadet ut ambo communi- 
180 ter eant ad sacerdotum illum cui ipsa aliquando visionem 
suam retulerat, quique ex magna parte quod iam evenerat divin- 
averat. Eunt igitur ambo et fusis genibus omnia que sibi even- 
erant seriatim indicant. Quid faciant quomodo hee crimina 
expient orant cum lacrimis ut sibi consulat. TIlle attonitus 
185 rerum novitate et sui vaticinii veritate nullum super hac re 
consilium in se esse dixit. Tamen consulit ut Iesum magni 
iam nominis et meriti virum adeant et ut ei suarum miserarum 
tragedias narrent, cius super tantis malis et peccatis consilium 
et auxilium postulent, eius pietati et misericordie se commen- 
190 dent. Erat enim iam illo tempore Dominus Iesus miraculorum 
potentia clarus, tamque doctrina et predicatione divina quam 
signorum mirabilium attestatione credebatur a fidelibus plus 
quam homo inter homines esse. Illum Iudas cum matre ux- 
oreque adiit affususque pedibus eius criminis sui omnem his- 
195 toriam ei detexit, veri etiam penitentis habitum, luctum et 
lacrimas pretendit. Dominus autem Iesus intuitus hominem 
et quod noverat ab initio qui essent credentes, sciens quam 
longe esset a regno Dei, tamen ne desperatione salutis cogeretur 
amplius periclitari, “ Potes,”’ inquit, “adhuec salvus fieri si 
200 digne penitueris, sed et hee et cetera peccata deinceps vitaveris 
nec etiam ad maiora te inclinaveris, et ut omnis occasio pec- 
candi ulterius tibi tollatur, reiectis omnibus impedimentis et 
secularibus negociis sequere me meque imitando in veritate 
vitam eternam habere poteris.” 


Hb is conflate. The artistically effective if somewhat 
pious ending of Hr (and Hd) did not, it seems, satisfy 
the scribe of Hb. Being of those who wish to hear explic- 
itly the end of the story, he borrowed, practically word 
for word, the simple closing sentences of the Type R ver- 
sion: “Saluatoris igitur nostri Ihesu Christi per quem 

. medius crepuit.” This fact is of no special signifi- 


amencia 6.—179 consulit] consuluit 6.—181 ex magna parte quod] 
quod ex magna parte b. Divinaverat] eis div. b.—182 Ambo et] et 
ambo b. Fusis genibus] affusi genibus illius b. Evenerant] perven- 
erant 6.—185 hac re] habere r.—187 et (ante ut) om. b.—188 tra- 
gedias] tragredias b. Eius om. r—191 -que] quam r.—193 uxoreque] 
eadem uxore 6.—194 historiam] hystoriam 6.—197 quod] quia 6b. 
Initio]inicio r.—198 salutis om. r—199 salvus] salvum r.—200 sed 
et] et si b.—202 reiectis] relictis b. 
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cance except as showing that the two versions (Type R 
and Type H) existed side by side, not only, that is, at 
the same time but in the same place; so that one was used 
to supplement the other. 

The variants of Jr and Hb throw some light on the 
history of this version. The very different readings of 
the sentence beginning “‘ qua consumpta ” (1. 8) prove that 
the version had already had a considerable career when our 
manuscripts were written. The text of the original was 
probably: “Qua consumpta prodigiosum monstrum in 
eosdem ortus, hoc est in utero suo, mater agnovit; ignis 
uero non totum se recondebat, sed interiecto longi tem- 
poris spacio inde iterum quasi moderacius se subducebat ” ; 
that is, “ after it [the house] was consumed, the mother 
perceived the monstrum [had reentered] in that place, 
namely, her womb; and yet the fire had not altogether 
withdrawn, but after some time again retired, with 1ather 
less violence.” This is not perfectly smooth, but one does 
not expect Tullian perfection of a thirteenth-century monk. 
The writing of the original, or of the copy (or copies) 
which the scribes of Hr, 7b, and Hd may have used, was 
perhaps none too careful and distinct. For “se reconde- 
bat” r miswrote “ terrendum dabat,” which is meaning- 
less; and b, omitting the three words “ mater agnovit; 
ignis,”’ wrote “nec tamen” for “uero non.” Both mis- 
readings were easy to make; but in both cases the result 
was not satisfactory.2*? Somewhat simpler is the passage 
“ usque ad horam IIlirici maris .. .” (1. 74). If r pre- 
serves the reading of the original (and there is no reason 


bd 


*It is possible that the original read: “ prod. mon. in eosd. ortus, 
hoe est in ut. suo, nec tamen totum se recond. . . .” that is, “the 
monstrum returned to that place, her womb, and yet not entirely; 
but after some time withdrew thence with rather less violence.” In 
this case “mater agnovit; ignis” was an attempt on the part of r 
to emend a difficult text; and he did not wholly succeed. 
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to suspect otherwise), and if b was a copy of the original, 
it is extremely difficult to see how b could have gone so far 
astray. It is possible, to be sure, that the original had 
something illegible, which r emended successfully, and 
which b did not; but one would rather postulate between 
b and the original an intermediate text in which the pas- 
sage was somewhat corrupt. 

At all events, it is clear that b is not a copy of r, nor r 
a copy of b; that the manuscripts of Type H had a some 
what complicated history; and that this complexity points 
to the existence of more and earlier manuscripts than have 
so far been found. 


Type P. There are two poetical, or metrical, versions 
of the legend, each found in two manuscripts. The oldest 
of the four versions, Pi, in a Munich codex of the thir- 
teenth century, was published by Mone in 1838. Py con- 
tains the same poem.”* The point of interest in this con- 
nexion is that the life of Judas was celebrated in verse as 
early as the thirteenth century. Du Méril believed that 
Pi was composed directly from the Legenda Aurea, and 
Creizenach states simply that Du Méril has proved this. 
While no earlier text than L/ was known this might well 
have been considered as self-evident from a comparison 


"A. D’Ancona, La leggenda di Vergogna e la leggenda di Giuda, 
Bologna, 1869, Introd., p. 93, confused Pi and Py. Cf. also Du Méril, 
Poésies populaires latines du moyen-dge, Paris, 1847, pp. 326 ff., 
where the poem is reprinted. Creizenach, Judas Ischarioth in Le- 
gende und Sage des Mittelalters (Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen 
Sprache u. Lit., u, 2 (1875), pp. 177-207), p. 193, said of this poem: 
“in vielen handschriften erhalten, woriiber cf. Du Méril l. ¢. p. 325” 
—which is hardly true. Constans (La légende d’(@dipe, Paris, 1881) 
copied, as regularly, from D’Ancona and Du Méril. Professor Rand, 
overlooking the thirteenth-century manuscript, said of Pz (which 
postdates even Py) “ finally the story was told in verse” (p. 316, 
and n. 4). 
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of the poem with Li; but in the light of later evidence it 
is not so certain. Whether Pi derived from Ll, however, 
or from an earlier manuscript of Type L is of no im- 
portance. It appears fairly clear that the author of Pz 
had some early manuscript of Type R under his eyes, and 
probably even of Type H. Compare, for example, vv. 
15-19: 


Res ea finitur solito, postremo venitur 

ad sompnum laete, foverunt membra quiete 
pausant. interea videt in sompnis Cyborea 
acriter ardentem faculam de se venientem, 
quae surgens omni flammas immiteret orbi. 


V. 16 suggests the “dum membra sompni fouerat quiete 
sompnium uidit” of Type R. But the idea of the last 
two verses surely appears to be taken from the opening of 
Type H—there is, at any rate, no parallel to it in Type 
L or Type R. Again, “ praevalet inpietas pietati” (v. 
67) is closer to “ seponitur pietas, preponderat impietas ” 
of Type R than to anything in Type L. Compare, finally, 


Tandem vimineae puer inmissus Cyboreae 
apte viscellae fluctus datur inde procellae, 


with “ Cistella uimine contexitur,” etc., of Type R. Vis- 
cella agrees with Type L, which has fiscella, while Type 
R has cistella, but the two words could be easily confused 
in manuscript if not very carefully written; but, on the 
other hand, vimina and procella seem to be borrowed from 
Type R. Verbal correspondences with the Type L ver- 
sion are frequent throughout, and the story is essentially 
the same. The similarity to Type H in vv. 18-19 may well 
be coincidence; yet it is probable that in setting to work 
the poet would gather together what materials he could 
find; and, since the Type H version is early enough to 
have been accessible to him, he might naturally have 
adopted such an embellishment of his narrative, at the 
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same time rejecting the rest as inharmonious with the 
traditional, ‘accepted’ life of Judas. However that may 
be, the case for the familiarity of the author of Pi with 
some manuscript of Type R seems to me pretty strong. 

The other poetical version is found in two manuscripts 
of the fifteenth century, Pz and Px. The poet was a man 
of some individuality, and his proem is worth quoting: 


Cunctorum veterum placuere poemata multum, 
Nunc nova scribentem plebs irridet quasi stultum, 
Divicie modulis musarum prevaluere, 

Nemo placet populis, nisi quisquis habundat in ere. 
Unde satis vereor, iam cum nova metra propino, 
Invidus irrisor me mordeat ore canino. 

Una tamen vires scripture res mihi prestat, 

Quod sanctos eciam reproborum lingua molestat: 
Jeronimus pater egregius triplex ydeoma 
Noverat et nobis doctrine misit aroma; 

Non timuit livor huic obvius ire magistro, 
Latratu lacerans illius scripta sinistro. 

Talibus exemplis firmatus, carbasa ventis 
Exponam. Faveat mihi virtus omnipotentis! 
Rem referam gestam, que non est cognita multis. 
Obsecro vos, socii, carmen qui discere vultis, 
Quod, si pars operis vobis non vera videtur, 

Non mea sed primi culpa scriptoris habetur. 

Non ego materiam nugaci pectore fingo, 

Sed mihi narratam puerili carmine pingo. 


Thus after a brave beginning the poet proceeds with his 
tale in a language which some centuries later would be 
termed ‘poetic diction,’ adding a large gnomic element, 
and drawing freely for images from earlier literature. In 
other words, a modern poet (of the fifteenth century) 
taking his matter from modern times will challenge the 
ancients in their own language—an Ovid (say) brought 
down to date. At line 148 Judas is made one of Jesus’s 
disciples, but the poet goes on for more than a hundred 
lines, alternating Biblical and purely ‘ poetical’ materials. 
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In one line at least, however, he caught the true afilatus ; 
of Judas in the Garden of Gethsemane he says: 


Basia blanda ferens habitum pretendit amici. 


The poet’s debt to the Legenda Aurea is put beyond 
question by his paraphrase in the same heavy, mannered 
fashion of the moral reflections on the death of Judas that 
close Jacopo’s version. Now this heroic endeavor to hoist 
the legend of Judas into the realm of poetry is a pretty 
sad failure. The poet had a great deal against him and 
very little on his side. But it is intensely interesting to 
see on the one hand how the legend made a considerable 
appeal to a man of poetic aspirations, and on the other 
that down to the very end of the medizval period, when 
Latin as a literary language had made almost its last 
stand, the feeling still maintained itself that a revival of 
the old tongue as a medium for the highest expression of 
the new life was possible and desirable. This version is 
perhaps from the point of view of pure literature the 
apogee reached by the legend of Judas. 


Type M (Miscellaneous). For various reasons the fol- 
lowing manuscripts cannot be included in any of the above 
categories. 

Mw contains a prose rendering of the legend which, 
while it is essentially the same story as Type RL, offers 
certain unimportant divergencies, and is textually quite 
different. It begins “‘ In ciuitate Iherusalem erat uir 
nomine ruben.” The baby was set adrift “in visellum ” 
lined “cum bithimia,” and accompanied with “ pannos 
syndomitas ” and a ecard (linea) bearing his name. The 
story continues as in Type RL: Judas maltreats his bro- 
ther “ usque ad effusionem sanguinis ” (he ran the brother 
through with a sword one day), and upon his origin be- 
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coming known, the principes not wishing to kill him 
sent him off to Pilate. He killed his father; the cognati 
entered a complaint; Pilate forced the woman to marry 
her husband’s slayer; finally, in the same fashion as in 
Type RL, the incest was revealed and Judas sought 
Christ’s mercy. Following the legend, however, which oc- 
cupies three columns, are four columns of Biblical mat- 
ter, a very much larger proportion than in any of the 
redactions hitherto mentioned. Perhaps the apocryphal 
part was meant to lure the reader on to something more 
devout and substantial, although there is apparently no 
explicit moral; or possibly this was intended as a com- 
plete comprehensive account of all that was known in 
connexion with Judas.** 

Another fifteenth-century version, Mh, doubtless follows 
the usual tradition. It begins: “ Legitur de ortu Iude 
filii symeonis scariothis qui tradiderat Christum pro 
xxx" argenteos. Quod mater eius sompnium haberat de 
m.. 0? 

A peculiar and doubtless wilful perversion of the legend 
appears in a Jesus College, Cambridge, manuscript (no. 
46 Q. D. 4, fol. 136) in fifteenth-century writing.*® After 
the story of the Cross follows a short account of Judas’s 
treachery, and then the usual story of Judas and the 
Cock.?7. As soon as Judas has returned the pieces of 
silver he departs and hangs himself. “ Sicut pater suus,” 


* For my knowledge of this ms. I am indebted to notes kindly lent 
me by Professor Rand. 

* For my knowledge of this version I am indebted to a note from 
Professor von Dobschiitz. 

™ James, Descriptive Catalogue etc., 1895, pp. 75 f. 

* This story appears first in thd Acta Pilati, rec. B; see Tischen- 
dorf, Evangelia Apocrypha, 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1876, p. 290. It is still 
current in various parts of Europe. 
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continues the scribe of ms. 46, “ antequam ipsum pro- 
creauit diuinauit. Erat enim pater eius astrologus qui 
eadem nocte in qua genitus fuerat Iudas respexit planetas 
et uidit et ita intimauit uxori sue quod siquis eadem hora 
noctis generaret filium quod ille filius patrem proprium 
occideret et dominum suum detraheret et se ultimo laqueo 
suspenderet. Quod factum est sicut prophetauit. Nam 
statim pater predicti infelicis Iude accessit ad uxorem 
suam nec se potuit abstinere et filium iniquitatis pro- 
creauit. Qui patrem proprium submersit dominum fefellit 
laqueo se suspendit et sic patet eius origo et eius ffinis.” 


Summary. We may now briefly review and summarize 
the material thus far presented. We have at least one 
version of the legend, Type A, which is undoubtedly of 
the twelfth century. If, as we commonly suppose, the 
original purpose of the legend was to render as black and 
repulsive as possible the man who had been the immediate 
cause of the death of Jesus, then we must take for granted 
the passage of some time between the first appearance of 
the story and the composition of Type A. The twelfth- 
century author of this version could hardly have been the 
originator of the legend, for it is neither natural nor prob- 
able that one would invent such a horrible ‘life’ for Judas 
and then treat him with the longsuffering patience mani- 
fest in this narrative—“ qui perseveraverit usque in finem 
in bonum, hic salvus erit.” We must, therefore, certainly 
push back the date of the origin of the legend to a period 
somewhat before the end of the twelfth century. 

The existence of two closely parallel versions in the thir- 
teenth century is significant. The greatest popularity 
seems to have been towards the close of the thirteenth and 
the opening of the fourteenth century; and one might 
surmise that the incorporation of the legend in Jacopo da 
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Voragine’s collection gave it at that time a fresh impetus, 
and that more copies were made to meet a larger demand. 

Moreover, three distinct versions of the legend existed 
side by side; and four or more different forms of the story 
are distinguishable. Of Type A only one text has survived. 
The Type RL version lasted from somewhere in the twelfth 
century until well into the fifteenth. For Type H we 
have two thirteenth-century and one fourteenth-century 
texts. The first type stands in most regards quite alone; 
the second and third are intimately related; the fourth is 
a special rendering, in certain ways related to the first. 

It is unnecessary to point out the verbal agreements 
between Type R and Type L: they are so frequent that 
a relationship between the two versions is undeniable. 
Whichever is the earlier, the other must have copied from 
it;—or perhaps, as Professor Rand thinks, both derived 
from the same antecedent version. From the slight evi- 
dence which we can piece together it is impossible to draw 
any demonstrable conclusion, but I incline to the opinion 
that Type L is a development from Type R. The origin 
of the latter can safely be put in the twelfth century, that 
of the former we have no means of dating before the early 
thirteenth century; and while such an argument is not 
conclusive, it is the best available now. In view of the 
so-called canonization of Type L in the Legenda Aurea, 
it might be expected to throw Type R quite into shadow; 
but Type R was thought worthy of reproduction two whole 
centuries after the compilation of the Legenda Aurea, and 
in point of popularity was a formidable rival of Type L 
throughout the thirteenth century. A reason for this 
might be the priority of Type R: the story of Judas was 
well known before its inclusion in the Legenda Aurea and 
known in another earlier form than that chosen by Jacopo, 
and the popularity of this earlier ferm persisted. The 
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complicated history of the manuscripts of Type R lends 
some support to this suggestion. And this earlier popu- 
larity of Type R slightly strengthens the hypothesis of its 
being the source of Type L; for some good clerk, observing 
the faults of the old version—and they are obvious enough 
—may have undertaken to revise and improve it. Like 
the majority of revisers, he brought with him as many 
imperfections as he took away. The rather formal open- 
ing: “in diebus Herodis regis Pylato preside” 
on this hypothesis, to the simple “fuit quidam vir.” The 
relation of Ciborea’s dream and of Reuben’s multimodae 
curae (with its “ touch of an Ovidian suasoria”’) were con- 
densed by the new editor. The Type R version omitted 
to inform the reader at once that the garden into which 
Judas went for the apples belonged to his father. This 
rather unskilful omission was remedied by the author 
of Type L; and then, in order to avoid any possible doubt, 
he added that father and son did not recognize each other. 
Ciborea’s lament he expanded, and elaborated the revela- 
tion of the sacrilege. In removing Pilate’s dragged-in 
philosophical observation (borrowed from Lucan) when he 
could not overcome his passion for his neighbor’s apples, 
the author of Type L effected a genuine improvement. 
The pedissequae, who figure rather prominently in Type 
R, were reduced to a prefix in precepit. But the crowning 
achievement of the redactor was the introduction of the 
moralizing on Judas’s death. This, splendidly medieval 
in spirit, he perhaps borrowed, or rather developed, from 
a passage of Candidus (ca. 822) in his De passione Do- 
mine, 137°): “ Bt abiens, inquit, laqueo se suspendit. 
Non enim dignus erat ut vel celum tangeret moriens, vel 
terram; sed inter utraque periit, qui utrorumque Domi- 


gave way, 


*M. S. L. 106, 84. 
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num ad mortem tradidit.”” Or he is perhaps more likely 
to have adapted it from a similar passage in the Historia 
Scholastica of Petrus Comestor.”° 

But whether Type L was originally a ‘ revision’ of 
Type R, or both came from a single earlier version, it is 
clear that the greater the complication of details the more 
time was necessary to bring about such a state, and inas- 
much as we find one version before the end of the twelfth 
century, and two flourishing side by side (three, counting 
Type H) by the end of the thirteenth century, and ob- 
viously earlier than these a simpler, rather different ver- 
sion, we are justified in believing that the legend of Judas 
existed in Latin at least as early as some time in the second 
half of the twelfth century. 

The importance of Type H as evidence not so much of 
the date as of the development of the legend is consider- 
able. The main difference between this version and the 
legend as it appears in Type RL Professor Rand believes 


*»“ Et suspensus crepuit medius. ‘Et diffusa sunt viscera ejus’ 
sed non per os ejus, ut sic parceretur ori, quo Salvatorem osculatus 
fuerat. Non enim tam viliter debuit inquinari, quod tam gloriosum 
scilicet os Christi, contigerat. Dignum enim erat, ut viscera que 
proditionem conceperant rupta caderent, guttur quoque quo vox 
proditionis exierat laqueo arctaretur. Sepe enim modum pene ex- 
primit modus culpe. Unde absciditur homini caput corporis, quia 
ipse sibi abscidit caput mentis, id est rationem, sicut et Judas mor- 
tuus est in aere, tanquam aeris potestatibus sociandus. Congruum 
enim erat, ut separaretur ab angelorum et hominum regione, qui 
offensus fuerat utrisque.” Jn Actus Apost., cap. rx. (M.S. L. 198, 
1650). Type L says: “.. . viscera ejus. In hoc autem delatum est 
ori, ne per os effunderetur, non enim dignus erat, ut os tam viliter 
inquinaretur, quod tam gloriosum os scilicet Christi contigerat. Dig- 
num enim erat ut viscera que proditionem conceperant rupta cade- 
rent et guttur, a quo vox proditoris exierat, laqueo artaretur. In 
aere etiam interiit, ut qui angelos in celo et homines in terra offen- 
derat, ab angelorum et hominum regione separaretur et in aere cum 
dzmonibus sociaretur.” 
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to be obviously that “ while preserving the general outlines 
of the story” Type H replaces Biblical with classical or 
“pagan material.” This difference is fundamental, but 
it does not seem to me the main difference. “ In two par- 
ticulars,” says Professor Rand farther on, Type A and 
Type H are related, “ first by the quotation of Nthil oc- 
cultum quod non reveletur and, second, by the motive at- 
tributed to the ruler for marrying Judas to the wife of 
the man he had killed. . . . These important coincidences 
between P [i. e., Ap or Type A] and R [i. e., Type H] 
make it probable that the latter version is based on early 
material rather than on L.” A comparative analysis of 
Type A and Type H would reveal, I think, that only by 
the greatest effort of imagination could they have been de- 
rived directly from Type L; whereas the two ‘ coinci- 
dences’ plus other obvious parallelisms between Type A 
and Type H make it quite plain that Type H is a greatly 
amplified version of Type A. Type A relates: the father~ 
saw in a vision that his son would murder him; the son, 
soon after birth, was exposed in a wood, brought to Scar- 
ioth, and when grown put in the service of Herod; in 
compliance with the desire of his master, Judas went to 
fetch fruit from a neighbor’s garden, and slew his father ; 
Herod, to quiet the enraged populace, married Judas to 
the slain man’s widow; mother and son recognized each 
other by the scar of a wound inflicted when the child was 
exposed, and sought and obtained Christ’s forgiveness. 
The author of the Type H version, being a good classicist, 
expanded this story with materia] taken from the sources 
that he knew best. The father’s vision he made into the 
mother’s dream, and took his idea for this and the burn- 
ing fire-brand probably from the legend of Hecuba.*® 


* For example, from Ovid, Her. 5. 


11 








eee 
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Again, the exposure in a wood and the wounding of the 
child’s tibias he rejected, substituting the setting adrift in 
a chest either from the general store of mythological inci- 
dents, or perhaps directly from the legend of Gregory, 
which was already current in an elaborate form in French 
verse in the second half of the twelfth century.** Being 
a Frenchman, he may well have been acquainted with the 
country about Buthrotum, from the Crusades, and pos- 
sibly had heard of the district on Corfii called Skaria— 
whence his expression: “ haec famosa alitrix Iudae tradi- 
toris.” ** The rescue by fishermen, the nourishing by poor 
parents, the tablets bearing the child’s name, and even 
perhaps the idea of a quarrel with his companions, the 
author might easily have adapted from the legend of 
Gregory. The agonistic games, given the idea of a quarrel 
as the motive for his returning to Jerusalem, would come 
naturally from Virgil, since Aineas had already instituted 
them at Buthrotum. After this pojnt the story follows 
Type A with elaboration but with no change of incident 
until the recognition. Type H is further related to the 
Gregory legend by the expressed moral: “ potes adhue 
salvus fieri si digne penitueris.” 

If this hypothetical outline of the development of Type 
H out of Type A be sound, we should have also a fair 
sketch of the origin of certain elements of Type RL. This 
outline tacitly assumes that Type H antedates Type RL, 
but I am unwilling to deny that Type H may have very 
conceivably taken some of its characteristics and details 
from Type RL. At all events, grant that a thorough-going 
classicist had at hand Type A for a basis and some text 


* See below, pp. 595 ff. 
* The tradition associating Judas with Corfd can be traced back 
to the twelfth century. Cf. my note on Roland 3220, 3220a in Ro- 


manic Review, vir (1916), pp. 211-20. 
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of Type RL for details, and Type H is easily accounted 
for. Such a scheme of development is admittedly too sim- 
ple to be certain; I offer it merely as a tentative sugges- 
tion,—and indeed more than that, in view of the paucity 
of accessible data, is scarcely possible. 

We have seen that the legend enjoyed two metrical 
redactions, one almost at the beginning of its popularity, 
the other at the close of the Middle Ages. The opening 
lines of the former, Pi, are of some interest. 

Dicta vetusta patrum iam deseruere teatrum 
Et nova succedunt, quae prisca poemata laedunt. 
Ergo novis quaedam placet ut nova versibus edam 


Quae discant multi novitatis stemmate culti, 
Et me, si quis amet, legat et per compita clamet. 


The fifth verse was taken by D’Ancona to mean that the 
author was making an effort to introduce the legend into 
the literature of the people. From this single verse he 
generalizes thus: the legend of Judas did not penetrate 
into the “coscienza popolare” although it is found “ in 
monumenti di letteratura popolare, o per dir meglio, des- 
tinata al popolo.” ** It would hardly appear, however, 
that a tale intended for popular consumption or for the 
edification of the masses would be put into Latin verse at 
any period during the thirteenth century. “ Et me si quis 
amet legat et per compita clamet ” is something like what 
in these days we call self-advertising ; it is, in fact, simply 
a borrowing from Ovid.** There is no evidence here that 
the legend of Judas was popular among the folk. 


* Introd., p. 92. In a note he explains: “Questo intento di render 
popolare la leggenda trovasi anche sul bel principio della Leggenda 
latina in versi,” and quotes the first five lines. The anche is mis- 
leading. Constans, copying from D’Ancona, repeats this, but notes 
(pp. 97-98) that Du Méril recognizes that the legend does not belong 
to popular literature, properly so called. 

“ Professor Rand drew my attention to this Ovidianism; cf. 
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Greek VERSIONS 


In the Archww fiir slavische Philologie xx (1898), pp. 
605-19, V. Istrin published a short article on Die grie- 
chische Version der Judas-legende, at the end of which he 
printed two Greek texts of the legend. One of these was 
taken from a manuscript (no. 132) in the Dionysius Mon- 
astery on Mt. Athos. In the Catalogue of the Greek Man- 
uscripts on Mt. Athos (Cambridge, 1895) by Spyr. P. 
Lampros, 1, p. 341, this manuscript is no. 3666, of the 
seventeenth century ; the legend of Judas, epi tod mapavd- 
pou “lovda, is § 38. Istrin gave no indication of the date 
of the manuscript. The other Greek text Istrin took from 
a brochure published at Athens in 1889 by a Mt. Athos 
monk. No date is given to this text, but it is certainly as 
late as that represented in Dionysius 132, and probably 
somewhat later. There are, moreover, two other manu- 
scripts at Mt. Athos containing the life of Judas: 3794 
(Dionysius 260) §27, of the seventeenth century; and 
4616, §4, of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
Whether these represent different redactions from those 
printed by Istrin I cannot say—from the titles one would 
infer that they were all four distinct. For convenience I 
shall refer to them by the first four letters of the Greek 
alphabet: A, 3666, Dionysius 132, published by Istrin; 
B, Bios wal xaxoupyjpara, reprinted by Istrin; I, 8794; 
4, 4616. At present I can discuss only A and B. 

In most regards A represents the simpler and probably 


Nequitiam vinosa tuam convivia narrant, 
Narrant in multas conpita secta vias. Amor. 3, 1, 17-18. 
and 


Mouerat ingenium totam cantata per urbem 
Nomine non uero dicta Corinna mihi. Trist. 4, 10, 59-60. 


* Lampros, I, p. 387; 1, p. 157. 


a 
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the earlier of these two redactions. B contains an intro- 
duction and conclusion which do not properly belong to 
the legend ; it is somewhat longer than A, and shows slight 
expansions here and there; it is assigned to a definite 
author, Dionysius the Areopagite ; and it is provided with 
a definite moral, lacking in A: 671 pa thv adyBeav To 
meTradawpevoy Kaxov véov Kadov dev yiverar. Inasmuch 
as the texts themselves are easily accessible in the Archiv 
I shall simply outline the version given by A and indicate 
the differences in B. 


A certain wise man—ris réy copdy; in B Dionysius the Areopagite 
—says that Judas came from the land of Iskara, and was of Jewish 
race; B omits this last particular. His father’s name was Robel; 
no name is given for his mother. Robel’s wife had a frightful dream 
one night, that she should bear a child that should become the de- 
struction—B, xaXacuss—of the Jews. Her husband reproached her 
for putting any faith in dreams. But when the child was born she 
set it adrift on the sea in a basket, without her husband’s knowl- 
edge—in B both parents expose the child, in a «Sdriov (later O/8n), 
on the sea of Galilee, xa@&s 7rd wddar rdv Mwiofv els rov mworapudy 
Nethov. Opposite Iskara—B, Iskaria—was an island, to which the 
child drifted; and there he was cared for by shepherds and named 
Judas because he came from the Jews—-B omits the source of his 
name. When he was grown they took him to Iskara—B, the city of 
Iskaria—to be reared. Here he was adopted by his own father and 
mother, although they did not suspect it was their own son. Another 
son was born to them soon after, and the two children grew up 
together. But Judas, being of an evil nature, often struck—B, con- 
tinually maltreated—his brother—because, as B explains, he was 
avaricious and eager for his share of the patrimony—; so that his 
mother—B, his parents—upbraided him. One day when they were 
going to a certain—B, distant—place, Judas slew his brother with 
a stone, striking him on the temple—B, @wpatery Sr: 7 aluoBdpos adrod 
yuxh éreOtyec—and then fled to Jerusalem;—in B the flight is moti- 
vated (Judas fearing the consequence of his crime) and the 
parents’ sorrow is described. At Jerusalem he became Herod’s stew- 
ard (éfod.aorhs—B, ériuednrhs). Some time after that, owing to a 
disturbance at Iskara, Robel and his wife moved to Jerusalem and 
took a fine house with a garden near Herod’s palace;—B elaborates 
a picture of the garden. On account of the lapse of time father and 
son did not recognize each other ;—B omits this statement. One day 
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Judas stood beside Herod looking over into Robel’s garden and offered 
to fetch his master some of the fruit from the trees. As he was 
stealing the fruit he was met by his father, who demanded an expla- 
nation—in B Judas said he came from the king—but seeing no one 
near he killed his father with a stone, just as he had killed his 
brother, and carried the fruit to Herod. Afterwards—B, werd 
mapédove.w 52 ddlyov xaipo0—Herod called Judas and desired him to 
marry the widow and inherit her possessions. To the widow herself 
Herod sent word apologetically—in B gave command—and said: it 
is my royal wish that you should take a second husband or forfeit 
your wealth to the king. When she heard this she was persuaded— 
in B instantly obeyed—to marry Judas in order to retain her prop- 
erty. Judas and his wife lived together some time, and she bore him 
several sons. One day, however, she withdrew from his company 
and pondering on the past wept bitterly. On being questioned by 
Judas she repeated her sad experiences, and he perceived finally that 
she was his own mother—the scene of recognition is somewhat briefer 
in B. When she learned that she had married her son she gave way 
to vehement expressions of grief; and Judas, as soon as he saw what 
evils his avarice had wrought, turned in repentance to Jesus, who 
was then in Jerusalem, was made a disciple and steward; but stole 
monies and sent them to his wife and children:—the whole conclu- 
sion, in A somewhat confused, is more fully and carefully expressed 
in B; B adds also briefly the betrayal and death of Christ. 


This story of the life of Judas, though so different 
from the Latin versions in many details, is nevertheless 
patently of the same piece. In point of completeness, that 
is, in comparative development of the legend, it must 
occupy an intermediate place between the earliest Latin 
version, Type A, and the usual medieval version, Type 
RL, approaching much nearer the latter. The differences 
are obvious. In the Greek Judas’s mother has no name; in 
Latin Type RL she has the name Ciborea. The native 
land of Judas is Iskara, Iskaria, but the island is without 
a name; whereas in the Latin Iskara has been transferred 
to the island. The whole incident of the rescue and 
upbringing is different in detail ; the Greek appears to be a 
transitional stage between the simple account in Type A 
and the developed situation in Type RL; or rather, per- 
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haps, one should say, from the simple account of Type A 
the Latin developed in one direction and the Greek in 
another. Judas is rescued in the Greek version not by a 
queen but by shepherds; he is adopted by his own father, 
not by a stranger, and thus in killing his own brother he 
is guilty of a much blacker crime. The description of the 
fratricide (especially in B) is reminiscent of the murder 
of Abel in a much more definite way than in the Latin. 
The ruler is Herod in Latin Type A and in the Greek, 
but is Pilate in the later Latin versions. The figure of 
Herod in the Greek points, I think, to an earlier form of 
the legend: as ruler of Judwa Herod would be the more 
natural personage to choose, especially as long as the name 
had no connotative value. Later, in the West, when 
Pilate had become a hated figure, it would be more likely 
to place side by side those two ‘wicked birds’ who had 
brought about the death of Jesus. The Greek versions, 
besides making Judas guilty of slaying his blood brother, 
add further to his wickedness by having him propose to 
Herod the theft of his neighbor’s fruit. In both Latin 
and Greek versions the sudden marriage of the widow is ill 
managed, but the Greek B gains a certain kind of veri- 
similitude by offering her the alternative of marrying or 
losing her property. In both of the Greek versions, but 
especially in B, the grief of the mother-wife on becoming 
aware of her crime is much more fully described than ‘n 
the Latin Type RL. 

All these differences seem to indicate that the Greek 
versions are in some way or other redactions of a Western 
original. Although we have no absolute evidence that 
they are older than the sixteenth century, still we may 
assume with considerable confidence that they go back to a 
much earlier time; for it would be unreasonable to sup- 
pose, if they are as late as the sixteenth century, that they 
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would be so different from the Western Latin and vernacu- 
lar versions which by the end of the thirteenth century had 
attained their full development. Such a supposition 
would carry with it the assumption of a totally independ- 
ent origin ; and that is both unlikely and unnecessary. 


VERNACULAR VERSIONS 


We do not find the legend of Judas in the vernacular 
until the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century. But from this time onward it appears in 
varying forms, scattered across the whole of Europe, in 
almost every language. In general it may be said that 
throughout the West the vernacular versions are taken 
more or less directly from the Legenda Aurea; but on 
account of the essential similarity between Type L and its 
frequently copied companion, Type R, it is never quite 
possible to determine which of these was the source. On 
the other hand, while there are W'estern versions which 
certainly do not derive from Type RL, or indeed from any 
known Latin source, the Russian and Bulgarian versions 
appear to be simply copies from the Legenda Aurea. At 
present no precise scheme of the derivation and sources of 
the vernacular versions can be worked out; and it is doubt- 
ful if such a stemma will ever be possible. 


Eneutsu. The earliest English version of the legend is 
found in the South-English legendary, compiled in the last 
quarter of the thirteenth century. Our oldest manuscript, 
Laud. Mise. 108 (ca. 1285-95) represents an incomplete 
form of the collection and does not include Judas; but ms. 
Harleian 2277, of the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
whose contents may be considered as representing the norm 
of the collection, has the lives of Judas and Pilate at the 
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end. Mss. Egerton 1993, Ashmole 43, Lambeth 223, and 
Vernon, which contain this same legendary with various 
omissions and additions, all four leave out the legend of 
Judas. But on the other hand mss. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge, 145 (fol. 214), of the early fourteenth 
century; Kings College, Cambridge, 13 ($59), of the 
fourteenth century; Trinity College, Oxford, 57 (fol. 
22b), of the end of the fourteenth century; Laud. Mise. 
463 (fol. 35b), of the end of the fourteenth century; 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 605 [R. 3. 25] (fol. 270b), 
of the beginning of the fifteenth century; Tanner, Oxford, 
17 (fol. 80), of the beginning of the fifteenth century :— 
all these contain the Judas legend, some at the very end of 
the collection, others after the Passio.2_ The variations in 
the texts and in the arrangement of the legends in these 
several manuscripts are considerable. The text of Har- 
leian 2277, the oldest complete version of the legendary, is 
very corrupt, and shows that even as early as the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century the collection had had some- 
thing of a history. It is quite certain that this Mirrour 
of Saints’ Lives * was compiled at about the same time as 


1 Harleian 2277 was edited in full in the Transactions of the Philo- 
logical Society, 1858. Part II: Early English Poems and Lives of 
Saints (with those of the Wicked Birds Pilate and Judas) copied 
and edited ... by Frederick J. Furnivall, Berlin, 1862. Judas is 
on pp. 107-11. 

? British Museum Addit. 10301 contains the same collection as Har- 
leian 2277, except that the end of the Ms. is wanting, and therefore 
the Judas. According to Horstmann, ms. Philips 8253 (at Chelten- 
ham) is a later copy of Harleian 2277. I am indebted for many of 
the above statements to Horstmann’s introduction to his Alteng- 
lische Legenden, Paderborn, 1875, and Altenglische Legenden, Neue 
Folge, Heilbronn, 1881. A concise statement of the results of his 
investigations of the relationship of the various mss. of the English 
legendary is to be found in his introduction (pp. vii-xi) to the Early 
South-English Legendary, London, 1887 (E. E. T. 8.). 

*A title suggested by Horstmann. 
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the Legenda Aurea and independently of it; and this fact 
serves to show (as Horstmann remarked) that before the 
end of the thirteenth century the number of saints’ lives 
and legends had become so great that the establishment of 
some kind of canon was felt to be necessary. Such a labor 
was undertaken simultaneously in England and in Italy. 
Jacopo da Voragine probably made some preliminary col- 
lections before he published (so to say) his finished work, 
and we know that the English legendary did not spring 
full-formed from the mind of any single monk; it was 
more or less of a gradual growth. There is nothing to 
prove, of course, that the Legenda Aurea did not later 
exercise a certain influence on the English collection, but 
similarities between it and the English collection as it 
stood at the end of the century are to be considered the 
result of a use of common sources rather than of inter- 
dependence. 

The legend of Judas did not belong (as has been said) 
to the first English collection. When it was added later, 
but still probably in the thirteenth century, it was natur- 
ally placed at the end, not merely as an appendage, but 
also because Judas Iscariot was decidedly outside the pale 
of honored saints. Afterwards it was seen that, like the 
story of the destruction of Jerusalem, the legend of Judas 
would have a kind of dramatic value if placed immedi- 
ately after the Passion of Christ,—just as the French 
made it a part of the ‘ vengeance’ of our Lord. 

In the several manuscripts enumerated above * as con- 
taining the legend of Judas the version is the same except 


‘With these is probably to be placed codex 7669.50 of the Oxford 
folio catalogue of manuscripts (1697): ‘Vitae Sanctorum & Male- 
dictorum Judae & Pilati, metris Anglicis vetustioribus,’ from the lib- 
rary of Robert Burscough, A.M. This manuscript I have been unable 
to trace. 
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for scribal variations, and for somewhat different dialectic 
colorings. Unless otherwise indicated, however, the quota- 
tions will be from Furnivall’s text (Harl. 2277). In al! 
the manuscripts, moreover, the life of Pilate either fol- 
lows or precedes the life of Judas, and contains a reference 
to the Judas legend: 


Iudas was per his steward: forte he his fader aslou3 
And forte he wedde his owe moder.’ 


Harleian 2277 has the colophon: hic finiuntur gesta Male- 
dictorum Iude et Pilati. 
The story is told in verse, and contains 146 seven-stress 
lines, beginning: 
Iudas was a liber brid; pat ihesu solde to Rode 
Sum-what me maie of him telle: ac lute of enie gode 


For me ne schal no whar: of him wite bote ho so wole lie 
Ruben was his fader icliped: his moder Thiborie. 


Thiborie was a shrew, and one night she dreamed she had 
borne a child which was a curse before the whole world. 
She told her husband that if she found she had conceived 
she should believe the dream a true premonition. When 
her time came she explained the situation to her friends, 
but they knew not what to do, for all were loth either to 
murder the child or to bring it up. Finally they placed it 
in a barayl, cast it upon the sea, and it came to the isle of 
Cariot (whence Judas received his name). There, a child 
manlich and fair, it was picked up by the queen and made 
heir to the realm. But 
Iudas bigan sone 
To do lipere and qued ouer al: as him was to done 
Children pat he com to: he wolde smyte and bete 


And breke here armes and here heued: and god pat lete 
To be kinges sone he hadde enuie. 


*Furnivall, p. 114. 
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At length the queen told him he was a foundling: he bided 
his time, secretly slew his supposed brother, fled to Jeru- 
salem, and there became a steward of Pilate— 


For ech ping louep his iliche: so saip pe boc iwys. 


One day Pilate and his steward went out to play ; vnder an 
orchard Pilate saw some fine apples and bade Judas climb 
over for them. It was his father’s orchard, but Judas did 
not know it. Reuben at once appeared and was “ annoyed ” 
to find a stranger in his garden; from words they fell to 
blows so pat hi neme aifer ofer bi Pe top. Judas downed 
his father and smote him with a stone bihynde in fe pate. 
Having returned with the apples and pears [sic!] he 
related his adventure to Pilate, who the following day 
went to Reuben’s house and gave both the house and the 
wife to Judas, for he [Pilate] was maister & Lustise. 
From the complaints uttered by Thiborie Judas became 
aware of his crime, and at her instance joined himself to 
the company of Jesus. But a schrewe he was al his lyf: 
he stole from the purse to recover his loss resulting from 
the waste of Magdalen’s ointment, and then sold his 
Master for thirty pence. As a thief he deserved hanging, 
and since no one would do it for him he was obliged to 
hang himself. 

His wombe to-berste amidde atuo: bo he schulde deye 

His gvttes fulle to grounde: menie men hit iseye 

per wende out a liber gost: atte moup hit nemi3te 

For he custe er oure louerd: pervib mid vnri3te 

Nou swete louerd pat purf Iudas: isold wer to be treo 


Schuld ous fram pe lipere stede: ber we wenep pat he beo: 
Amen. 


In incidents the English poem agrees closely with the 
Latin Type RL,—the mother’s consulting with her friends 
with regard to what should be done with the infant is 
about the only variation. But in certain points the Eng- 
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lish poem is briefer than Type RL. Both the English and 
Type RL are further connected by the birds-of-a-feather 
idea of the union of Pilate and Judas, and especially Type 
L by the hint of the moralizing on Judas’s death. Whether 
the English poet used Type R or Type L it is impossible 
(and unimportant) to determine; and, of course, he may 
have known them both. But from its close adherence to the 
Latin Type RL, from its association in the manuscripts 
with the life of Pilate, and from its inclusion in a collection 
of legends which was contemporary with and independent 
of the Legenda Aurea (although we have no manuscript of 
this collection before ca. 1300 which contains the legend 
of Judas), we may be fairly certain that the English poem 
was based not on some early copy of the Legenda Aurea, 
but on an independent manuscript which contained the 
life of Judas, either Type R or Type L, and the life of 
Pilate side by side.® 

In the collection of Saints’ Lives in the Scottish dialect 
attributed to John Barbour and believed to have been 
written probably a little before the year 1400, the legend 
of Judas is found prefixed to the life of Mathias.7_ Bar- 
bour’s Legendary was unquestionably based in the main 
on the Legenda Aurea; and in the legend of Judas the 
translator followed his original as closely as the four-stress 
English couplet can follow Latin prose. 

A passing mention of the early life of Judas occurs in 
John Mirk’s Festial of English sermons,* composed, 


*Such a MS., for example, as St. John’s College, Cambridge, 214 
(Le) ; see above, p. 497. 

* Barbour’s des schottischen Nationaldichters Legendensammlung, 
ed, C. Horstmann, Heilbronn, 1881, 1, pp. 107 ff., Horstmann’s general 
introduction to Barbour’s legendary is in his Altengl. Legenden, N. F. 
pp. lxxxix-cix. 

8 Ed. Theodore Erbe (E. E. T. S., Extra Series xcv1), London, 1905, 
Part 1, p. 79. The Liber Festivalis was one of the most popular 
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largely from the Legenda Aurea, about 1400. In the 
chapter ‘ De Festo S. Mathie’ we read simply that Judas, 
before becoming a disciple, had “ slayne his owne fadyr, 
and bylayn his owne modyr.” Whether the brevity of this 
reference indicates that Mirk took for granted a certain 
familiarity with the legend of Judas on the part of his 
readers, or that for one reason or another he preferred con- 
densation to detail, it would be hard to say. Of the source 
there can be no question: it was the Legenda Aurea. 

The legend appears again in English verse in a poem 
entitled Suspendio Jude, a later addition to the Towneley 
Mysteries.® After the manner of the Passion of Arnould 
Greban ?° Judas relates his life and sorrows in a strophic 
monologue probably introduced into the performance of 
the play just before his suicide.*? It begins: 


Alas, alas, & walaway! 

Waryd & cursyd [ have beyn ay; 

I slew my father, & syn by-lay 
My moder der; 

And falsly aftur, I can betray 
My awn mayster. 


My fathers name was ruben, right; 
Sibaria my moder hight; 
Als he her knew apon a nyght 

All fleshle 


early printed books; by the end of the fifteenth century it had sup- 
planted in popularity the South-English Legendary discussed above. 
See also Horstmann, Altengl. Leg., N. F., pp. cix ff. 

* Publication of the Surtees Society, 1836, pp. 328 ff. Edited also 
by G. England and A. W. Pollard for E. E. T. S., London, 1897, pp. 
393 ff. “This poem is added,” says a footnote in the edition of the 
Surtees Society, “in a more modern hand, apparently about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century.” The poem is probably some- 
what older. Only a fragment of it is preserved. 

# See below, p. 542. 

"Creizenach (op. cit., p. 194) suggests that perhaps this poem was 
a bankelsingerballade. 
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In her sleyp she se a sight, 
A great ferle. 


The poem appears to follow the usual tradition of Type 
RL, but it ends abruptly at the point where the Queen of 
Scariott bears a child of her own after having adopted 
Judas. 

Apart from this monologue appended to the Towneley 
mystery the legend of Judas is not found in any of the 
early English plays. 


Frencn. I know of but one French version of the 
legend earlier than the fifteenth century—the rather pre- 
tentious poem of 676 lines, published by D’Ancona in 
1869 from a manuscript in the Turin library which bears 
the date of June 1309.'* This version is not, I believe, a 
translation from the Legenda Aurea, as some scholars, 
unacquainted with the other Latin versions, have assumed, 
but rather from Type R: as the following parallels will 
show. 

His elaborate invocation finished, the poet begins the 
story— 

Au tans que Herodes fu en vie 
Et qu'il resnoit la signourrie 
De le terre de Gallilee, 

Et de Pylate tint Judee 

Et Iherusalem autressi, 

De le lingnie uns hom issi 

De Judas, qui Rubem ot non. 
En Judee manoit cis hom. 
Une femme ot, ce dist l’istoire, 
Qui fu apelee Chiboire. 


%D’Ancona, Introd., p. 9, and pp. 75-100. For textual emenda- 
tions see G. Paris in Revue Critique, Iv (1869), art. 123, pp. 414-15, 
and A. Mussafia in Litterarisches Centralblatt, no. 28 (1869). D’An- 
cona’s work is reviewed by R. Kohler in Jahrb. f. roman. wu. engl. Lit. 
x1 (1870), pp. 313-24 ( = Klein. Schriften, Berlin 1900, 11, pp. 190 ff.) . 
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Compare with this the opening of Type R: “ Fuit in die- 
bus Herodis ” ete. When Ciborea awakes from her fright- 
ful dream Ruben says, in Type R: “ Admiror, inquit, que 
tanta tristicie causa sic tua uiscera moueri compulerit.” 
In Type L there is no corresponding speech ; but the Old 
French poet has Reuben cry: 
“ C’as tu, dist il, ma douce amie? 

Trop m’esmervel, m’amie ciere: 

Pour coi tu fais si mate ciere? 

C’as tu au tresalir eiit? 


Pour coi pleures? qui t’a meiit? 
Je m’en esmervel pour m’ame.” 


With “ cornua lunaria refulserunt ” of Type R, an expres- 
sion quite lacking in Type L, compare: 


Ja aloient aparissant 
Les .II. cornetes du croissant. 


In Type R Reuben is exceedingly grieved at the birth of 
the child and takes on himself the burden of disposing of 
it, whereas in Type L the parentes face the problem 
together. Again the Old French poem follows Type R: 


Ruben en fu tous esmaris 

Quant voit le valeton venu, 

Ne set qui li est avenu. 

Or ne set il que faire en doie, 
Il ne set nule bonne voie; 
Pense que c’est contre nature 

De maumetre s’engenreiire: 

S’il Vocist trop iert desloiaus, 
Et si l’ nourist mout fera maus: 
Ensi porroit bien avenir: 

Dont ne se set conment maintenir. 


The pedisseque of Type R, unmentioned in Type L, are 
the chambrieres. And finally, the death of Judas is 
related simply, as in Type R, without any allegorical 
adornment. Further parallels could easily be pointed out, 
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but these are sufficient to indicate the close relationship of 
the French poem and Type R.'* 

On the other hand, the story of Mary Magdalen and 
the ‘ waste’ of the ointment, from John 12, 3-8, is here 
for the first time, so far as I am aware, incorporated as an 
incident in the complete life of Judas. The material is 
purely and simply Biblical, and so open to all comers, but 
it is mentioned, though only by implication, in the Type 
L version and entirely omitted from the Type R version; 
so that it is fair to assume that although the poet was 
working chiefly with Type R, still he was acquainted with 
Type L; the more so since he made use of the Type L 
version’s effort to explain away the apparent inconsistency 
of the 300 and 30 denarii. 

The legend is found in a fifteenth-century manuscript 
at Lille (454, fol. 45), condensed from the Legenda Aurea 
into the space of less than one small quarto page. 

Cosquin mentions a life of Judas in a manuscript exe- 
cuted in 1478 for William of Terny, provost of Lille, now 
belonging to Prince Czartoriski of Cracow. I have been 
unable to see it; but from the description given by Cos- 
quin it follows the usual tradition.’ 

A fifteenth-century manuscript at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale (anc. fonds 181) of La vengeance de la mort de 
Jésus-Christ contains, together with an account of the 
expedition of Vespasian and Titus and the legend of 


8It is possible that the Old French poet had a copy of Rn: for 
“utinam falsus subrepens intimauit ” of the Type R version Rn has 
the variant “utinam falsus subrepens ymaginauit ” and the poem 
has: 
U j’ai mauvaise entention 
U fausse ymagination 
U mes esperis fu ravis. (69-71) 


* Emanuel Cosquin, in Revue des questions historiques, Apr. 1, 
1908, p. 389. 


12 
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Pilate, a prose life of Judas (beginning fol. 177) which is 
worth quoting in full.’® 


Cy nous dit de la naissance de Iudas, de sa vie, de ses aventures dont 
il fut, et de sa maulditte fin. . . . Et pour cest matiere declairer 
plus au long lentrenne par aucunes escriptures que Iudas disciple a 
nostre seigneur, lequel par sa mauuaise connoitise consentj a la mort 
de Ihesu crist son seigneur et maistre, fut natif de la cite de Iheru- 
salem, et fut filz de ung riche Juif nomme Rubem, qui eut a femme 
une noble matrosne nommee Ciboree. Et il aduint par temps con- 
uenable que Rubem eust de sa femme ung fils nomme depuis Iudas. 
Et ainsi que Cyboree estoit enchamte de ce Iudas il aduint que une 
nuit elle songa que son filz seroit une tres mauuaise personne tout 
son temps, et que auant quil morust il seroit cause de la destruction 
de la loy et du poeuple des Iuifs entierement. Incontinent que dame 
Cyboree fut esueilliee pensant a ce que dit est elle fut toute espouen- 
tee et eut moult grant paour pour le merueilleuz songe quelle ainsi 
auoit songie. Et en moult grant esbahissement le racompta a Rubem 
son mari si tost quil fut esueillie. Lequel nen tint pas grant compte 
et ne si arresta point. Ainchois respondi a sa femme quelle ny pen- 
sast plus, car ce nestoit fors illusion daucun mauuais esperit, si nen 
oza la dame pour lors plus parler. Laquele au chief de temps con- 
uenable enfanta ung moult beau fils. Et quant elle fut bien reuenue 
de son enfantement il luy a la souuenir de ce merueilleux songe dont 
de rechief elle parla a Ruben son mary, et par plusieurs fois. Et 
tant fist par remoustrances deuers luy que tous deux furent en dou- 
lente de le tuer et de lenfouir secretement en leur iardin. Toutefois 
ilz en eurent orreur et pitie aucunement pour tant que lenfant inno- 
cent leur sembla moult bel, et aussi nature y contredisoit fort. Maiz 
ilz penserent longue que de cel enfant ilz pourroient faire. Et en la 
fin par accord et dun consentement ilz charpenterent secretement une 
laye de bois et de conuenable grandeur, et bien poyee et estoupee. Ilz 
couchierent lenfant dedens bien et nettement enueloupe, et puis ilz 
porterent et misrent icelle laye en la mer, en le recommandant a 
dieu; et eulz attendant a lui uil dispo disposast a son noble plaisur 
de leur enfant sen retournement a maison. 

Comment Iudas enfant arriua en lisle de Scarioth et comment il 
y fut le bienuenu et doulcement esleue. 

Quant Iudas fut comme dit est habandonne de pere et de mere 
ainsi comme dieu le voult il aduint que icelle laye arriua pres 


*% The writing and the illuminations of this ms. are unusually 
beautiful. See the enthusiastic praise of Paulin Paris, Les Manu- 
scrits francois de la Bibliothéque du Roi, Paris, 1838, 1, p. 84. 
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de terre en ung ysle de mere nomme Scarioth, et a celle propre 
heure que la dame de celle contree sesbatoit au serain sur la riue 
de la mer. Et incontinent que icelle laye fut veue de assez loing 
flotant sur leaue la dame voult sauoir que ce pouoit estre. Et 
par ung botequin lenuoia querir et regarder dedens. Et quant 
elle sceut que cestoit ung si bel enfant masle moult en fut ioieuse 
et bien lui fut aduis que dieu de sa grace luy auoit enuoye 
pour tant que desia longuement estoit mariee. Et si nauoit encoires 
nulz enfans. Adont elle fist prendre lenfant quelle baisa moult 
de fois et tres secretement le fist porter en son manoir et com- 
manda a ses gens que a personne nulz nen parlast tant chier quilz 
amoient leur vie. Et quant elle fut venue a son hostel tantost 
fist lenfant aisier et mettre a point. Et ce fait le print et moustra 
@ son seigneur et mary en racomptant a la verite ce quelle en 
sauoit, dont il fut moult ioieulx. Et pour mieulz contenter son 
poeuple elle se tint tres coiement et solitaire en son manoir ung 
temps comme selle portast enfant. Et en aprez la voix couru ge- 
neralement par toute celle terre entre ses hommes quelle auoit. Jeu 
de celluy enfant: de quoy tous et toutes eurent tres grant ioie. Ce 
fait elle donna a cel enfant a nom Iudas; et neut oncques depuis 
aultre. Toutefuoies elle le fist moult doulcement esleuer et nourrir 
comme son propre enfant et de fait cuidoit tout ce poeuple que Iudas 
fust filz de leur seigneur et de leur dame; pourquoy ilz le honnou- 
roient comme en tel cas appartient. Maiz gaires ne demoura apres 
ces choses quant la dame se retrouua enchainte, et eut ung moult 
beau filz de son seigneur—dont ils furent tous ioieulz. Et lors que 
ils sceurent Iudas et lui aler et parler ilz furent longuement nourriz 
et esleuez ensemble comme se ilz feussent deux freres germains. 

Comment Iudas sceut que pas nestoit filz a la dame de Scariot. Et 
comment il murtry le propre filz de la noble dame. 

Quant les ‘deux ieunes enfans parlerent et alerent tous deux estoi- 
ent beaulz et bien venans et fort se prindrent a croistre. Ilz sesba- 
toient par coustume ensemble, mais Iudas qui estoit aisne et de 
mauuaise nature et inclination tousiours faisoit grief et iniure a son 
compaignon qui estoit de sa nature courtois et debonnaire. Et de fait 
souuent la faisoit cryer et plourer. De quoy la noble dame estoit 
a la fois mal contente. Et pour amender Iudas et oster ses iniquitez 
elle souuent le corriga par remoustrer et aultrement per menaces et 
batures. Mais pour chastoy ne pour remoustrer iamaiz ne cessoit 
de greuer et fouler son compaignon. Et la noble dame pensant a 
la grant courtoise dont elle vsoit enuers Iudas et comment venu lui 
estoit dauenture moult grant dueil en auoit. Finablement la dame 
voiant ung iour comment Iudas fouloit son seul enfant se courrouca 
moult fort a lui, ne plus ne lui voult celer son estat. Et par grant 
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courrouz le appella trouve et lui dist: Certes tu nes pas mon 
enfant, ne tu ne mes rien, car lors que tu nauoies encours deux 
mois de age mes gens et moy veismes a ung serain une laye de 
bois flottant sur la mer, si enuoiay sauoir que ce pouoit estre; et 
tu fus trouve dedens. Et lors par pitie mon seigneur et mon mary 
et moy te auons jusques a present fait nourrir et esleuer comme si 
tu estoies nostre propre filz. Et ie treuue iournellement que tu ne 
nous fais fors corrouz et deplaisir. Quant Iudas ait entendu ce que 
dit est, moult grant despit en ot et vergougne, si sen retrouua tout 
honteuz et pensif. Adont comme remply de mauuaise voulent et de 
villain courage se pensa que briefment il feroit grant deplaisir a tous 
ceulz qui tant doulcement lauoient esleue et nourry. Et aduisa une 
nuit entre autres que temps et heure prospice estoit pour accomplir 
son tres dempne vouloir; et de fait approcha le ieunecel * son com- 
paignon qui se dormoit et de son couteau taillepain lui coupa la geule. 
Ce fait il party secretement de la maison du seigneur comme aduise 
se son fait, et se mist toute nuit au chemin par deuers la mer. 

Comment Iudas fut a Pylate. Et comment il tua son propre pere 
nomme Ruben. 

Quant Judas fut venu au port de mer dicelle terre il estoit ia 
heure de none. Si trouua illec ung groz bateau chargie de gens et 
marchandises qui vouloient estre en Iherusalem; si entra sur mer 
auec™ les autres et vint en brief terme en Iherusalem; et fut par 
telle aduenture preserue de mort. Car quant il fut a ce matin grant 
iour et la dame de lisle de Scariot vey que leure accostumee passoit 
que son filz et Iudas ne se leuoient et venoient en sale, elle enuoia en 
leur chambre ung seruiteur pour les faire leuer, si trouua la tres 
piteuse aduenture du ieunencel*™ qui auoit le garge coppee, et de 
Iudas ne scauoit nouuelle; si se print au crier tout hault tant que 
la dame et les méismes y accoururent, qui de ce meschief demenerent 
grant dueil. Et demandans apres qui ne se trouuoit point fut quis 
et demande par toute la terre. Car sil fust adont trouue de sa vie 
nestoit riens. Mais il nagoit tant quil pouoit vers Iherusalem, ou 
en brief terme il arriua. Et assez tost par son engien il trouua les 
manieres destre lun des seruiteurs de Pylate, qui pour lors estoit 
preuost de Iherusalem de par lempereur de Rome et le senat. Et 
ainsi comme naturellement chanc creature aime son semblable Pilate 
print Iudas grandement en son amour pour tant que Iudas assez le 
ressembloit de meurs et conditions. Et lors que Pilate le eut ainsi 
prins en sa grace il le ordonna tout gouuerneur de son hostel et de 
sa famille. Entre ces chose aduint ung iour que Pylate dune fe- 
nestre de sa chambre regardoit sur ung iardin qui seoit dempres sa 


%* Ms. iennencel. Ms. aueuc. ** Ms, iennencel. 
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maison, si percheu (?) en ce iardin ung pommier chargie de moult 
belles pommes, dont il ot tres grant desir et voulente den mengier; 
et fist appeller Iudas, auquel il demanda comment il pourroit auoir 
de icelles pommes. Adont Iudas qui grant desir auoit de complaire 
a son maistre lui respondj que il len feroit auoir; si descendj en bas 
et incontinent ala monter par dessus le mur du iardin et entra 
dedens. Or estoit ce iardin tenant et appartenant a la maison de 
Rubem pere de Iudas qui le demouroit. Mais comme dit est devant, 
Iudas ne scauoit dont il estoit ne qui estoit son pere ne sa mere, 
dont il estoit moult desplaisant. Si aduint que a icelle heure que 
Iudas estoit ou iardin son pere et que il cueilloit des pommes 
Ruben qui en fut aduerty entra de sa maison en son iardin, si trouua 
Tudas qui cueilloit son fruit oultre son gre et larchineusement sans 
congie, dont il fut mal content et en reprinst et dist villonie a 
Iudas et Iudas a luy; et tellement respondj a Ruben que par 
leurs paroles ilz vindrent a la dure meslee. Car ilz se entreferirent 
de poings bien longuement et monta leur hutin en si grant 
mal talent et yre que Iudas qui estoit moult fort et ieune et son 
pere ia tout anchien, que de son coustel il tua Ruben son pere. 
Ce fait, prist des pommes et puis se party tout quoiement du iardin 
ainsi comme il y estoit entre et porta les pommes a Pylate 
et en les lui baillant dist comment le maistre du gardin lui estoit 
venu courir sus et en soy deffendant lauoit abatu par terre, puis 
sen estoit reuenu et que de ce fait nulz rien ne scauoit. Quant 
les nouuelles coururent aual la cite de Iherusalem que Rubem si 
auoit estre trouue mort en son iardin, incontinent Pilate mist sus 
et imposa au dit Rubem que lui meismes sestoit desespere et occis. 
Car pour lors nulz fors lui et Pilate ne sauoit quy ce murdre auoit 
commis, dont ilz estoient bien contens. 

Comment Iudas sceut que il auoit sa mere a femme et que il auoit 
occis son propre pere et qui il estoit. Et de sa repentance. 

Quant Pilate eut ainsi a Rubem impose sa mort il apprehenda 
toute sa ceuance per confiscation. Et comme a lui confisquee il la 
donna Iudas. Et puis fist tant par deuls Cyboree, la femme de 
Rubem, quelle prent Iudas a mary. Et par ainsi doncques Iudas 
occist son pere et eut sa mere a femme, qui fut une chose trop hor- 
rible et esmerueillable-——Or aduint une nuyt ainsi comme Cyboree 
souspiroit forment elle estant en son lit Iudas la ouy souspirer et 
dont lui demanda quil lui faissoit et pouruoy elle souspiroit. Et 
elle lui respondj moult forment plourant et dist: Certes ie me re- 
treuue auiourdhuy la plus maleureuse et la plus fortunee de toutes 
femmes du monde. Et pourquoy, dist Iudas. Certes, mon ami, dist 


*” Judas? 
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elle, pour tant car ia pieca ie fus consentant que ung beau filz que 
iauoie fust noye, et le pere mon mary si accorda. Car nous le por- 
tasmes a la mer en une laye de bois, et la le boutasmes sur leaue, ou 
il demoura a lauenture de dieu. Et ce feismes nous pour le mieulz 
et pour cause dun trop merueilleuz songe que ie songay de mon 
enfant lors que ien fus enchainte. Et en apres long temps durant 
lequel ie ne euz oneques puis® plaisir iay trouue mon mary murdry 
en mon iardin, et si nay peu sauoir qui ce dangier ma fait. Dautre- 
part Pilate ma voulu marier a son plaisir; et si nen auoie point de 
voulente, mais ie luy ay accorde pour demourer en mes biens lesquelz 
il auoit confisquez par la mort de mon mary, quil disoit soy estre 
desespere et oncques my pensa. Quant Iudas eust ouy et entendu 
sa propre mere ainsi parler, laquelle il auoit cogneue charnellement 
par inaduertence comme sa propre femme, il entendj assez par la 
deposition ia picca a lui faitte par la dame de lisle de Scariot 
comme dit est: que il estoit lenfant meismes qui par la mere fut 
miz en la laye de bois sur la mer. Et par consequent il sceut que 
lui meismes auoit murdry son pere et prins sa mere a femme, dont 
il sen trouua tout esmerueillie. Et en pensant a ces choses 
il le prinst moult fort a repentir de ses pechies, et dist a sa mere 
sans plus la infourmer de la besoigne: Ma bonne amie, ne vous 
desconfortez point, car puisque vostre plaisir est tel iamaiz plus ne 
quier de vous approchier, dont elle fut bien ioieuse. Et lors Iudas 
en pensant a ces choses et pour trouuer pardon de ses pechies, qui 
estoient moult grans. Et meismement par le conseil de sa propre 
mere a qui depuis il se descouury, il se mist en la compaignie de 
nostre seigneur Ihesucrist. 

Comment Iudas se mist en la compagnie de nostre seigneur qui 
leslut a disciple et le fist son procureur. Comment ii le trahy, et 
comment il se pend). 

Comme entendre pouez se mist Iudas en la compaignie des appostres 
de Ihesucrist pour y faire sa penitance, et fut par nostre seigneur esleu 
et retenu lun de ses douze appostres. Et tous iours fut surnomme Sca- 
riot, ou, comme dit est, il demoura premierement. Et luy fist nostre sei- 
gneur tant dhonneur que il le constituta son procureur; et portoit 
Iudas la bourse ou len mettoit la peccune que len donnoit a nostre sei- 
gneur pour son viure. Mais par la grant conuoitise dont il estoit plain 
il larchineusement en retenoit tous iours apart quelque chose. Et 
finablement par son grant auarice il trahi son maistre et le vendj 
pour trente deniers dargent. Et quant il considera le grant mal quil 
auoit fait il se repent] aucunement et rendj aux juifs les trente 
deniers quil auoit recheuz de celle marchandise; et il voyant quilz 
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les reffuserent se desfia de la misericorde et grace de nostre seigneur, 
et comme tout desespere de iamaiz auoir tant les tenoit a grans et 
enhormes, il prist ung tronchon de corde et se ala pendre a la branche 
dun arbre en ung grant iardin non pas moult loing de Iherusalem, 
et la fut trouue le maleureuz comme cy dessus est plus au long 
declaire. 


This version appears to be an expanded form of Type 
RL; and «]though the ending resembles in brevity that of 
Type R, the co-operation of both parents in setting the 
infant adrift, the absence of the attendants on the Queen 
of Searioth when Judas is discovered on the waves, and 
the allusion to the similarity of the character of Judas 
and Pilate, point to Type L as the source. But if we con- 
sider the time when the author of the Vengeance was at 
work, we cannot doubt that he may have known both Type 
R and Type L. It is unnecessary to point out the sim- 
plicity of this rendering and its admirable realistic 
touches. The author of this version, although not much of 
a stylist, had certainly the knack of story-telling. 

The legend of Judas was included in the Vie de Jesu 
Christ first printed by Foucquet in 1485, but frequently 
reprinted in various parts of France down to the eigh- 
teenth century. This Vie de Jesw Christ is a fifteenth- 
century compilation, the first part of which is based on the 
Meditationes Vite Christi, and the second on the Gospel 
of Nicodemus; and between these two is inserted the 
legend of Judas. From the fragment printed by M. &. 
Roy in his Le mystére de la Passion en France du XIV® 
au XVI° siécle*' it is clear that this version has textually 
no relation to that just quoted in full. They are inde- 
pendent elaborations of the Latin Type RL. 


* Dijon et Paris [1903-4], pp. 284-5. On the Vie de Jesu Christ 
ef. pp. 327 ff. and 347. The Judas is fol. Ixii-lxvii of the 1485 edi- 
tion. 
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The earliest appearance of the legend in medieval 
French drama is in the Semur Passion, which represents 
a transitional stage between the early Sainte Genevicve 
Passion and the later “grandes Passions.” Here the 
legend is mentioned in connexion with the familiar story 
of Judas and the cock. On the second day, when Judas 
returns to his mother with the thirty coins, she upbraids 
him for his treachery, calling him “ malvoix traictre, et 
larron faulx ”’: 

Lorsque tu ouz tué ton pere, 
Tu m’esposas, quil suis ta mere. 


De nostre outraigeuse vie ordre 
Nous deut faire misericorde.” 


In Greban’s Mystére de la Passion, which was already 
famous in 1452, the legend of Judas is also merely an 
echo, confined to a sort of recitative soliloquy pronounced 
by Judas as he comes to Jesus to seek forgiveness for 
the past and to become a disciple. We learn merely that 
he was saved by a dame de beau maintien, that he slew 
the lady’s son, and afterward killed his own father and 
married his mother. This bare outline of the story offers 
no hint of Greban’s source, except that it must have been 
some form of the prevailing type, that is, Type RL. It is 
obvious from the casual way in which the legend is 
treated that Greban must have taken for granted a certain 
familiarity with it on the part of his audience—otherwise 
the elaborate lyrical complainings of Judas would be 
nearly meaningless.”* 


™ Roy, p. 124, vv. 6116 ff. 

* Ed. G. Paris et G. Raynaud, Paris, 1878, Second Day, p. 144, vv. 
11021 ff. That Greban followed the Legenda Aurea version may be 
inferred from the words of Desesperance, that Judas’s evil soul could 
not issue from his mouth “qui toucha a chose tant digne” (p. 288, 
vv. 22018 ff.). 
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In the later mystére, that of Jehan Michel, which 
belongs probably to the last quarter of the fifteenth cen- 
tury,** the legend receives a large share of attention: the 
whole story from the fratricide onwards is presented 
vividly to the spectator. In scene 9 Judas quarrels with 
the son of the King of Scarioth over a game of chess, kills 
him, and flees. He becomes Pilate’s major-domo (scene 
10). Reuben and Cyborea (scene 14) in their garden 
lament their long lost son, when Pilate enters and orders 
Judas to rob the apple-tree. Judas quarrels with the old 
man and kills him; whereupon Cyborea cries to Pilate: 


O Juge, Juge, Juge, Juge, 
Je requiers vengeance, vengeance. 


Pilate, however, proposes to her that she marry Judas, 
pointing out the financial advantages of the match, and 
finally she consents. In scene 16 Cyborea, profoundly 
distressed, asks Judas about his previous life, and divines 
the truth. On her counsel he confesses to Jesus (scene 19) 
and becomes a disciple.*® This elaboration of the legend 
seems to be based not directly on the Legenda Aurea, but 
on some later, more circumstantial reworking of the mate- 
rial, as is especially noticeable in the matter of the sudden 
marriage. In the early versions it was related merely 


* We have an edition of it dating probably between 1486 and 1490. 
For the relation of the 1507 edition to the work of both Greban 
and Michel see Petit de Julleville, Mystéres, 1, pp. 398 and 439. I fol- 
low the analysis from the cyclic edition of 1507 in the Histoire 
générale du théétre francais by the Fréres Parfaict, reprinted by de 
Douhet in Migne’s Dictionnaire des mystéres, col. 663 ff. 

* At Sotteville-lez-Rouen there was a famous jeu de paume where 
in 1530 a society of amateurs gave several plays called “jeux de 
Sotteville.” Among these plays was a vie de Judas, probably from 
the Passion. Cf. Gosselin, Recherches sur les orfigines et Vhistoire 
du théatre @ Rouen, Rouen, 1868, p. 37. (Petit de Julleville, My- 
stéres, 11, p. 117). 
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that Pilate had the widow marry Judas, while here she 
makes a natural plea for justice in behalf of her murdered 
husband, and even more naturally refuses for some time 
to marry the villain. M. Roy (p. 285) suggests that the 
Vie de Jesu Christ may have been Jean Michel’s source. 

A reflection of the legend appears in the Debat de 
Vomme et de la femme by Guillaume Alexis, dated about 


1460. 
Cayn tua Abel son frere; 
Judas aussi Ruben, son pere. 


In the English version of Guillaume’s Debat this passage 


runs: 
For Caym kylled Abell, his gentyl brother, 
And Judas Ruben, his father, dyd slay.” 


German. In medieval German literature I have found 
four versions of the legend. The first is in a fourteenth- 
century poem, Das alte Passional.*" That the poet used 
a Latin source is evident from several remnants of Latin 
inflectional endings in his verse, as well as from his own 
statement. In the Judas portion, which contains 551 
verses, the author follows often word for word the Legenda 
Aurea, with here and there an elaboration or expansion of 
his source, and some additional conversation to enliven 
the narrative. A departure, however, from the Latin is 
the statement, before Pilate’s desire for the apples is men- 
tioned, that Reuben was still living in Jerusalem “ riche 
genuc ” and believed his own son had perished in the 
water. The reader is thereby deprived of a slight surprise, 
but the story does not suffer. When Pilate longs for some 
of the “ epfelle” the poet tells us it would have been bad 


* Ed. Piaget et Picot, Paris, 1896, 1, p. 142, vv. 167-8; p. 153, vv. 
165-6. 

™™ Mone, Anzeiger, VI, col. 143-56. Later ed. by K. A. Hahn, Frank- 
furt, 1857. 
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enough if he had sent a messenger to ask for them; but, 
what was worse, Judas not only entered the garden and 
took the apples, but also injured the tree. When he 
returns with the stolen goods, Pilate, utterly depraved, 


tells him: 
Daz ist gut, 
habe darvmbe guten mut 
sit is ot niman ensach. 


When Ciborea comes to Pilate for justice he feigns ignor- 
ance and orders her to marry Judas. Here the bluntness 
of the narrative is very striking. Cyborea obeys Pilate’s 
mandate, but grieves afterwards, as in the Latin. After 
Judas is made a disciple, the poem continues for 150 lines, 
or nearly a fourth of the whole, with Biblical material, 
including the incident of Mary Magdalen and the loss of 
the oil, and ends with the moralizing on Judas’s death. 

A very interesting document in the vernacular history 
of the legend is the fragment of Johannes Rothe’s Passion 
preserved in a fifteenth-century manuscript at Dresden.”® 
This fragment comprises three chapters, the life of Judas, 
the story of the thirty coins, and the legend of Pilate. 
That is, we have here another fifteenth-century extract 
which unites the lives of Judas and Pilate, and inci- 
dentally, to make the account of Judas a little more com- 
plete, includes the legend of the thirty pieces of silver 
which passed through his hands.*® Rothe died in 
1434; his Passion must then belong at the latest to the 
early fifteenth century. 


*%Ed. Alfred Heinrich, Germanistische Abhandlungen, 26. Heft, 
Breslau, 1906. 

*Cf. Du Méril, Poésies populaires, pp. 321-4; L. De Feis, Studi 
religiosi, 1, pp. 412-30, 506-21; G. F. Hill, Arch@ologia, trx (1905), 
p- 9; Budge, Book of the Bee, pp. 95-96; R. Duval, Littérature 
syriaque, 1900, pp. 116-7. 
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Wenig lute habin daz vornomin, 

Wo dan der vorretir sy komin, 

Judas Scariod genant. 

In eyme buche ich beschrebin vant, 
Daz eyn man zcu Jherusalem sesse .. . . 


This book was the Legenda Aurea, or an extract from it; 
and Rothe’s translation is neither very free nor slavishly 
literal. Here and there the bare narrative of the Latin is 
slightly expanded, but only in the interest of vividness or 
from the exigencies of metrical translation, seldom by the 
introduction of new matter. The most considerable va- 
riant is the discovery of the floating chest by a fisherman ; 
after which at the queen’s suggestion the baby is cared for 
by the fisherman’s wife until such time as the queen can 
pass it off as her own. The fisherman and his wife may 


well have been borrowed from the legend of Gregory.*° 


The close, however, is treated somewhat freely; the narra- 
tive breaks off where Judas is accepted by Christ and 
made his “ scheffenere ”; and is followed by a long com- 
parison of the life and character of Judas with the life 
and character of Moses. 

The legend of Judas was recorded again by Rothe in his 
Thiiringische Chronik, completed in 1421.34 Here, 
although certain variants are noticeable, the source is 
unmistakably betrayed by a complete rehearsal of the 
reflections on Judas’s death which follow the legend in 
Jacopo’s version. In general the narrative is somewhat 
briefer. The statement in the Latin that Judas was 
named from the island of Scariot, omitted from the Pas- 
sion, is preserved in the Chronik. The fisherman and his 


*® See below, pp. 595 ff. 

= Ed. R. v. Liliencron, Thiiringische Geschichtsquellen, m1, Jena, 
1859. Cf. Aug. Witzschel, Die erste Bearbeitung der diiringschen 
Chronik Rothe’s, Germania, xvi1 (1872), pp. 129-69; and Heinrich, 
pp. 3, 92 ff. 
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wife, who were introduced into the Passion, do not appear 
in the Chronik, but the chest is discovered by the “ fur- 
stynne ” of the land as in the Latin. The Chrontk says 
that Judas’s supposed brother was just one year younger 
than he. The comparison of Moses and Judas gives place 
to the Legenda Aurea ending. 

The fourth German version of the legend is in the 
adaptation of the Legenda Aurea called Der Seelen 
Trost.** Tere the story is related with great smoothness 
and simplicity. The incident of Mary Magdalen is intro- 
duced (as in the Passtonal and the Old French poem), 
and also the stealing of “ den zeinden pennink ” (redeci- 
ma). The end is brief: Judas suffered remorse for the 
betrayal, returned the money, “und viel in einen mis- 
troist und geink ewech und erheink sich selver. Also 
geink it eme umb sinre mistait willen, dat hei kreich einen 
boissen doit und boese ende.” Thus the moralizing of the 
Legenda Aurea and its group has fallen away; and the 
tale merely shows that a man reaps the harvest of his ill 


deeds. 


Trar1an. It seems clear that the legend was not so well 
known in the Italian vernacular as it was in the French 
and German. The only reference to it I have found is 
the text printed by D’Ancona, which is simply a literal 
translation from the Legenda Aurea.** 


2 Pfeiffer, Beitriige zur Kenntniss der Kélnischen Mundart im 1. 
Jahrhundert, no. 93, ‘Van Judas und van sinen alderen,’ in From- 
mann’s Die deutschen Mundarten, 11 (1855), pp. 291-3. The Seelen 
Trost is found in a Low German Ms. of the year 1407; it was printed 
in 1474. Cf. also Mone’s Anzeiger x11 (1866), col. 307; and ZfdPh, 
VI, p. 424. 

*D’Ancona, op. cit., pp. 63-73. His text (reprinted in D’Ancona-Bacci, 
Manuale della Letteratura Italiana, 1, pp. 567-70) is from Codex Ric- 
cardiano 1254, car. 78, collated with the Venetian Legendary of 1477 
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Dvurcu. The three Middle Netherlandish forms of the 
legend of Judas were published by C. G. N. de Vooys in 
1901.** The first, from a Combourg manuscript, is a 
translation of some form of the Latin Type R.*° The 
second is the legend as it appears in the Passionael.** It 
follows the Latin Type L, and was probably translated 
directly from the Legenda Aurea.** The same version 
(a separate extract from the Passionael) is found in a 
seventeenth-century manuscript at Wenen. The third 
Middle Netherlandish form of the legend (from a Hague 
ms., Kon. Bibl. X 71) is borrowed from Der Sielen Troest, 
but as to the story agrees in the main with the Passionael, 
inasmuch as both go back ultimately to the Legenda 
Aurea.*® An interesting variant is that Judas is rescued 
not by the queen of the island but by the king. A similar 
variant appears in some of the nineteenth-century English 
versions of the legend; but this may be, as De Vooys 
remarks, a mere coincidence.*® 


and Cod. Pal. E. 5. 1. 31. Cf., however, the Italian post-medieval 
versions below. 

% De middelnederlandse Legenden over Pilatus, Veronica en Judas, 
in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, xx (1901), 
pp. 125-65. 

* De Vooys perceived this from Du Méril’s brief note on the ‘ other ’ 
Latin text (Poésies pop. lat., p. 326, n. 1). 

* About 20 mss. of the Passionael are preserved, the earliest of 
which dates from 1400; it was printed in 1478 with the title Pas- 
sionael winterende somerstuc. 

“Het Passionael geeft een getrouwe vertaling van de Aurea 
Legenda.” De Vooys, p. 160. 

*“ Die tekst uit het Haagse handschrift X 71, onleend aan Der 
Sielen Troest. In hoofdzaak wordt hier het Passionael gevolgd.” 
De Vooys, p. 160. The editor has collated the Sielen Troest with the 
Hague Ms. 

* That such a variant should occur, however, is the more remark- 
able since the early printed edition of the Sielen Troest follows the 
usual tradition. 
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Wetsu Versions. The legend was translated from the 
Latin into Welsh as early as the end of the thirteenth 
century. In part 1 of Peniarth ms. 3 (= Hengwrt 408), 
written ca. 1300, a fragment of an Ystorya Judas is pre- 
served, beginning: “ Gwr gynt aced yngkaerusselem aelwit 
Ruben Ereill ae galwei symeon o lin Judas ac o lin ysachar 
herwyd ereill . a ciborea oed henw ywreic...” *° Com- 
plete versions which begin very similarly to this and are 
apparently copies of the same translation, though with 
some verbal differences, are found in Peniarth 7 (= Hen- 
gwrt 3), of the fourteenth century: Ystoria Judas ysga- 
rioth, col. 237 ; *1 and in Peniarth 14 (= Hengwrt 25 and 
13), in a hand of the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century: Ystoria Judas yw hon, p. 161.4? 

What appears to be a different translation, but of about 
the same date as Peniarth 14, is found in Peniarth 5: 
Llyma mal y treithyr Historia Judas, fol. xi, which 
begins: (E)F a darlleGyt ynebun ystoria bot gur ygkaerus- 
salem a ruben oed y eno. ac a eluyt heuyt olin iren o luyd 
iudas neu o lin ysachar heruyd ereill . a gureic aoed idau 
oed y heno cyborea. a nosGeith guedy bot kyt yda6 ae Greic 
kyseu aoruc hy abreuduyt aGelei. . . .** 

That these translations were made from some copy of 
Type L is clear; but whether the Peniarth 3 fragment was 
translated from the Legenda Aurea, or from some early 


” Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on Manuscripts in 
the Welsh Language, vol. 1, Part 1, Peniarth, p. 304. 

“ Op. cit., p. 319. Z 

* Op. cit., p. 333. 

“Op. cit., p. 308. This version is printed in Selections from the 
Hengwrt mss. Preserved in the Peniarth Library, vol. 11, ed. by Rob- 
ert Williams, with translations (continued by G. Hartwell Jones), 
London, 1892; text pp. 271 ff., translation pp. 624ff. A note, p. 
751, says “ The Historia Judas follows Royal 8 E xvii” (i. e., my Lg). 
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separate text, as we conjectured the English version in the 
Mirrour of Saints’ Lives to be,** it is impossible to say.*® 


Ir1sH. In the Leabhar Breac, which exists in a four- 
teenth-century manuscript, we find implications of the 
Judas legend, although the story is not told explicitly. 
In a passage ‘ Of Judas and his Mother’ beginning on p. 
222 of the facsimile edition we read that after Judas 
related to his mother how he had sold his Master she cried: 
“Woe to her that is in my wretched and contemptible 
existence, because that I have borne an incestuous and 
flagitious offspring such as thyself... .” Then follows 
the story of Judas and the cock. “. . . So when incestu- 
ous sinful Judas saw the boiled cock rise out of the cauld- 
ron, thereby he recognized that Christ would rise from 
the dead.’’*® 


Scanprnavian. The legend is found in Swedish in 
two versions. The older occurs in the Fornsvensk Legen- 
darium, a thirteenth-century translation of the Legenda 
Aurea.** The later version is in the Sjalens Trést,‘® 


“See above, p. 528. 

“Later Welsh versions of the legend appear in Llanstephan ms. 24 
(= Shirburn C. 24), of the late sixteenth century, Historia Judas, 
fol. 93 (op. cit. 11, ii, p. 454) ; Llanstephan 117, Llyma ystoria Svddas 
vyradwr, p. 195, dated “ xx awst 1548” (op. cit. 1, ii, p. 575) ; Peni- 
arth 118 (= Hengwrt 518), of the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, pp. 625-91 of which contain extracts, etc. (apparently designed 
for a Dictionary) including the story of Judas (op. cit., 1, ii, p. 723) ; 
Cardiff ms. 11 (= Ph. 2161), of the late sixteenth century, a frag- 
ment of the end of Ystori Svddas, vol. 1, p. 111 (op. cit., 11, i, p. 143). 

“T owe this reference to the kindness of Professor von Dobschiitz. 

“The earliest ms. that we have, the Codex Burneanus, is dated 
1350. The Fornsvensk Legendarium was edited by George Stephens, 
Stockholm, 1847. The legend of Judas is in the chapter on St. Ma- 
thias, 1, p. 243. The same version occurs also in an Upsala ms., C 528, 
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which was translated ca. 1430 from the Selen Troyst in 
the dialect of Lower Saxony. Compare, for example, the 
Cologne dialect Seelen Trost’s rendering of the birds-of-a- 
feather idea: ‘ want der ein was so wail ein schalk als der 
ander, dar umb quamen si wail zosamen ”’ with the Swed- 
ish version: “ ffor thy then ene war swa arghir skalk som 
then andre, oc thy komo the wel badhe til saman,” and the 
closeness of the translations in the different languages is 
at once apparent. But the Swedish adds the following 
moral: 

My dear children, let your actions as well as your name be Chris- 
tian. There is many a wicked man who does worse than Judas did; 
Judas sinned against his parents unconsciously, many Christian men 
sin against their parents both wittingly and willingly. Judas sold 
his Master for thirty pence; many a Christian sells Him for a far- 
thing or for an evil deed. But the torments of these men will be far 
greater than those of Judas. 


Here it is of interest to observe that the unpremeditated 
nature of Judas’s sins is expressly pointed out. This is, I 
believe, the only place in a medizval document where such 
a perception is recorded ; for the other versions, both Latin 
and vernacular, rest practically their whole point on the 
inherent wickedness of Judas. ‘ Judas was a monster, for 
lo! he committed these horrible*sins,’ they argue; and so 
they judge him, without inquiring into the nature of his 
horrible sins. Apart from this there is nothing in the 
Swedish versions of special consequence; they indicate 
merely the spread of the Judas legend via the Legenda 
Aurea and its concomitant, the Seelen Trost. 


dated 1420-50. Cf. Robert Geete, Fornsvensk Bibliografi, Stockholm, 
1903, no. 200. 

“Ed. by G. E. Klemming, Stockholm, 1871-73, ‘ Aff iwdas skarioth,’ 
pp. 86-90. A Danish translation, Sidéla Trédst, is mentioned by 


Klemming, p. vii. 
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Catatan. Mila y Fontanals, in his article on Catala- 
nische Dichter,*® says that to the period of the great Ramon 
Lull (1235-1315) we must attribute a Biblia rimada y en 
romans and other small works in verse, including a De 
Judes Escarioth e de la sua vida, together with the lives of 
Pilate and Veronica. These are united with a Saltirc in 
prose “lo qual trasladat f6 de lati en romans per frare 
Romeu Burguera” (1228-1315). The association, then, 
of this life of Judas with the lives of Pilate and Veronica, 
together with a work professedly translated from the 
Latin, would seem to indicate that we have here a life of 
Judas taken possibly from an early copy of the Legenda 
Aurea, or in any event from one of the thirteenth-century 
Latin versions of the legend. If the former alternative is 
true, the Catalan poems cannot be construed merely as a 
token of the popularity of the Legenda Aurea, inasmuch 
as the Catalan poet obviously chose what interested him 
from Jacopo’s great collection, and found it worth while 
to turn his Latin prose source into vernacular verse. This 
speaks something for the range of attention that the legend 
drew. 


Provencat. The vernacular versions of the Judas 
legend that we have thus far considered illustrate its popu- 
larity and its development of the Latin sources, but we 
come now to a version which—in spite of the compara- 
tively late date of our text—appears to represent an earlier 
stage in the history of the legend than any that have been 
discussed, whether Latin or vernacular. This version is 
from the so-called Gascon Passion in the well-known Didot 
manuscript," written in the middle of the fourteenth cen- 


“” Ebert’s Jahrbuch fiir roman. und engl. Lit., v (1864), p. 137, n. 2. 
‘The existence of this version was noted by Creizenach. 
© Now Biblioth@que Nationale, nouv. acq. fr. 4232. For a detailed 
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tury. The Passion is still unpublished, but I give here in 
full that portion which contains the legend of Judas (fol. 
29v (formerly evi) -33 (formerly ex) ). 


Quan Iudas vic l’enguent vesar sobre Ihu Crist le 
vec si de pes he dit devant tos aquestas paraulas. 


Baros certas fort suy irat, 

e fort me tenc per asoutat, 

e per cert vos dic fort me es greu, 
car aysi perdi so del mieu. 

Vos entendet be mo sermo, 
mas non entendet la razo 

ne per soy ta fort viat, 

ni per soy ta mal paguat. 
Hieus ho diray, si nos es greus, 
e qual guiza perdi so del mieu. 
Be crey que avet auzit dir 

que mos maestre fe partir 

de ma molher per lo pecat, 
que y era grans, per veritat. 
Lo pecat vos diray qu’ era 

ans que segua en fust ni en peyra. 
Vers es can Ihesu Crist nat, 

lo rey Erodes fo yrat, 

e ac ne gran comfuzio, 

can saub que lo senhor del mon 
era en tera davalat, 

e que di vergis era nat, 

e fe tos los enfans degolar 


description of the ms. cf. Paul Meyer, Appendix to Introduction of 
his edition of Daurel et Beton, pp. lxix-cxx. Further cf. Chabaneau 
in Revue des langues romanes, xxvi1I (1885), pp. 8-23, where a por- 
tion of the ms. is printed (Judas omitted), and pp. 53-65, a study 
of the language of the printed extracts; and xxxir (1888), pp. 343-5. 
A fragment of this Passion in the Catalan dialect was discovered some 
years ago at Palma; in this fragment only a portion of the speech 
which contains our legend is preserved. Cf. Revue des langues ro- 
manes, xv11 (1880), p. 303, and Constans, @dipe, pp. 101-2. Con- 
stans (p. 100) was the first to draw attention to the legend of Judas 
in the Gascon Passion. For a brief summary of the Passion see 
Petit de Julleville, Mystéres, m1, p. 351. 
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que de .ii. ans poc atrobar. 

E mon payre, cant ho auzi 

mot gran dolor n’a entre si, 
ma dona mayre ishament 

hac dolor e gran mariment. 
Agron enter els aytayl acort 
aytan be me tenian per mort, 
que’m giteso per l’aygua aval, 
ab gran dol e ab gran trebalh. 
Per ho metoron me en .i. vaysel de veyre 
et heu en devengn en .i. regisme. 
Mas enans de sisque 

ma mayre en laygua ’m gites 
mi fe .i. ceyal en l’asquina, 
am fer caut que mi paria. 

E quant lone tems agn rodat 
per l’aygua fu atrobat, 

et .i. bon home que ’m trobec 
al rey de la tera ’m portec, 

e lo rey fe ’m be noyrir 

et hieu pensey: deu folegir. 
Aytant pensey heu de folia 
que gran mal me volia. 

Puys a cap de tems s’esdevenc 
que mon payre en la tera venc, 
e tant que desavenc se ab mi, 

e aqui mezieys iheu l’ausizi, 

e aytant tot com l’agui mort 
mi tengn per dezastuc fort, 

e comense tost a fugir 

e en esta tera a venir. 

E quan fu aysi vengut 

an per hom no fu conogut. 
Ma mayre azautec se de mi 

e heu d’ela atresi, 

de tal guiza nos azautem 

que aqui meteys nos ajustem. 
E quan aguem esems estat 

lone tems en ferma amistat, 
nos aguem .ii. enfans agut 
que encara no’us fom conogut. 
E une vet can fom colocat, 
ela’m toquec tost los costat 

e cone(?) me aquel seyal 
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qu’ era ’m fe am fer caut, 

e tantost ela s’esperdec 

e mot fort greu s’epaventec, 

e dit mi d’on era vengut 

ni en cal tera era nascutz. 

E dissi li: “iheu fu atrobat 
“en riba d’aygua miey neguat, 
“e fuy mot be costozit, 

“en la tera ben noyrit, 

“tro que per ma folor n’ eysi, 
“per .i. bel hom que ihesu auzi.” 
E quant ela ho entendec, 

ades greument ne sospirec 

e dit: “ Amic, tu es mo filh, 
“fort te dic qu’em en gran perilh, 
“sapias que cel que as ausit 
“era ton payre he ton amic, 
“asat me semlas desastruc, 
“car ab ta mayre as yagut, 

“e ton payre que aias mort, 
“fort deus aver gran desconort, 
“car home ab ta gran pecat 
“no crey pogues ecer trobat.” 
E iheu conogui la eror, 
responzi li ab gran dolor: 
“dona, be conose lo pecat 

“e quant ague soy desastrat, 
“que no say qual cosel mi prengna, 
“ni en cal via iheu mi tengna. 
“ Hieu say .i. bon coselh que penrem 
“al sant maestre no’n anem, 
“si no que nos em tos perdut 

“ Aquet acort ensems parlen, 
“al sant maestre no’n anem, 
“e contem lo la veritat.” 

E el conoc nos en pecat 

e dit: “baros si m’en crezet 
“bos autres bonalx beyret 

“ que’s partiret aysi amdos, 

“e tu, Judas, seguiras nos, 

“e tu seras mos mayorals, 

* i. dels mes apostos seras, 
“e als autres ministraras, 
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“e tot quant dieus nos donara 
“per tu aministrat sera, 

“e tu cromparas de ta ma 

“tot quant mes nos se despendra. 
“ A tal molher dic atretal 

“que sia bona e leyal, 

“e sia bona ensanida, 

“per que pusca aver vida apres, 
“e tu no ayas cura d’ ela 

“pus que de neguna feda 

“ni ela no laya de tu. 

“E crezet m’en ben cascun, 

“car si mon mandament crezet, 
“ses dupte bona ho beyret.” 

Et iheu auzi lo mandament, 
sequi lo volonteyrament, 

per lo pecat qu’eu y sabia 
volonteyramen m’en partiria, 

per ho responi ’] soptemen: 
“Senher, iheu soy en pensament 
“de .ii. enfans, sevicr, que ay 
“qui ’Is noyrira ni co ‘ls entertendray?” 
E el respon me be e breument: 

“ Hieu t’o diray mot be e gent, 
“ab lor mayre se noyriran, 

“et iheu dar los ay que manyaram, 
“de tot quan dieu nos dara 

“la reyre depne lor sera, 

“ que haquel te don suvamt dieus 
“per so que vuan los filhs teus.” 
Ara auzet, per veritat, 

auzilz com mi avi dat 

lo reyre denne mi a tot. 

A gran pecat e a gran tort 

d’ aguest enguent que a fayt vesar, 
puys nos asay ayam a manyar, 
el me tole be .xxx. diners 

que agra hom be si ’] vendes, 

car certas .ccc. diners valia, 

que res mens non falhia, 

et aras vey que es perdut, 

no valgra may que fos vendut 

e que fos a paubres donat 

e no agra tant mescabat. 
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-xxx. diners n’ay heu perdut, 

be mal dia m’es avengut, 

mas be vos dic que nos perdray, 
que ans los recrubaray, 

o iheu faray una tal res 

que tos veseret mors ho pres 
qu’eu no m’en poyria estar 

que no los an be demandar. 


In hardly a single detail does this Provengal life of 
Judas accord with the familiar Latin life; but in general 
outline—exposure, parricide, incest, repentance—they 
agree. In the mention of Herod (although as an entirely 
different figure) and in the absence of the fratricide, this 
version is nearer to the Latin Type A than to any other, 
but still no sufficient agreements subsist to warrant our 
assuming any derivative relationship between the two. 
Only this much we can say with assurance: as Type A is 
structurally the simplest and probably the earliest of the 
Latin versions, so the Provengal is the simplest and proba- 
bly also the earliest of the vernacular versions. One would 
hardly be willing to suppose that by the middle of the 
fourteenth century only such echoes of the traditional life 
of Judas had reached Provence as would be pieced together 
to make this story in the Gascon Passion; *! nor that the 
Gascon author, acquainted with Jacopo’s rendering and 
possibly with others’, played fast and loose with tradition 
and remade the early history of Judas to suit his own pleas- 
ure. Let us assume for the moment that our legend was 
actually an adaptation of the myth of (dipus; could it 
then have been that the notion of making Judas a second 
(Edipus occurred to two men independently, and each 


“That is, for example, word was passed on simply that the early 
life of Judas resembled that of @dipus. This is rendered very un- 
likely, however, by the fact that the legend was told in Catalan from 
the Latin half a century earlier. 
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worked out the idea after his own manner; that in total 
ignorance of the Latin versions some Gascon priest or 
monk brought forth the story we have in the Provengal 
Passion, whether before or after the origin of the Latin 
versions, yet independently? Or is the Provengal version 
a belated descendant of the earliest version of all, stranded, 
as it were, in the South of France and left behind by the 
later development? This last hypothesis appears to be, on 
the whole, the most reasonable and the most probable. 

With regard to the later Provencal documents, it is 
worth noting, though perhaps not of great importance, that 
in the fifteenth-century mystére of Le repas chez Stmon 
the legend has no place.®? 

A late Provencal version, which is obviously merely an 
awkward condensation of the usual legend, is reported in 
the Bulletin du Bibliophile in a Notice sur un livre roman, 
imprimé @ Toulouse au milieu du XVI° siécle.5* This 
book is a paraphrase of the popular fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Vie de Jesu-Christ. “La premiére partie de ce 
livre singulier,” says the author of the Notice, “ se termine 
par la vie de Judas Iscariote. Nous devons tenir compte 
au traducteur patois de l’effort de laconisme qu’il a fait en 
renfermant dans trente-deux vers la vie tout entiére du 
traitre, vie qui, dans la traduction frangoise, n’occupe pas 
moins de huit pages in-4°.” 

Lo fals Judas foc dauant sa nayssunsa 
Preuist souuent per falsa vision 
Don sos parens per euitar greuansa 


Lo meten en Mar fugen deception 
Et peys arriuec sens dubitation 


= Cf. A. Jeanroy et H. Teulié, Mystéres Provencaur du Quinziéme 
Siécle, Toulouse, 1893. 

Bulletin, L (1850), pp. 779 ff. Although the Provencal document 
postdates the year 1500 it is clearly a left-over of the Middle Ages, 
and so properly belongs here. 
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En Scarioth ung Isla tal nommada 
Don la regina ne fee reception 

Et lo noyric en loc dauer linada. 
Apres auenguec la regina enfantec 

Ung bel enfant de soun propi marit 
Loquel Judas vilanament tuec 

Done cascun dels foc grandament marrit 
Et quant venguec que el laguec ferit 

Lo maluat Judas fugit de la mayso 
Ben sabia quel rey lo aguera aucit, 

Car aquo era be dreyt et mais raso. 
Lo fals Judas tuee son propi payre, 

Per sa folia et maluada arrogansa, 
Et peys apres el espousec sa mayre, 

Que foe un cas de granda violensa 
De que Pylat ne fee le concordansa. 

Per satisfa al murtre quauia fayt 
Mas el ho fee tot per inaduertensa 

De que peys apres conoguec son mal fayt. 
Judas conoguee son cas et son offensa 

De que el foc marrit et desplasent 
Jamays naguec en el bon esperansa 

Lo Diable era en son gouuernament 
Mas lo dos Jesus volguec estre content 

De lo perdonar son borsier lanec far 
Mas a la fin lo trasit durament 

Et en se penian sanec desesperar.™ 


Bounemran. The legend of Judas was known in Bohe- 
mia by the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the four- 
teenth century.°® From the Old Czechian Imperial Chron- 
icle, however, which is based on the Legenda Aurea, the 
legend is omitted, much in the same manner as from the 


* A rather garbled text of this poem was printed by G. Brunet in 
an additional note (col. 722) to the article on Judas in de Douhet’s 
Dictionnaire des Légendes du Christianisme (Migne) 1855. 

Cf. Julius Feifalik, Studien zur Geschichte der altbéhmischen 
Literatur; vu, ‘Uber die Bruchstiicke einer altéechischen Kaiser- 
chronik und iiber die Bentitzung der Legenda aurea in der altée- 
chischen Dichtung,’ in Wiener Sitzungsberichte, Phil.-hist. Classe, 
xxxvir (1861), pp. 56 ff. I am indebted to this article for most of 
my knowledge of the Bohemian version. 
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Legenda Aurea Abbreviata. It is hinted at in a rimed 
commentary of the Ten Commandments, apropos of the 
Fourth: 


Tfet{ mrzie vSemu liudu, 
ti bud bydliti s Jada: 
to js jeZto tepG otce, 
neotpuséejf ni matce.™ 


But of greater importance is the fragment of a version 
which in spite of many parallels with Type RL seems to be 
derived from a different source.5* The fragment begins 
with Judas’s flight to Jerusalem after killing his supposed 
brother, and follows the story through to the end—his 
friendship with Pilate, the quarrel in the garden, parricide, 
incest, and final scene of recognition by means of Cyborea’s 
complainings. With regard to the variations Feifalik says: 


At the very beginning of the fragment we find an elaboration which 
is due to the Czechian poet: Pilate, with Judas and a large retinue, 
is walking abroad, and catches sight of the enticing fruit in Reuben’s 
garden, while in the other versions he perceives the fruit from a 
room in his palace. Judas runs his father through with a sword 
instead of striking him down with a stone. He hears Cyborea often 
groan in her sleep; and one night when she does this he asks her the 
reason—whereas usually the scene takes place by day. And there 
are other variations of the same sort. The poet makes use of a good 
deal of circumstantial detail, and treats his material quite in the 
manner of Court Poetry; and therefore I am inclined to look upon 
his work as an imitation of some still unknown German poem, which 
he handles, to be sure, with considerable freedom. He shows that he 
was a man of some training and education. His verse and rhyme are 
pure and artistic. He is especially fond of interrupting the course 
of his story with occasional moral reflections. He displays a warm 
patriotism at the beginning, where, after relating the murder of the 
prince by Judas, he introduces a touching elegy on the violent death 
of the last of the Pfemyslids in Bohemia, Wenzel III, at Olmiitz, 


“Vybor, , p. 237, 19-22; Feifalik, n. 28. 
* First printed in Cas. cesk. mus., 1829, m1, pp. 58-63; then Vibor, 
I, pp. 169-74. Cf. Nebesky, Cas. cesk. mus., 1847, 1, pp. 11-22. 
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August 4, 1306. The poem was composed presumably soon after the 
death of Wenzel.” 


It seems fair to assume that the poet, writing on such an 
occasion, would not make use of a legend entirely unknown 
to his readers or hearers; and we are therefore justified in 
believing that the legend had reached Bohemia as early as 
the end of the thirteenth century. Nothing further is cer- 
tain. It is of course possible, as Feifalik suggests, that the 
poet had a German original, but none has been found ; and 
it is also possible—a bit more likely, perhaps—that he may 
have heard in some indistinct way the general outline of 
the Judas story and then expanded it, filling in details 
according to his own fancy. Probable it is, at any rate, 
that his remote source was from the West of Europe, since 
his nomenclature and details are all nearer the thirteenth- 
century Latin versions than the earliest Latin or the Greek 
versions. That both the Latin redactors and the Bohem- 
ian poet drew from a common earlier account is hardly to 
be supposed. Not only is the poem too late, but the diver- 
gencies are scarcely of such a nature as to warrant that 
hypothesis. I am inclined to attribute these differences 
to the poet’s invention, or still more probably, to the vaga- 
ries of uncertain transmission. 


Russtan AnD Buteartan. So far as can be ascertained, 
all the Slavic texts (except the Bohemian) in which the 
legend of Judas appears are very late; but, on the other 
hand, those texts represent quite clearly material which 
is much earlier in origin, and the six versions of the legend 
which are known are more or less direct translations from 
the Legenda Aurea. Doubtless the legend is more wide- 
spread in eastern Europe than we have now means of de- 


% Feifalik, p. 87. Cf. Vybor, 1, p. 169, 16 ff. 
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monstrating; popular versions are said to exist to-day in 
Galicia, and probably in other portions of Russia, but re- 
searches have not been made or recorded. The popularity 
of the Legenda Aurea moved eastward slowly, and with it 
the legend of Judas; but in eastern Europe it has remained 
later, as one would expect. 

The versions thus far discovered are: °° (1) a version 
reported by Kostomarov first in CoppemeHuuks, 1860, vol. 
11, and then in Ucropuyeckuxt MoHorpadiax, C6. 1863, 
1, pp. 349 ff.; (2) a text discovered by Ivan Franko in 
Galicia in eighteenth-century writing and published by 
Dragomanov in his article Czapanckurb npbnpapku Ha 
Egunosata ucropua (COopHuvkb 3a HaloyJHM yMOTBOpeHHA 
KH. VI); (3) in a manuscript (no. 1598, fol. 132-6) of the 
Pogodin collection in the Imperial Public Library; (4) ms. 
1936 of the Pogodin collection, an abbreviated form of no. 
1598; (5) a version published by Bezsonov (Kartu 
nepexoxie, 4th ed., Part 11); (6) a legend, like Pogodin 
1598, attributed to Hieronymus, from the Solovki Library 
(240, fol. 238-40, seventeenth century) found in the Pas- 
sion of Our Lord and in the Great Mirror, and pub- 
lished, from the Mirror by Profiriev, Anoxpuduy. 
cka3aHia O HOBO3aBSTH. AMMAaXxb MW COOLITIAXt, cTp. 231-5. 

These various texts represent substantially the same ver- 
sion, that of the Legenda Aurea, with certain divergencies 
in detail which are of minor consequence. Grabovski be- 
lieved that the Franko text represented the original Slavic 
redaction and was at the same time a translation from a 
Byzantine text; but since Istrin published the Greek texts 


® Cf. Istrin, op. cit., Diederichs, Russische Verwandte der Legende 
von Gregor auf dem Stein und der Sage von Judas Ischariot in Rus- 
sische Revue, xvi1 (1880), pp. 119 ff., and Solovev, Ks azerenjams 063 
Iyzé I[pegareab, XappKons, 1895, p. 177. No. (3) is printed by Solo- 
vev, pp. 187-90. 
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this opinion has been proved wrong, inasmuch as in the 
latter the mother of Judas is not named, and Imsopia 
could only have come from the Latin. The fact that in 
some versions Hieronymus is given as the author must be 
ascribed to the general tendency to attribute such legends 
to well-known names; or to a scribal error, since Hierony- 
mus is mentioned in the first lines of the Legenda Aurea 
version; or perhaps to a combination of these two causes. 
That in the Franko and Pogodin texts “‘O Hembxe nuuietca 
Aa 6yzeTp Janb 3bMua Ha pocnyTin OT Koero KOeHa UMAaTb 
HanogjuTuca aHTuxprb”® is added after the descent of 
Judas from Dan is given, that is, the figure of Judas- 
Antichrist is introduced, would point to a later date for 
these texts; this addition being of the nature of an inter- 
polated commentary or gloss (perhaps in the text from 
which the Franko and Pogodin copies were made). Istrin 
suggests that it may have been from “ Orxpospenie Meeosia 
Ilarapexaro.” It is of some interest, further, that in the 
Passion and in the legends published by Bezsonov and by 
Porfiriev (the Solovki text) the moralizing that closes the 
Legenda Aurea version occurs, while the Franko and Pogo- 
din texts end with the end of the legend. The Solovki and 
Bezsonov texts close with a final benediction: “ But all of 
us who read and hear this horrible tale of the life and deeds 
of such an evil being may Christ our God preserve, and 


Istrin, p. 607. .The same passage in a slightly different form 
occurs in the Kostomarov text, which Diederichs translates: ‘ Nicht 
umsonst wird geschrieben in dem Buche Genesis: es soll sein Dan 
eine Schlange am Scheidewege. Dies bedeutet, dass aus dem Stamme 
Dan zu seiner Zeit der Antichrist geboren wird.’ “ Die letzten 
Worte,” adds Diederichs, “enthalten die seit der Schrift des Hip- 
polytus iiber den Antichrist angenommene Deutung der Worte Jacobs 
in dem Segen, den er vor seinem Tode u. a. auch dem Dan ertheilte, 
hier machen sie tibrigens, unvermittelt mit dem Zusammenhang, den 
Eindruck, als wiiren sie eine gegen das vorhergehende gerichtete 
Randbemerkung, die sich in den Text eingedriingt hat ” (p. 122). 
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make us worthy of Thy heavenly kingdom with Thy 
Father and the Holy Ghost for ever.” 


Concxvusion. It is rather striking that the three earliest 
vernacular versions, which may be dated at the end of the 
thirteenth century, are the Bohemian, the Welsh, and the 
Catalan, almost at the very extremes of the legend’s terri- 
tory. That the first English, French, and German versions 
should be in verse is not remarkable; though it is interest- 
ing to see that the four English poems represent different 
dialects. Nor is it surprising that we find the story in such 
legendaries as the Passtonal, the Seelen Trost, or the Ita- 
lian and Old Swedish collections. But on the other hand 
certain absences are remarkable. There is no evidence 
that the legend found a place in any of the cycles of Eng- 
lish mysteries, except the Towneley, where it was a kind of 
appendix or optional insert, not a part of the play; it never 
occurs in the medieval German drama, although in cer- 
tain plays the Biblical réle of Judas was considerably 
developed. In Greban’s Passion it appears only en passant 
in a single speech; there is no suggestion of it in the final 
scene of Judas’s despair and suicide, where it might have 
been used to great artistic effect. Only in the great work 
of Jehan Michel does it receive any dramatic attention or 
appear to be a part of the performance; here at the close 
of the Middle Ages only do we meet with an unmistakable 
indication of its popularity. Its appearance in some of 
the great legendaries implies little; but when we discover 
separate redactions of it, in verse, as in England and 
France, or in prose, as in France and Russia, for example; 
or find it used apparently as a part of the materials on 
which a poet can draw for emotional effect; then we can- 
not be wrong in maintaining that the legend had become 
truly and indisputably popular in both senses of the term. 
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Post-Mrepi2vaL VERSIONS 


“ La légende de Judas,” says the Comte de Douhet, “ est 
un des précieux monuments populaires que nous a légués le 
moyen age.” * A late version of it is printed in the Biblio- 
theque Bleue, and it still is found “ dans les boites des col- 
porteurs pour défrayer les assemblées de nos campagnards 
dans les longues soirées d’hiver.”” Douhet prints it under 
the title: Vie de Judas Iscarioth, qui vendit Notre- 
Seigneur. This version follows the Latin Type RL, but 
with considerable expansions, chiefly in the manner of the 
late fifteenth-century French prose version. The most 
interesting elaboration is after the parricide. Borée 
(Ciborea) comes into the garden, discovers her dead hus- 
band and his slayer, and goes directly to Pilate to lodge a 
complaint. But Pilate pays very little attention to her. 
He has Judas called, and hears his confession; but Judas 
avers that Reuben began the quarrel. Finally Pilate says 
to Borée: “Come here. There is no use weeping, for the 
thing is done and cannot be mended. But I will do some- 
thing for you—provide you with a husband. Marry my 
servant here, a good and honorable man, Judas.” “T 
would not do it for all the world,” responds Borée. “If 
you will not,” says Pilate, “then be gone, for I am busy.” 
Borée departs; and Judas and Pilate take counsel together 
on the financial advantages of the marriage. Borée is 
recalled. After Pilate has pronounced a short eulogy on 
Judas, she says: “ Sir, your will be done.” ” 

D’Ancona mentions a poetic version, in a rather turgid 


1 Dictionnaire des légendes du Christianisme, Migne, 1855, col. 714. 

? J. Collin de Plancy, Légendes du Nouveau Testament, Paris, 1863, 
pp. 232 ff., repeats the usual legend, without indicating his source, 
but introduces after Judas’s flight from Scariot the biting incident 
told in the Evangelium Infantia Arabicum, cap. XXXv. 
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style, printed at Lucca in 1807, entitled: Nascita, vita, e 
morte disperata di Giuda Iscariotte, poeticamente descritta 
dal signor Nibegno Roclami romano. The first stanza 


runs: 

Non pid d’ armi d’ Ervi, d’ amor, di sdegni, 
Non pid d’imprese egregie e generose, 
Non pid d’illustri e memorandi ingegni, 
Musa, non pid cantar gesta gloriose; 

Ma del re degli iniqui, infami e indegni 
Descrivi i sensi e l’opre obbrobriose; 
Questi fu l’empio Giuda, il pid nefando 

Di tutti i traditori, il pid esecrando.’ 


Sig. D. Bergamaschi in his Giuda Iscariota, nella leg- 
genda, nelle tradizioni e nella Bibbia,* a rather hasty and 
very incomplete work, recounts a version of the legend 
without indicating its date or source. The version appears, 
however, to be late, as though taken perhaps from an Ital- 
ian chap-book. 


The infant Judas was set adrift in a cestella on the River Jordan, 
and after being carried down to the Mediterranean finally reached the 
island of Candia. Here a king saw and rescued him; and, since his 
clothing showed him to be a Jew, called him Judas. The king had 
a son who was one year older than Judas. The latent wickedness of 
the foundling soon broke out; he stole money and articles of value, 
until finally he was observed by the king’s son and his thefts revealed. 
The king had him flogged, and then disclosed to him his irregular 
origin. Judas thereupon killed his putative brother, fled to Egypt 
and then to Jerusalem, and entered the service of a gran signore. 


*D’Ancona, Introd., p. 97, and n. 2. 

* La Scuola Cattolica, Anno 37, Serie tv, vol. xv (1909), pp. 292 ff. 
—Ms. It. V. 38 of the year 1560(Catalogi dei Codici Marciani Italiani, 
11, Modena, 1911) contains a collection of Vite di molti Heresiarchi, 
beginning with that of Judas: “ gelano per l’horrere gl’ inchiostri al 
nome abhoribile di Giuda.” This is probably the usual legend; I 
have been unable to see it. What is probably another version is 
mentioned in Inventari dei Manoscritti delle Biblioteche d’Italia, 
XVI, p. 184, no. 126: “Segni Cativi di Giuda Scariotto,” Stanza di 
endecasillabi in ottava rima. Sec. xvii. 
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One day his master asked him to fetch some apples from a certain 
orchard, and in doing this Judas met, quarreled with, and slew his 
father. The widow of the murdered man prosecuted Judas, and the 
judgment against him read that he must either lose his life or marry 
the widow. He chose the latter alternative. “ Fu chiamato Iscari- 
ota, cio® asino, et visse a lungo con sua madre.” At length his 
mother recognized him as her son by “due dita del piede attacate ”: 
he repented his sin, became a disciple of Jesus, betrayed Him, suffered 
remorse, and hanged himself. 


This version seems clearly to be based directly on no 
medisval form of the legend that we have yet found. The 
island is Candia, the rescuing personage a king, the son is 
older, ete. No names are offered, but there is a new expla- 
nation of the cognomen ‘ Iscariot.’ A modern motif is the 
widow’s legal prosecution, while the method of recognition 
suggests the story of CEdipus. It looks as if the legend had 
been handed down orally, not by the written word. The 
outline remained, but the geography underwent a change, 
and the incident of the brother received a greater emphasis, 
with concomitant variations. 

Turning from this evidently popular version, we find 
the legend in Spain dressed in the robes of formal drama 
by Antonio Zamora, who flourished about 1730.5 On the 
whole the play is a dull performance, divided into three 
“jornadas,” and enlivened somewhat with music. The 
essential features of the legend are preserved. The first 
act opens with “ Musica, y salen Ciborea con el lienzo en 
los ojos. Teuca, Saray, Abra, y Rubén, todos 4 lo Judio.” 
When the others are gone Ciborea reveals to her husband 
the prophetic dream concerning Judas. Reuben is sent for 
by Pilate. Then Judas and a band of youths enter and in 
a long speech he is informed that he is not the real brother 
of the prince; whereupon, in a fit of anger, he kills the 


*Comedias de Don Antonio de Zamora, Gentil-hombre, Madrid, 
1744, 1, pp. 277-327. 
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prince. During the following scene, between Pilate and 
Reuben, Judas re-enters and applies to Pilate for a posi- 
tion. Pilate calls him familiarly a “joven gallardo”; 
the conversation turns upon Christ, and in a speech of 
nearly 300 lines Judas narrates the preaching of John and 
the birth of Jesus. Pilate is much pleased by this dis- 
course, and engages him forthwith. The second act begins 
with a lively scene in which “Salen Judas, Barrabas, 
Teutila, y Lebron con una escala.” They hoist their ladder 
against the wall, Judas delivers a lyrical address to the 
garden behind, and disappears just as the barking of a dog 
warns Reuben of the intruder. Reuben comes forward “ a 
medio vestir,” Judas returns with some fruit in a handker- 
chief; they quarrel, and Reuben is killed. Pilate then 
marries Judas and Ciborea; the crime of incest is re- 
vealed, and penitence undertaken. At the opening of Act 
III Judas is a favorite apostle, “no mucho menos que 
Juan.” But to reimburse his loss after Magdalen’s ex- 
travagance he sells Christ to the Jews. All his friends 
turn against him. Finally we hear his mother, whom he 
calls “ causa de mios infortunios,” exhort him to renewed 
repentance. But he refuses consolation, and withdraws to 
hang himself. 

Here, as in the mystére of Greban, there is a certain 
pathos and dignity in Judas’s final despair and suicide. 
The great finale of the play is almost impressive. By a 
felicitous suggestion of the author we are made to feel that 
the earthquake and darkness which attend the death of 
Christ accompany also the suicide of Judas. But these 
more than (Edipodean crimes of Judas occupy two-thirds 
of a comedy that is truly “ too full of horrors to be amus- 
ing”; and by a kind of poetic justice Zamora’s drama has 
won for itself an undisturbed oblivion in which to bury‘its 
faults. Whether the legend was known in Spain among 
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the folk we do not know. Zamora’s source was doubtless 
literary. 

A man truly of the Middle Ages but a late comer was 
Abraham a Sancta Clara (1644-1709). Besides separate 
sermons, he published upwards of twenty works, some of 
which were reissued after his death. His most popular 
work seems to have been his Judas, which is entitled: 

JUDAS, der Ertz-Schelm, fiir ehrliche Leuth, oder: Eigentlicher 
Entwurff und Lebens-Beschreibung dess I/scariotischen Bisswicht. 
Worinnen underschiedliche Discurs, sittliche Lehrs-Puncten, Gedicht 
und Geschicht, auch sehr reicher Vorrath Biblischer Concepten. Welche 
nit allein einem Prediger auff der Cantzel sehr dienlich fallen, der 
jetzigen verkehrten, bethérrten, versehrten Welt die Warheit under 
die Nasen zu reiben: sondern es kan auch dessen ein Privat- und 
einsamber Leser zur erspriesslichen Zeit-Vertreibung und gewiinsch- 
ten Seelen-Hayl gebrauchen. 


This magnum opus appeared in four quarto volumes, 
issued separately at Salzburg, the first in 1686, the second 
in 1689, the third in 1692, the fourth in 1695. Abraham 
does not, to be sure, stick very close to his text, which is 
the life of Judas. At the end of the third volume Judas 
is put to death, but the fourth goes on well enough without 
him. As the title indicates, the story is much overlaid 
with sermonizing and moral discoursing, in about the pro- 
portion of one part Judas to, say, twenty of Abraham. 
His chief source was, according to his own statement, 
Jacopo da Voragine; but for his commentations he cited 
abundantly most of the scholars of the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance, the early Fathers, the Acta Sanctorum, 


* Each volume was reprinted several times, the first, e. g., Salzburg 
and Lucern, 1686, Bonn 1687, Zug 1687, Salzburg 1688, 1689, 1691, 
etc. The complete work was printed in Salzburg 1695-6 and 1709; 
Niirnberg 1718; abbreviated Vienna 1729, Niirnberg 1752; Celle 
1831; an ‘adapted’ version Vienna 1833; and in the Works Vienna 
1826-34, Passau 1835-46, Lindau 1850. Cf. the Auswahl edited by 
F. Bobertag in Kiirschner’s Deutsche National-Litteratur, p. iv. 
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and various Annals and Chronicles. How many of these 
citations were from an immediate knowledge of the original 
one cannot quite say, but a large number of them were 
doubtless made second-hand; and when a learned name 
was not conveniently available Abraham drew on his im- 
agination. For the early life of Judas Abraham foilowed 
the Legenda Aurea very closely; and in no point do his 
alterations betray acquaintance with any other source. 
His divergencies are such as one would expect from the 
author. Thus he declares that the married life of Judas’s 
parents was unhappy, and makes this his point of depart- 
ure for a long discourse (above forty pages) on conjugal 
infelicity. He intercalates a whole chapter on “ Ob Judas 
der Ertz-Schelm einen roten Barth habe gehabt, und was 
Leibs-Gestalt er gewesen seye.”” He admits unimportant 
variations into the account of what passed between Judas 
and Pilate after the murder of Reuben. The legend itself, 
however, is only a portion of Abraham’s Judas. The 
Biblical part of the story is considerably elaborated and 
enlivened by the importation of uncanonical details, in 
addition to the Abrahamitic moralizings. For example, 
Abraham remarks, keenly enough, that the mere fact none 
of the apostles suspected Judas of theft shows what a sly 
thief he was. After the actual betrayal, adds Abraham, 
Judas could not speak the name of Jesus, since he was 
utterly in Satan’s power. On the other hand, Abraham 
made one rather notable departure from his source: the 
reflections on Judas’s death as contained in Type L he 
eschewed altogether, and set in their place the early East- 
ern legend of the decay of Judas’s body and the unendur- 
able stench therefrom.” 


*For the story of Judas’s elephantiasis cf. @cumenius on Acts 1 
(M. 8S. G. 118, 57-9), and Boissonade, Anecdota Greca, Ul, pp. 464-5. 
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Each incident of the apocryphal life of Judas serves as 
a text for the author’s moral observations and discourses, 
“ Gedicht und Geschicht”’; anid while accordingly Abra- 
ham’s work is an important item in the post-medizval his- 
tory of the legend, it cannot be considered as quite inde- 
pendent testimony of the legend’s popularity in Germany at 
the close of the seventeenth century. For the sort of preach- 
ing that Abraham represents, nothing is more useful than 
a palpable point of departure for inveighing against sin- 
ners, to paint in the brightest colors their evil ways and 
consequent damnation; and for this purpose no figure is 
better adapted than Judas. Abraham, as a man of wide 
reading, of medieval temperament, and unscrupulous 
credulity, naturally made use of the Judas legend. 
Thereby the legend received a kind of artificial popu- 
larity and extension; but in the success of the book as a 
whole the honors must be divided between Abraham and 
Judas, in just what proportion no one can say. 

Either the medieval legend of Judas enjoyed a greater 
posthumous popularity in England than elsewhere, or 
fortune has been more generous in preserving us En- 
glish specimens of its later development. At any rate, 
lives of Judas, based on the legend, were printed in Great 
Britain down to the year of Grace 1828, in five separate 
versions, some of which went through several editions. 
This is a record of which the legend—and England !— 
may well be proud. 

The earliest of these versions that I have found is the 
Life, Character, and Death of Judas, whose third edition 
appeared in 1724. The burst of popularity is distinctly 
an eighteenth-century matter; excepting the addition to 
the Towneley mystery, which dates very early in the six- 
teenth century, the legend appears to have suffered a two 
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hundred years’ eclipse, but when the light came again it 
came with splendour. 

‘The Life, Character and Death of Judas Iscariot, 
that Traytor who betray’d our Blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Giving a Full and True Account Of the 
whole Course Of that False Disctple’s Actions from his 
Birth, to his accursed and untimely Death. The third 
Edition. Licensed and Enter’d according to Act of Par- 
liament. London. Printed by A. Smith in Pye-Corner, 
1724.’ This work is unusually long, but so far as I can 
learn no complete copy of it exists. It begins: 


“ Judas Iscariot was descended from one Simon a Tanner, living 
near Joppa, a noted Sea-port Town in Palestine, now in possession of 
the barbarous and inhumane Turks. Before his good and pious 
Mother, for he came of Virtuous Parents, brought him into the World, 
being one Night very restless, she at last fell to sleep, and dream’d 
that the Child she then went with, would prove to her great Grief 
and Sorrow, both a Thief and a Murderer: So awaking very much 
affrighted, she grew thereupon very melancholly; and being greatly 
disturb’d in Mind, she was studying and contriving Night and Day 
what way she might prevent the Odium and Scandal which seemed 
to fall upon her family by the Production of this Birth.” At last 
she was “through God’s great Mercy, safely deliver’d of a lovely Boy,” 
but “he had a strange sort of Mark upon his left side; for under his 
Breast, as several Authors writes, was a Cross, a Gallows, Money and 
2 Daggers.” These signs were (naturally enough) the “ wonder and 
admiration of all who beheld them: but to the mother they were a 
source of great anxiety. When the child was eight days old he was 
circumcised and given the name of Judas: and on this occasion a 
great celebration was instituted, with “a vast Number of Specta- 
tors” and a four days’ “Entertainment.” After this the mother 
became more and more anxious and finally resolved to consult a magi- 
cian. The séance is given in considerable detail. During the course 
of it the whole life of Judas was forecast. The mother fell in a 
swoon. Then she and the magician began plans to be rid of the child. 
With the aid of “one Rota a cunning Artist in such Affairs” they 
constructed “by stealth ” and according to “the Form of the Watry 
Mansions” a “ bark,” “or rather Box as some may call it.” Every- 
thing was managed with the greatest secrecy, and without the knowl- 
edge of the boy’s father. Elaborate pains were taken to conceal the 
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plan and its execution, and that everything might work smoothly a 
dead baby was procured from a kinswoman of the mother.—After the 
plan is described at great length, its working is retold. A whole 
page is devoted to the maternal lamentations when finally the child 
is set adrift with “Judas” on a bit of parchment “ ty’d round his 
Neck,” and we are not spared the father’s grief as well—* But now 
let’s see what is become of young Judas indeed.” The “ Bark or 
Boat ” was “ driving along the Coast called Iscariot, where there was 
a mighty Rock, on which Theophilus, the king of that great Country, 
used to recreate himself.” From his rock the king caught sight of 
the bark and ordered it brought ashore. He perceived that it was a 
“very fine child,” called him Judas Iscariot, and “ took all the ten- 
der Care imaginable of him.” On “coming to Mans Estate, Judas 
was made one of the Kings Council, besides having other great Dig- 
nities and Offices bestowed upon him.” But “in process of Time” 
he quarrelled with the king’s son and killed him. He then escaped 
in the guise of a servant; came to Joppa, which was his birthplace; 
found a place in a Gentleman’s House, and did very well there. 
One day his Mistress, who was with child, being “out to take the 
air,” saw some fruit that she liked and gave Judas money with which 
to buy it. Judas, however, kept the money and tried to steal the 
fruit, and in the combat that ensued killed—his father. A year or 
two afterwards he returned in disguise, “ and being a very handsome 
young Man, his own Mother, not knowing him to be her Son, fell in 
Love with him, and in a very short time married him.” After they 
had lived together some time his mother discovered the birthmarks. 
By her “ persuasion” he went to Jesus, and became an apostle.— 
The Last Supper and the meeting and kiss in the Garden of Olives 
are then briefly told. (The remainder of the book is lacking.) 


Closely related to this and in all likelihood based upon 
it are: ‘The lost and Undone Son of Perdition; or the 
Life and Death of Judas Iscariot. London. Printed for 
Andrew Hambleton, 1784,’ comprising 16 duodecimo 
pages, and ‘ The Lost and undone Son of Perdition; or 
the Life and Character of Judas Sirnamed Iscariot ; But 
known to us by the Name of Judas the T'rraytor, who be- 
trayed Christ our Lord and Saviour. ... [here 12 
verses in heroic couplets] Faithfully collected from sev- 
eral ancient Authors of undoubted credit. London. 
Printed and sold by L. How, in Petticoat-Lane near 
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White-Chapel.’ Though varying in details the story in 
both is essentially the same as in the Life, Character and 
Death. 

Dependent in part upon the L. How Lost and undone 
Son is ‘ The lost and undone Son of Perdition; or the 
Birth, Life, and Character of Judas Iscariot, Faithfully 
collected from several ancient Authors of undoubted 
credit. By J. Thompson, Boston. New England: Print- 
ed in the Year M,DCC,LXV.’* The first few sen- 
tences of this are identical with those of the Lost and 
undone Son printed by How, but the author, Thompson, 
soon begins to abbreviate and gradually works away from 
his original. 


When Theophilus from his mountain discerned the chest floating 
on the sea, he and his nobles cast lots to see who should have the 
treasure. Judas afterwards killed the king’s son solely in order that 
he might himself inherit the throne; then he fled “to Theba, seventy 
six leagues Westward, a City in Idumae, where he continued for the 
space of four Years and upwards.” He returned to Joppa, changed 
his name, lived for some time in a nobleman’s family, until at length 
his mother, being a widow, saw him and fell in love with him. Five 
years they lived together before his mother recognized her son (by his 
birth mark). In disgust she turned him off and bade him repent of 
his many sins. Thereafter he wandered from place to place nearly 
starved and in great despair. “One day he laid down under the 
Shade of a Sycamore Tree, in a desert Place, there thinking to end 
his miserable Life,” but he fell asleep, and was directed by a Voice 
to go down to the River Jordan. Here he met the same old magician 
whom his mother had consulted at his birth. The magician drew 
from him his story and suggested his mending his fortune by sceking 
“an extraordinary Person now on Earth, and not a great way off, 
he was born in Bethlehem-Judae, his name is Jesus.... Judas 
heard all and apprehended something, but comprehended nothing.” 
Hearing of the miracles of Jesus, he was especially attracted by that 
of the Loaves and Fishes. He remained about a week with the 
magician, then set out toward Samaria and found Jesus at Jacob’s 


*The Boston Public Library has also a copy of a later edition, 
Boston, 1771. 
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Well. Jesus knew him to be the son of perdition but accepted him 
“that the Scripture might be fulfilled—[To which we refer our 
Reader for the Remainder of Judas’s Life].” Thompson makes no 
mention of a source; his alterations of the usual tale, which are con- 
siderable, we may assume to be his own. 


Very similar to Hambleton’s 1784 version of the Lost 
and Undone Son are two chap-books printed, one at 
Wotton-Underedge, 1790, the other at London. These 
make a special point of the fatalism in the life of Judas— 

In Judas here we plainly see, 
Tis vain to strive ’gainst Fate, 


For its Decrees shall surely be 
Fulfilled soon or late. 


Close, again, to Hambleton’s versions is ‘ The Life and 
Death of Judas Iscariot, or the Lost and undone Son of 
Perdition. Glasgow. Printed for the Book-sellers.’ 
The British Museum has two copies of this work dated 
1828; the Harvard Library copy is undated.’ In this 
Glasgow edition, and in the London edition not printed by 
How, King Theophilus is printed as King Pheophilus. 
There are certain small omissions and interpolations, and 
doggerel is introduced ; but in many places the wording is 
identical. Now and then an effort is made to correct and 
improve the style. 

It is rather difficult to explain the alterations which the 
medieval legend has here undergone except as a conscious 
endeavor for greater verisimilitude, a desire to make a 
‘better story of it.’ Such an explanation, however, 
leaves a good deal to be desired, leaves, in truth, a good 
deal unexplained. One thing to be noted is the change 
from the queen rescuer to the king; this already appeared 


* Reprinted by Cheap in The Chapmans’ Library: The Scottish 
Chap Literature of the Last Century Classified. Glasgow, 1877, 
vol. 11. 
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in the Dutch version and was remarked by de Vooys. 
Doubtless if we had the chain of evidence complete—for 
it is not to be thought that the legend was entirely lost 
during its centuries of eclipse—from say 1500 to 1700 
many other changes could be accounted for in the gradual 
shiftings of emphasis and substitution of details which 
would be the natural result of irregular, oral transmission. 
The story of Judas enjoyed the further distinction of 
ballad form. In the Roxburghe Ballads, we find The 
Dream of Judas’ Mother Fulfilled, Together with his sin- 
ful Life and deserved destruction, in eighteen stanzas, to 
the tune of “ Christ is my Love.” 1° 
Who that antique story reads, 
and ancient tales of old: 
a notable strange tragedy 
to you I will unfold; 
of that Judas Iscariot 
who did our Savior sell, 


and did betray him with a kiss, 
to haste himself to hell. 


In certain details this ballad is a closer return to the 
medieval legend than any of the modern English ver- 
sions, and shows even an earlier simplicity than many of 
the Latin versions. The manner of the exposure distinctly 
suggests Moses; the picture on the other hand of Pilate 
riding through his land “ on his sport and his play ” sug- 
gests the Bohemian version. 

A more pretentious if not more popular rendering than 
any of the preceding is ‘The Unhappy Birth, wicked 
Life, and miserable Death of that vile Traytor and Apos- 
tle, Judas Iscariot, who for Thirty-Pieces of Silver be- 
tray’d his Lord and Master sesus curist. Shewing: 


*” Folio Edition, m1, ii, p. 737. The estimated date in the British 
Museum catalogue is: ? London, 1730. 
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[here the story is outlined under VI topics.] To which 
is added, a Short retation of the Sufferings of our 
BLESSED REDEEMER. Also the Life and Miserable Death 
of Pontius Pilate, who condemn’d the Lord of Life to 
Death. Being collected from the Writings of Josephus 
Sozomenus, and other Ecclesiastical Historians. Durham. 
Printed and Sold by Isaac Lane.’ This is without date, 
but probably is about 1750. Another edition, likewise in 
twelves, was printed at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ? 1760. 
On the verso of the title page is a “ To the Reader” of 
four six-line stanzas, in which the story is epitomized, 
signed “T. G.” Two later editions, in eights, lacking 
this signature were printed at Birmingham, one in 1793, 
the other in ?1815. The “ History” is divided into six 
chapters. The story is told with much circumstantial de- 
tail and with a considerable attempt at color and pictur- 
esqueness. '* 

The most elaborate form that the legend of Judas en- 
joyed during its chap-book period is the version in heroic 
couplets by Thomas Gent. This was printed at York in 
1772, but claims on the title page to have been “ Origin- 
ally written in London at the age of 18.” Inasmuch as 
Gent was born in 1693, and there is no reason to question 
the accuracy of his statement, his ‘Judas Iscariot’ must 
have been composed in 1711. Thomas Gent was a 
printer of chap-books in London and York, a man of inter- 
esting character and rather notable literary activity, and 
for a man of his position his learning was remarkably 
extensive if not very profound.'* His life of Judas is 


“Jt is probably this version which was referred to by Adin Will- 
iams, F. R. H. S. as ‘ The Birth, Life, and Death of Judas and the 
Life and Miserable Death of Pilate’ in Notes and Queries, 6th Series, 
II, p. 388. 

Cf. Yorkshire Chap-books, ed. by C. A. Federer, London, 1889, 
pp. 10-23. 
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entitled: ‘Divine Justice and Mercy Displayed. Set 
forth in the unhappy Birth, wicked Life, and miserable 
End of that deceitful Apostle, supas 1scariot; Who for 
thirty Pieces of Silver, betrayed and sold his Lord and 
Master sesus curist. Shewing, [here the story is out- 
lined in six divisions]. With Meditations on the Life and 
Death of our B. Saviour.’ The whole poem is divided 
into six chapters, which do not, however, exactly coincide 
with the six divisions on the title page. The first lines 
of “‘ Chap. I” will illustrate the author’s style and manner. 


THAT, by the Means of JUDAS, CHRIST was slain, 
The Sacred WRITINGS tell us very plain; 

But no where shews. his ill fore-boding Birth, 

Who prov’d the saddest Wretch upon the Earth! 

My present Task, far as TRADITION’S Truth, 
Shall be improving Lines, begun in YOUTH; 

From various Authors; who the Mind engage, 
By Heaven inspir’d, and known from Age to Age. 

Celestial Sense is best, right understood; 
But, next, undoubted TESTIMONY’S good; 
From whence bright Knowledge, like fair Rivers flow; 
Or Dews, from HIGH, refreshing ALL below. 

So ’twas of old, the SACRIFICE divine; 
The EUCHARIST, in Holy Bread and Wine, 
Was fair display’d, as what the Cuurcn should deck, 
By Sanction’s Pow’r, thro’ King MELCHIZEDEK. 

An INSTITUTION, lastingly remember’d, 
CHRIST’S nat’ral Bopy on the Cross so render’d; 
Held, by the LEARNED, constantly to prove. 

Appeasing Anger, and obtaining LOVE! 

But Judas’ Name, that bears the sad Transgression, 
Derived is from Praise, and true Confession. 
Persons, so-sty!’d, gave Rise to HISTORY: 

From whom I’ll mention which of them was He. 


Judas’s mother was named Berenice, his father Simon ; 
the monarch who “on fam’d Iscariot’s coast”? saw the 
infant Judas floating by, “ And, wond’ring at the Navi- 
gator, gaz’d!” was named Valerius; and the story pro- 
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ceeds as in the Unhappy Birth but with a considerable 
admixture of classical allusion and neo-classic poetical 
adornment. 

The similarities between this work of Gent and the 
Unhappy Birth are striking. Of the latter no edition is 
known to me earlier than about 1750, whereas Gent pro- 
fesses to be revamping a poem he had composed as early 
as 1711. Verbal parallels are comparatively infrequent, 
and on the whole are such as would be likely in any two 
versions of the same story. But the most remarkable 
point is the appearance of Gent’s To the Reader (omitting 
the last stanza, which would probably be one of the later 
‘improvements ’) in two editions of the Unhappy Birth, 
one at Durham, the other at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, but 
signed only “ 'T. G.”, and of the same To the Reader in 
two later editions without even the initials. Admitting 
that demonstration is quite impossible, I incline to the 
opinion that the Unhappy Birth was taken, at least in 
part, from Gent’s early unpublished poem, and taken per- 
haps without the author’s consent. 

Another version, which rests upon a somewhat different 
tradition, is entitled: 

A Full and True Account of the Birth, Life, and Death, of JUDAS 
ISCARIOT; who was the Son of Simon, and of the Tribe and Lineage 
of Benjamin. Shewing how his Mother was foretold by a dream that 
she would bear a Son that would betray the Saviour of the World; 
how his Father thought to prevent it, by putting him in a small Boat, 
and committing him to the Seas; how he was found by some Fisher- 
men that belonged to the Island of Iscariot, how a Prince brought 
him up, and made him his Son’s Companion; how he treacherously 
drowned the Prince’s Son, and for fear of discovery fled to the Land 
of Canaan, where he killed his own Father, and married his Mother; 
afterwards betrayed our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 


last of all, how he hanged himself, and his Bowels gushed out. Glas- 
cow. Printed and Sold by J. & J. Robertson. M,DCC,LXXVI. 


Here the rescue by fishermen suggests Gregory again. On 
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the whole the narrative is smooth and at times vivid. The 
final paragraph offers a fresh variation of the old theme, 
viz.: “It is known when a malefactor commits high 
treason against the king, that ten executioners rips open 
his belly, and takes out his heart, and holds it in his 
hand, in view of all the spectators, crying, There behold 
the heart of a traitor: And for Judas who was a traitor 
to the King of kings, it was no wonder that the seam of his 
belly did burst asunder: that all who passed by might 
behold his treacherous heart.” 

At length, in the nineteenth century, the legend reap- 
pears in Wales. The little pamphlet of sixteen duodecimo 
pages is entitled: “ Hanes bywyd a marwolaeth Judas 
Iscariot. Cyfieithiad o’r Saes’neg. Allan o’r 12fed ar- 
graffiad. Trefriw,” [?1825]. The title page is undated, 
but contains, written in ink, the name of Fd. Robert, with 
the date October 10, 1826. If we are to believe this trans- 
lator the legend had a greater vogue in England than we 
had supposed, for he is here translating from the twelfth 
edition. No English version that we know had such a 
success. Or perhaps this is a species of Welsh advertise- 
ment. At any rate the translation is evidently of the 
Life, Character and Death, which enjoyed a third edition 
in 1724, and was imitated by the Lost and undone Son of 
Perdition, which itself ran through several editions in Eng- 
land, Seotland, and America. If the Life, Character and 
Death had reached a third edition in 1724 it may well 
have gone onwards to a twelfth a hundred years later. 
Which would make it easily the best-seller and most popu- 
lar of all the legend’s modern renderings. In the Welsh 
the father’s name is not “ one Simon, a tanner,” but simply 
Simon Barcer—the trade became the surname. To the 
English version the translation adds one supplementary 
detail: the “ bark or rather box ” in which Judas was set 
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adrift was lined with otlcloth—and the translator was 
careful to insert the English word in parenthesis into his 
text.1% 

Coeval with the Renaissance of the Judas legend in 
England during the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries we find a similar revival in the Scandinavian 
countries. Rasmus Nyerup ‘* mentions a Danish chap- 
book containing a Historie om Judas with the following 
title: ‘En kort og merkelig Historie om den slemme og 
forgiftige Forreder Judas, hans Afkom F¢dsel og Levnet 
og hvad Synder han haver bedrevet i denne Verden fra 
hans Opveext indtil han blev Christi Apostel.’ Nyerup 
merely gives in a few words the story of fratricide, parri- 
cide, and incest, “ ligesom Oedip ”; and adds: “ At denne 
Legende, som man ogsaa finder hos det 14de Seculi Skri- 
bent Mattheus Westmonast (edit. Francof. 1601, pag. 47- 
48), i det 17de Aarhundrede har veret oversat paa Dansk 
sees deraf, at den omtales i Peder Syvs danske Boglade. 
Han giver den det Skiudsmaal, og det med Fgje, at den 
indeholder mange Urimeligheder.” There is another 
Danish chap-book, presumably the same version, with the 


“The Catalogue (1898) of the Cardiff Free Libraries mentions 
three other ‘editions’: Shrewsbury, ca. 1750, Merthyr, 1812, Aber- 
dare, 1879.—In Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vu, p. 455 another 
English version is mentioned ‘The Arch Knave, or the History of 
Judas from the Cradle to the Gallows. Compiled and translated 
from the High Dutch of S. Clare and the Spanish of Don H. de 
Mendoza. London: printed by J. Morphew.’ Pp. 56. n.d. This 
“describes how Judas, when a boy, robbed hen roosts, and laid poi- 
son for his schoolmaster, &c.” There is no Judas legend in Mendoza. 
—In An Awakening Call to Great Britain a Judas Iscariot is adver- 
tized among the Penny Books printed and sold by Wm. Dicey in 
Bow Church-Yard. 

% Almindelig Morskabslesning i Danmark og Norge igjennen Aar- 
hundreder. Kjgbenhavn, 1816, pp. 178-9. 
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following title: ‘En ret merkverdig Historie om den 
onde Forreder Judas, hvori hans Herkomst, F¢dsel, hele 
Levnet, samt meget grove Synder allerede fra Barndom- 
men, af, indtil han blev Christi Discipel, paa det om- 
stendeligste beskrives. Kjgbenhavn. [N. p.] Tilkjsbs i 
store Helliggejststrede No. 150 og. 51.’ Like The Un- 
happy Birth in English it is divided into chapters, but 
beyond its telling substantially the same story there is no 
apparent relation between them. What its source was I 
am unable to say. In outline it follows the usual version 
of the legend represented by the Latin Type RL, and 
would seem to be a general expansion of the medieval le- 
gend; but there is no indication that it was made imme- 
diately from a Latin text, possibly via Westmonast, 
mentioned by Nyerup. 

Bickstrém says: “ Den svenska folkboken ar tvifelsutan 
en 6fversiittning fran den danska.”?° The Swedish re- 
corded editions of the legend are far more numerous than 
the Danish. Bickstrém gives eleven titles, dating from 
1740 to 1836, a whole century.'® Three of these I have 
seen; and in spite of varying titles they are identical in 
text. Bickstrém prints a slightly different text, without 
indicating which he has chosen; if the Swedish versions 
are translated from the Danish—which is altogether pos- 
sible—the Biickstrém text would represent merely a dif- 
ferent translation of the same original, provided both 
translations were quite literal. Moreover, these two trans- 
lations, if we may call them so, agree in such a general 
way with the Danish version second-mentioned that one 
would be tempted to assume at once, especially in view of 


* Svenska Folkbécker, 1, p. 198, Stockholm, 1848. 
“A German translation by K. Tamms from an 1833 edition ap- 
peared in Germania, v1 (1844), pp. 144 ff. 
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Biackstrém’s statement, that our Swedish texts are trans- 
lated from the Danish; but this cannot be exactly the case, 
as a single example will show. In commenting finally on 
the utter sinfulness of Judas and Christ’s apparently 
wasted effort to recover him by making him treasurer of 
the Apostles the Swedish version of Bickstrém says: “ Det 
var med honom, som om man ville taga ett och séka tva 
det hvitt med myckt skurande; ju mera man det skurar, 
ju svartare blifver det. Sa ock Judas: ju mera Herren 
Jesus liirde ” etc. (in the three versions I have seen: “ Det 
war med honom lika som man wille taga et Kohl, och twa 
det’ hwitt med mycket skurande och twittande: ju mera 
man det skurar, ju swartare blifwer det; sa war det ock 
med Judas. Ju mera herren Jesus lirde,” ete. ; compare 
with this the close of the Cologne Seelen Trost, l. ¢., p. 
293) ; whereas our Danish text reads simply: ‘‘ Judas var 
og blev et Afikum. Jo mere Christus lerde” ete. Obviously 
our two Swedish versions (unless indeed they depend one 
on the other, which is highly improbable because they are 
so similar) cannot well be derived from the Danish version 
just described. The alternative possibility, then, is that 
other Danish versions existed, one of which contained ex- 
pressly the trope of washing the coal, and this Danish ver- 
sion was based perhaps mediately or immediately on the 
Seelen Trost. 

In both the Swedish and Danish text books the name of 
Judas’s mother is Liboria instead of Ciborea; this error 
may rest on a misprint, as Tamms suggested, or on the 
misreading of a manuscript. When the queen finds the 
child in the floating chest still alive— “ty den drunknar 
icke, som hinga skall’’—she cries: “ Ack, om jag hade 
ett sidant piltebarn, af mig fédt!”, which suggests the 
Latin Type RL. Judas’s humble birth and his evil nature 


15 
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from the very beginning are here emphasized, so that the 
murder of his foster brother is somewhat foreshadowed or 
psychologically motivated. It is not expressly said as in 
the Latin versions that Pilate and Judas were mutually 
attracted because of their common wickedness, but simply 
that they got on well together “ty Pilatus och han voro 
skalmar och mérdare bada tva,” as in the Seelen Trost. 
The scene of Reuben and Judas in the garden is elaborated 
with some detail, the father being pictured as a gentle old 
man ; the wife’s grief and her appeal to Pilate for justice 
are given at some length; and the latter’s proposal to pro- 
vide her with a “ good” husband is carefully worked up; 
but beyond the points already mentioned there is nothing 
to indicate the source of these versions,—unless the closing 
reflection on the world’s ingratitude—“ och sa plaigar ock 
verlden ainnu i dag léna bevista valgerningar ”—be taken 
as further evidence of their relation with the Seelen T'rost. 
Now it is of course by no means impossible, it is even 
entirely probable, that the medieval Danish or Swedish 
translation of the German Seelen Trost was the source 
used by the writer or writers of these chap-books, but the 
evidence which can be gathered does not seem to warrant 
more than a suggestion. 

A Finnish version of the legend is printed in Folksagor 
fér Gamla och Unga. Orebro, 1842. I, pp. 238-51. 
( Backstrom). 

The briefest summary of the foregoing material will 
suffice. While in a general way intermediate texts to 
bridge the time between the Middle Ages and the eigh- 
teenth-century revival of the legend in England and Swe 
den may easily be postulated, the most natural hypothesis, 
in view of the lack of real evidence to the contrary, is that 
in England at least the transmission of the legend was oral. 
The variations of the English from the medieval versions 
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certainly appear to support such a hypothesis. But it is 
not impossible that Thomas Gent or some educated printer 
found the medieval story in an old book (Caxton’s 
Golden Legende, for example) and seeing that it would 
make good copy—since interest in Judas is perennial— 
worked it up for a chap-book. It is to be noted that the 
contemporaneousness of the English and Scandinavian re- 
vivals is purely fortuitous; there is not the slightest evi- 
dence that points towards borrowing on either side or 
mutual influence of any sort. The German and Spanish 
versions are each a kind of literary product and cannot 
count as evidence of the popularity of the legend. In 
France its inclusion in the Bibliotheque Bleue is pretty 
definite indication that it reached the folk; in England 
and Sweden there can be no doubt; in western Russia the 
evidence is even stronger, for late in the last century ver- 
sions were taken down from oral delivery.'’ 


Origin AND Earty History or THE LEGEND 


Although the investigation of the origins and sources 
of medieval legends en masse has not gone far enough to 
warrant a general synthesis at present, still it is possible 
to say definitely that the Christian legend is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon of a few centuries of western Europe; 
that the same characteristics and the same motifs which 
appear repeatedly within its boundaries appear also out- 
side its boundaries. Without committing ourselves on the 
disputed problem of communicated derivation as against 
the theory of innate ideas to account for the existence of 
the same tale among the people of far separated lands, we 
may certainly concede as a fact the so-called migration of 
motifs. Some tales and motifs have moved from place to 
place ; that we can prove. 


“Cf. Istrin, op. cit. 
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To explain now the origin of the legend of Judas there 
are two broad possibilities. The first is the reappearance 
in various countries of the same motifs, whether innate or 
transmitted ; the second is the derivation from a similar 
legend or story which has taken definite literary form. 
In the case of a complex of motifs like the legend of Judas, 
the question of innate ideas can hardly be important. 
The crux of our present problem is, on the one hand, to 
show that such motifs existed among the people, no matter 
how they came to be there; and on the other, to establish 
a sufficiently clear possibility of literary transmission. In 
other words, did the Judas legend spring up among the 
folk from a union of popular motifs, or was it an adapta- 
tion of the story of (idipus as handed down by means 
of written documents ? 

Before attacking the problem in detail we may first 
review briefly the opinions of those scholars who have 
already investigated either the legend of Judas in particu- 
lar or the general subject of medizval tales of incest. The 
majority follow Greith! in believing that the classical 
story of (idipus is the root and that the medizval stories 
of parricide and incest were its branches. Comparetti * 
and D’Ancona,® while they deny any historical relation 
between the legend of Pope Gregory and the story of 
(Edipus, hold definitely that the legend of Judas is a 
direct adaptation of the CEdipus myth. Lippold is doubt- 
ful as to the Gregory legend, but implies plainly enough 
the relation of (Edipus to Judas: “ es ist natiirlich nicht 
gesagt, dass die Oedipussage nur in dieser Form iiberliefert 
sei, vgl. die Geschichte vom Judas in Legenda Aurea.” * 


1 Spicilegium Vaticanum, Frauenfeld, 1838, p. 154. 

* Edipo e la mitologia comparata, Pisa, 1867, pp. 87, 89. 

*Op. cit. Introd., pp. 8, 86, 89. 

* Ueber die Quelle des Gregorius Hartmanns von Aue, Leipzig, 1869, 
p- 54, note. 
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Creizenach is positive of the (dipodean derivation.’ Con- 
stans ° follows D’Ancona. Grabovski thinks that the de- 
tails of the (Edipus story were transferred to the life of 
Judas." Hermann Paul says it can hardly be doubted 
that the Judas legend is drawn from the story of (Edipus; 
and even submits a stemma for the relationship of all the 
principal medizval incest tales. Saintyves® speaks of 
the story of (Edipus as being applied literally to Judas, 
and quotes the brilliant remark of Delehaye: “ L’histoire 
d’(Edipe a été beaucoup lue au Moyen Age sous forme de 
vie de saint.”’ 1° 

Other scholars, taking a less definite position, are in- 
clined to see in the Judas legend an indirect influence of 
the myth of GEdipus. Du Méril, for example, regards it 
as at least showing a remnant of the pagan belief in fate." 
Diederichs thinks that although the medieval incest cycle 
does not preserve all the characteristics of the (Edipus 
story, still there is such similarity and agreement that 
some kind of inner relationship must be taken for granted ; 
that these legends are not continuations and transforma- 
tions (Fort- und Umbildungen) of the original, but are in 
some fashion Christian adaptations of the pagan mate- 
rial.’* Cosquin says that the legend of Judas contains the 
general idea, though not the tragie quality of the old 
Greek fable; and makes a subtle distinction between the 
dream of Judas’s mother, which predicted public evils, and 


* Op. cit., pp. 201-2. * Op. cit., p. 95. 

™Podania o zwiqzkach miedzy naiblizszym rodzenstwem. Wisla, 
1892, v1, str. 66 (Quoted by Solovev, p. 159). 

* Altdeutsche Textbibliothek. Gregorius von Hartman von Aue. 
2nd ed., Halle, 1900, pp. vii-viii. 

* Les Saints Successeurs des Dieux, Paris, 1907, p. 269. 

*” Les légendes hagiographiques, Bruxelles, 1905, pp. 71-2. 

% Poésies populaires latines du moyen dge, Paris, 1847, pp. 324-5. 

% Op. cit., p. 119. 








—— 
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the oracle of Laius, which foretold misfortunes for a sin- 
gle family.** 

But a large number of scholars are still more uncer- 
tain. Cholevius does not commit himself. The memory 
of (Edipus alone would not have given rise to the incest 
stories; they are partly the result of an unclean imagi- 
ination taking delight in repulsive situations. After 
repeating the legend of Judas he exclaims: “ Hier sind 
Anklange an Moses, an Naboth’s Weinberg, an Bath- 
seba und warum nicht auch an Oedipus?” ** Gaston 
Paris, in his review of D’Ancona,'® hesitated between the 
theory of (Edipodean derivation and the possibility of a 
Syriac or Judeo-Christian source. Afterwards, in his 
Inttérature francaise au moyen dge, he refers to the 
legend of Judas as “ imitée de celle d’(dipe.” ?*® See- 
lisch denominates it a “ volkstiimliche legende,” but says 
that it “ist wenig ins volk gedrungen, und bleibt eine 
légende littéraire.” '* Graf is interested in demonstrat- 
ing the medieval belief in fatalism, and refuses to discuss 
the relation of the (dipus to the incest cycle.’* Solovev, 
who has collected with great learning and industry mate- 
rials of almost every variety pertaining to Judas, does not 
dwell at any length on the origin of the legend of parricide 
and incest. He connects it with the incest cycle and says: 
“Several peoples might preserve in their memory the 
cases of a son’s horrible crime, the unconscious defilement 


4 Le lait de la mére, etc., Revue des questions historiques, Apr. 1, 
1908, pp. 390-1. 

% Geschichte der deutschen Poesie nach ihren antiken Elementen, 
Leipzig, 1854, 1, pp. 167-9. 

* Revue Critique, tv (1869), art. 123, pp. 412-5. 

* 4th ed., Paris, 1909, p. 223. 

" Die Gregoriuslegende, in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, xx 
(1886), pp. 419, 421. 

* Op. cit., I, pp. 273 ff. 
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of a mother’s bed; and several peoples might make this 
the subject of a-.tale, legend, or song.” ?® Istrin merely 
points out the similarities to the story of (Edipus, of 
Moses, and of Paris.*® Dragomanov indicates the anal- 
ogy of the stories of Perseus and Telephus, as well as 
(Edipus.*! Professor Rand believes that the Judas legend 
was “ based in the main on the story of (£dipus or on one 
of the similar tales of an unfortunate who kills his father 
and marries his mother.” ** 

There are a few, however, who plainly deny the (di- 
podean origin. Piper, considering the connexion with 
(Edipus too remote, lays stress on the mental atmosphere 
of the twelfth century. “ Heiraten in verbotenen Graden, 
Inceste aller Art, verwickelte Verwandtschaftsverhiltnisse 
beschaftigten geistliche und weltliche Gerichtsbarkeit, 
wihrend andererseits strenge Bussiibungen sich neben 
dem iippigsten Genussleben finden.” ** Piquet has studied 
chiefly the legend of Gregory.** Rank, a disciple of Pro- 
fessor Freud, inclines to the theory of innate ideas, which 
he calls “ Psychoanalyse.” His views are parallel in part 
to those of Solovev, but he advances them with more con- 
fidence and elaboration.”° 


” Op. cit., pp. 151-2. I did not become acquainted with this work 
until after I had collected most of my material; I have, therefore, 
drawn on his chapter on ‘Judas and (dipus’ only for information 
with regard to Russian versions of the legend, and for a few refer- 
ences to the work of Slavic scholars. 

” Op. cit., p. 611. 

* CaapanckaTs uphupasKka na Equnosata actopna; COopHukt 38a Ha- 
poxum ymoTBopenua, KH. VI. Quoted by Solovev, p. 158. 

21. ¢., p. 315. 

* Die Legenden und die Deutschordensdichtung (‘Die geistliche 
Dichtung des Mittelalters, IIter Teil. Kiirschners Nationallitera- 
tur, 11, 2), p. 4. : 

“Etude sur Hartmann d’Aue, Paris, 1898, p. 255. 

* Das Inzest-Motiv in Dichtung und Sage, Leipzig und Wien, 1912, 
p- 337. 
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Porvutar Ortern. What are the essential features of 
the story of Judas? The mother’s dream of a son pre- 
destined to a wicked career; the exposure of the new-born 
child on the sea; his rescue and murder of his father; and 
the unconscious incest with his mother. The incident of 
the (putative) brother whom he kills does not belong to 
the oldest tradition. Out of these four elements—or five, 
if the mother’s dream and the predestined son be taken 
separately—the whole legend, with its later increments 
and variations, would easily and naturally have developed. 
But each of these four, or five, elements is a common pos- 
session of nearly all races; each has parallels not only in 
the West but also in the East. More than this: there are 
similar legends of the son predestined to parricide and 
incest for which there can hardly be question of any but 
a popular origin. 

First, the individual motifs, in so far as they are to be 
found existing separately. The idea of a son predestined 
to an evil career is known to be extremely early; it is 
found in the story of the Predestined Prince, which was 
written down in Egypt in the twentieth, or perhaps even 
in the eighteenth, dynasty, and is in all probability older 
than that.2® A similar tale, that of Atys, son of Croesus, 
is related by Herodotus.?* In the earlier form of the myth 
of Cdipus the unborn child was destined to kill his 
father, marry his (step)mother, and bring woes upon his 
house, because Laius had carried off Chrysippe, the son 
of Pelops. This tale was developed, on the one hand, by 
the Greek tragic writers, and has had an almost uninter- 
rupted literary history ; but on the other hand, it remained 
a possession of the folk, entirely escaped Christian influ- 


* Graf, Miti, etc., 1, p. 281. "1, 34 ff. 
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ence, and was still told in the last century by the unlettered 
in southeastern Europe.?® 

Revelation from the supernatural world to mortals by 
dreams is a commonplace in all lands and religions. The 
grandfather of Cyrus dreamed that his daughter should 
bring forth a grape vine; ** the mother of the tyrant Dio- 
nysius that she should give birth to a satyr;*° Queen 
Hecuba that she should bear a burning fire-brand. The 
birth of Jesus was foretold to Mary by an angel. The 
birth, name, and holiness of St. Coemgenus of Glendalough 
were revealed to his mother by an angel in a dream.*? 
In the twelfth-century poem attributed to Ildebert of La- 
vardin, a married couple had a son who was predestined to 
kill his father.** In a word, the motif of the pregnant 
mother’s revelatory dream, and that of the son predestined 
to misfortunes, occur at an early period, among various 
races, and continue to be productive into the Middle Ages 
and even later. 

In close relation to this motif, if not inseparable from 
it, is the exposure of the unfortunate child, either on land 
or on the sea. Paris was exposed on a mountain ; (Edipus, 
in the early tradition, on the sea, and according to later 
tradition, in a forest; Semirimis, in the Syrian legend, on 
land; and Cyrus, in the Persian legend, on land. Pelias 
and his twin brother Neleus were exposed by their mother 


7° Cf, Bernhardt Schmidt, Griech. Marchen, Sagen und Volkslieder, 
Leipzig, 1877, p. 143; and Laistner, Das Ratsel der Sphinz, u, p. 373. 
The Bulgarian folksong of Urisnica (A. Strausz, Bulg. Volksdich- 
tungen, Wien and Leipzig, 1895, p. 218) is a reworking of the (di- 
podean material perhaps from literary sources. 

* Herodotus, I, 95. 

® Valerius Maximus, Facta et dicta memorabilia, 1, vii, 7. 

= Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, Oxford, 1910, 1, p. 234. 

"Cf. Graf, Miti, 1, pp. 296 and 309, n. 37. 
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Tyro and nurtured by herdsmen. In the Mahabharata 
Karna was set adrift in a boat, and so also were King 
Sargon in the Assyro-Babylonian legend,** Romulus and 
Remus, Perseus and Danaé. In the legend of Henry III, 
which is told in the Pantheon of Godfrey, the Gesta 
Romanorum, and the Legenda Aurea, but is certainly of 
Byzantine origin,** the young child was exposed in a 
forest by the Emperor Conrad and rescued. In the Java- 
nese legend of Raden Pakou, the son of the princess of 
Balambangan was set adrift in a casket and carried te 
Gersik.*® In these legends generally the purpose of the 
exposure is to put the child to death in an indirect manner, 
or on the part of its parents to avoid the responsibility of 
bringing up a porte-malheur. Moses, on the contrary, 
was exposed in the papyrus ark in order that his life 
might be saved. M. Israel Lévi ** is of the opinion that 
the Javanese legends of the floating chest are derivates 
from the Jewish story of Moses; that this story, reviewed 
and augmented by Jewish tradition, penetrated from Jew- 
ish into Musulman folk-lore. M. Lévi insists on the point, 
however, that the story does not derive from the passage 
in Exodus, but belongs to ancient Jewish tradition.*7 He 
proceeds to show that each of the essential characteristics 
of the legend (namely, the hero charged at birth with 


* De la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte, 3rd ed., Tiibin- 
gen, 1905, 1, p. 348. 

“Cf. S. Grudzinski in Ztsch. f. roman. Philol., xxxv1 (1912), pp. 
546 ff. 

*Cosquin (op. cit.) gives other Javanese and Indian legends re- 
lated to this. Additional material in J. Hertel, Ztsch. d. Vereins f. 
Volkskunde, xtx (1909), pp. 83 f. 

* Revue des Etudes Juives, tix (1910), pp. 1-13. 

™ “ Que si les traits essentiels du théme, et qui ne dérivent pas du 
texte de l’Fxode, se retrouvent chez les Juifs vivant dans un milieu 
juif, il faudra bien en conclure que ce théme était entré ou était 
né dans le folk-lore juif” (p. 4). 
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being the cause of public disaster, his exposure on the sea, 
the mysterious light that goes with him, and the miracle 
of the mother’s milk) has its parallels in Josephus, the 
Midrash, and Jewish tradition. A similar story of the 
birth of Abraham, in Tabari, 1, 137,°* “ corrobore la 
parenté du théme juif avec le theme commun.” 

Tales of unintentional parricide and even incest have 
in the life of primitive peoples, where a social order dif- 
ferent from our own is developed, and polygamy or poly- 
andry obtain, an actual as well as legendary basis. As 
late as the sixteenth century, Luther, in his Table Talk, 
recalls a case of unconscious incest between a mother and 
her son at Erfurt, which came to his notice. Averted par- 
ricide furnishes the climax of the story of Sohrab and 
Rustum. Perseus unwittingly slew his grandfather. 
Brut involuntarily killed both his father and mother. St. 
Julian the Hospitaller put his father and mother to death, 
believing they were his wife and her lover. 

The incest motif is extremely frequent in all lands and 
ages. The manifold variations and reworkings that it 
received are evidence of its profound interest and popular 
favor. A mere glance at the nearly 700 large octavo pages 
of Rank’s Das Inzest-Motif in Dichtung und Sage reveals 
the currency and range of the material. It is a part of 
the mythology of the East, of the North, of the West. 
Incest among the gods, Indian, Egyptian, Hellenic, is by 
no means uncommon; indeed, at some periods it was 
not reckoned a crime. Siegfried was the son of Siegmund 
and Sieglinde. Kinyras begat Adonis on his sister 
Smyrna. Saturn married Ops, his sister. Hera was the 
sister of Zeus.*® In the Old Testament Ammon, son of 


* Cf. G. Weil, Biblische Legenden, Frankfurt a. M., 1845, p. 68. 
* Cf. Seelisch, pp. 388-9. It would easily be possible to multiply 
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David, forced his sister Tamar to lie with him. The two 
daughters of Lot each bore him a son. King Antiochus, 
in the widely diffused story, lived in illicit relations with 
his daughter.*° In medieval Europe incest stories were 
unusually frequent and familiar, at first under Christian 
influence, when stress was laid especially on the utter sin- 
fulness of man, atonement through extreme penance, and 
divine mercy; and later for their own sake, out of sheer 
pleasure in compounding obscene relations and salacious 
ingenuity in devising piquant situations. It was inter- 
woven in the vite of several holy saints, and one of the 
greatest of the successors of St. Peter was, according to 


examples of these various motifs in the general field of folk-lore. 
The illustrations that I give are meant to be merely suggestive, not 
by any means exhaustive. For example, Otto, Einfluss des Roman de 
Thebes, Gitt., 1909, p. 17, points out the motif of the exposure of 
the child in Lohengrin, in the lais of Marie de France, in Galerant, in 
Richars li Bliaus, in Jourdain de Blavies, in Parise la Duchesse, and 
in Berte (where, as in (Edipus, the servants are ordered to kill the 
queen in a forest, but feel compassion and spare her life). Other 
illustrations of the exposure and incest motifs may be found in 
Karl Schmeing, Flucht- und Werbungssagen in der Legende, Miin- 
ster i. Westf., 1911. An impressive view of the frequency of all these 
motifs in early mythology may be gained from the ‘Tafel’ in von 
Hahn’s Sagwissenschaftliche Studien, Jena, 1876. Practically the 
whole of Judas’s story can be related by means of the ‘ formulas’ to 
which Hahn has reduced a large mass of myth and Heldensage: 
“4. Warnende Zeichen an einen Ascendenten. 5. Daher Hauptheld 
ausgesetzt. 7. Erzogen bei kinderlosem Ehepaar. 8. Uebermuth des 
Ziglings. 9. Dienstbarkeit in der Fremde. 13. Ausserordentliche 
Todesart. 14. Verleumdung wegen Blutschande und friiher Tod. 
[The early death is of course impossible for Judas.] 16. Ermordung 
des jiingeren Bruders.” (Tafel, p. 340.)—In the Irish saints’ lives, 
where we find a remarkable intermingling and crossing of popular 
and ecclesiastic traditions, incest is no uncommon thing; see, for 
example, Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae, 1, p. exxxv, n. 2. 

“This is the story of Shakspere’s Pericles. It is found in Latin 
MSS. as early as the ninth or tenth century, and is supposed to be 
much earlier. 
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the legend, not only the son of brother and sister, but also 
the husband of his mother. 

The relationship of all the medieval incest tales and 
legends—Seelisch collected nearly fifty—is exceedingly 
involved and doubtless too complex ever to be reduced to a 
satisfactory scheme. To discuss, or even to name, all of 
them would be out of place here, but inasmuch as many 
of them are interesting and important parallels to the 
legend of Judas, I shall undertake to give a brief survey 
of the earlier materials. Questions of date, it must be 
borne in mind, are extremely delicate and difficult. A 
legend which by manuscript evidence we can date no 
earlier than, say, the fifteenth century, may perfectly well 
have been current in the twelfth; while, per contra, there 
may be indisputable evidence of the existence of a tale in 
the twelfth century which did not become current until 
the fifteenth. This is especially the case with the Eastern 
European legends of incest, none of which can be posi- 
tively dated much before the seventeenth century, but 
which we may unhesitatingly refer to a considerably 
earlier period. 

The best known of these incest tales is that of St. Greg- 
ory. The oldest form of this legend is represented by a 
German Volksbuch, in which Gregory is not made pope, 
but bishop.*? It is related in Latin prose in the Gesta 
Romanorum (chapter 81), from which it was translated 
into French, German, Polish, and Russian; and in Old 
French verse of the second half of the twelfth century,*? 


“ Simrock, Deutsche Volksbiicher, 12, 108. (Seelisch) 

“ This is probably the safest date. It is that of M. Roques (which 
I have from a private communication), who is preparing a new edi- 
tion of the Old French poem. Littré, Histoire de la langue francaise, 
vol. 1, argues from the language for an earlier date, some time in 
the eleventh century. For the more recent discussions see the work 
of F. Piquet, already cited. 
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from which it was translated into German by Hartmann 
von Aue at the end of the twelfth century, and from the 
German twice into Latin verse, besides a prose version in 
the Heiligenleben and a Swedish translation in 1524 by 
Johannes Matthias.** Since the legend may have had an 
influence on the legend of Judas, I shall summarize it here, 
from the Old French poem. 


A count of Aquitania, dying, entrusts to his son the care of his 
daughter; but the devil inspires in the brother a carnal passion. 
When their fault becomes visible the brother sets out in penance for 
Jerusalem, and the sister, having conceived a hatred for her child, 
sets it adrift on the sea with tablets which relate the manner of 
its birth. Then, on hearing of her brother’s death, she returns to her 
castle as Countess of Aquitania, where her hand is sought by many 
suitors. Still repenting her former sins she refuses all offers; 
but one powerful duke manifests his passion by declaring war. Mean- 
while the young child is finally picked up and cared for by fishermen; 
but his superior blood shows itself when he overcomes a fisherman’s 
son in a quarrel. His foster mother, becoming angry, proclaims him 
a miserable foundling; and in humiliation he resolves to become a 
knight. Setting forth with the tablets that reveal his incestuous 
birth, he arrives in Aquitania, vanquishes the ardent duke, and mar- 
ries his mother. But through his frequent melancholy visits to the 
tablets which he has kept secret, the whole situation becomes patent, 
and recommending his mother to pious deeds he departs in mendi- 
cant’s dress, comes to the coast, and is conducted to an isolated rock 
in the sea, where he allows himself to be fettered and the key to be 
thrown into the water. Seventeen years pass. A vacancy occurs 
on the papal throne, and an angel names the penitent Gregory. Mes- 
sengers are sent out, and Gregory is found on his rock; the key is 
miraculously recovered; and all Rome falls down before the new 
pope. At length, the Countess of Aquitania, ignorant of all this, goer 
to Rome to confess her sins; from her story the Pope recognizes his 
mother; and she ends her days in a nunnery. 


The origin of this legend has not been definitely deter- 
mined. The opinion of scholars is about equally divided 
for and against the theory of an (Edipodean source; but I 


@ For the various versions and translations see Seelisch, and Paul’s 
edition of Hartmann’s Gregorius. 
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am inclined to the belief of Seelisch, who says: “ Ein ge- 
schichtlicher zusammenhang beider sagen [CEdipus and 
Gregory] ist vielmehr bloss eine méglichkeit, die noch 
nicht einmal die wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat, eine 
moglichkeit, die bis jetzt noch unbewiesen, vielleicht 
iiberhaupt unbeweisbar ist.’ ** 

Another legend of this group, of a more obviously pop- 
ular character, is that of St. Andreas, which in the form in 
which we know it probably sprang up in the south of Rus- 
sia, and from there spread northward and westward.*® 


A merchant learns from two doves that his wife will bear him a 
son who will kill his father, marry his mother, and violate three 
hundred nuns. As soon as the child is born they baptize it Andreas, 
cut open the body, and set it adrift. Thirty miles from there An- 
dreas is picked up and taken to the abbess of a nunnery, where he 
grows up to be a well educated boy of fifteen. Then the devil takes 
possession of him so that he dishonors three hundred of the nuns. 
Driven from there, he comes to the town of Crete, becomes his father’s 
servant with the special duty of watching the vineyard, and at night, 
mistaking his father for a thief, kills him. Soon afterward he mar- 
ries his mother. She recognizes him by the scars on his body, and 
sends him to a priest. But the priest refuses to absblve him, and 
is killed by Andreas; and after slaying two more priests Andreas 
seeks the Bishop of Crete, who forgives him, but for penance has 
him chained at the bottom of a cellar and has a padlock inserted 
in his mother’s nose and the key thrown into the sea. When the 
cellar becomes filled with earth Andreas will be completely forgiven. 
Thirty years later the mother’s key is miraculously recovered, and 
Andreas is found seated on the top of his cellar, now filled in, busily 
writing his Canon of Repentance. 


Antonovitch and Dragomanov suppose this legend to be 
derived from the legend of Gregory. Diederichs holds a 
contrary view, but points out certain rather marked re- 
semblances to the Judas legend. Both Judas and Andreas 
are of humble birth. Both were predestined to kill their 


“Op. cit., p. 387. 
“Cf. Diederichs, pp. 131 ff., where the variants are discussed. 
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father and marry their mother. Both before the parri- 
cide have deeply sinned, Judas in slaying his supposed 
brother, Andreas in violating the three hundred nuns. In 
both legends the revelation of the incest is brought about 
by the mutual confessions of mother and son. Both Judas 
and Andreas are sent by their mother to a confessor to 
obtain pardon. These parallels, it seems to me, striking 
as they are, should be regarded as accidental rather than 
as fundamental; they belong to the materials on which 
both legends drew. But nevertheless, inasmuch as the 
legend of Judas and that of Andreas must have been 
known at some period to the same people, for both are 
found roughly in the same place at the same time, there is 
no reason to deny the possibility of contamination; and 
while we know that the legend of Judas acquired in south- 
eastern Europe no new characteristics which can be par- 
alleled in the legend of Andreas, it might have been the 
latter that was influenced.*® 

The most horrible, but also, it seems to me, the most 
moving of all the incest group is the legend of St. Albanus. 
This is found in several Latin manuscripts from the thir- 
teenth century onwards,‘ and without names in a twelfth- 
century poem (of which only a fragment is preserved) in 
a Rhenish dialect,** and in the Gesta Romanorum.*® 

An Emperor in the North has a child by his daughter. To prevent 
scandal they have it carried, with gold and precious ornaments, out- 
side the realm, into Hungary. There, brought up by the King, the 


youth wins great fame for his beauty and wisdom, and marries the 
daughter of the northern Emperor. The King, on his death bed, 


“For a probable origin of the Andreas legend see Seelisch, p. 417. 

“ Kohler, Germania, xiv, pp. 300ff. It was first mentioned by 
Greith, who saw it in a Vatican Ms. 

“Lachmann, Kleinere Schriften, Berlin, 1876, 1, pp. 521, 523 ff. 

 Oesterley, no. 244, pp. 641 ff.; Oesterley, however, does not refer 
it to Albanus. 
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reveals the origin of his foster-son, and by the jewels the mother 
recognizes her son. She confesses all; for penance the father, 
daughter, and son are directed to wander seven years in sackcloth. 
In the seventh year they are returning joyfully, but lose their way 
in a desert; the father is again seized with passion for his daughter, 
and the son, discovering this repeated incest, kills them both, and 
ends his life in severe penance. 


In the twelfth-century version the child is found and 
taken to the King of Hungary, who has his wife pretend 
it is her own, since they are childless. Here the adoption 
of the foundling by the queen who represents it as her 
own child strongly suggests the adoption of Judas by the 
Queen of Scariot. 

Besides these tales of incest there is the Bulgarian 
legend of Paul of Czsarea, who is the son of brother and 
sister, becomes king of a foreign land, and marries his 
mother ; °° the Italian legend of Vergogna, who is the son 
of father and daughter, is brought up in Egypt, returns 
and marries his mother, who like Gregory’s has many 
suitors; °' and several more tales in verse and prose, on 
the whole of a rather more literary than popular charac- 
ter. Many of them, for example the Dit de Buef with its 
variants and derivates, enjoyed great favor as moral ex- 
empla, while many others were widely read and admired 
for the sake of their story. Oddly enough, a small circle 
of incest tales grouped itself around the Virgin Mary,— 
such diverse stories as the ballad of Brown Robyn,** the 
De amore inamorato (C.D.M.R.)5* and a wild companion- 
piece to the Dit de Beuf told by Vincent de Beauvais.** 


” Cf. Diederichs, p. 124, n. 7. Kéhler published (Germania, xv, 
pp. 288 ff.), a translation which Diederichs says is “nicht ganz 
korrekt.” 

% D’Ancona, pp. 1-60, and Introd., passim. 

® Child, no. 57. . 

% Gesta Rom., 13 (Oesterley, p. 291); Speculum Hist., vu, 93. 

™ Spec. Hist., vu, 94. 


16 
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The Dutch roman d’aventure of Seghelijn of Jerusalem, 
which has distinct Byzantine affiliations, contains the mo- 
tifs of the predestined son and incest with the mother. In 
the East of Europe there are several notable folk songs on 
the incest theme, including the well-known story of Simon 
the Foundling, the less-known Nomir and Grozdana,™ a 
Finish tale,°* and others.5°* The revolting Tale of an 
Incestuous Daughter (all of whose sins were conscious) 
which was localized in England, the bishopric of Wyan, 
is also an old Icelandic legend.5* The Gregory legend has 
a parallel in the Caucasus,®® and in Coptic.® 

A striking parallel to the legend of Judas, from an en- 
tirely different source, is the Jewish tale of Joshua bin 
Noun.*! 


The father of Joshua, living at Jerusalem, prays God to grant 
him a son. His prayer is answered, but instead of rejoicing he com- 
mences to weep and fast day and night. His wife insists that he 
reveal to her the cause of his affliction, and finally he says that a 
vision from On High ‘has announced that his son was destined one 
day to kill his father. The wife, believing in the revelation and 
wishing to avert the disaster, places the child soon after it is born 
in a chest and sets it adrift on the river. God sends a great fish, 
which swallows the chest, and one day, when the king of Egypt is 


St. Novakovié, Archiv. f. Slav. Philol., x1 (1888), pp. 321 ff. 

* Graesse, Marchenwelt, 1868, p. 208. 

* The unconscious incest of brother and sister is the subject of 
a number of ballads. Cf. Child, No. 50, The Bonny Hind. Professor 
Child compares the Scandinavian ballad of Margaret (preserved in 
Firée and in Icelandic) and the story of Kullervo in the Kalewala 
(rune 35). 

™® Hugo Gering, Islendzk Mventyri, Halle, 1882-4, 1, pp. 105-8. 

"Aug. v. Liwis, Ztsch. d. Vereins f. Volkskunde, xx (1910), 
pp. 465 ff. 

@ Kohler, Germania, xxxv1 (1891), p. 198. 

“N. Slouschz, Les Hébreo-phéniciens. Introduction @ Vhistoire 
des origines de la colonisation hébraique dans les pays méditer- 
ranéens. Paris, 1909, pp. 168-9. Israel Lévi, Le lait de‘la mére et 
le coffre flottant, in Revue des Etudes Juives, trx (1910), pp. 1-13. 
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giving a grand feast, this fish is brought on the table. To the 
amazement of the lords a weeping child is discovered within the 
fish. A nurse is brought, and the child, growing up at the court, 
is later made the king’s Sandator (chief executioner). Now it 
happens that the holy man, Joshua’s father, has committed a crime 
against the king of Egypt, who orders his executioner to put the man 
to death. This is done, and according to the law of the land, the 
wife, children, and property of the victim fall to the hangman. 
Nevertheless, when the Sandator approaches his mother, the milk 
flows from her breasts and fills the bed. Joshua believes his mother 
is a sorceress, and is about to kill her, when the poor woman reveals 
to him his origin and the father’s dream. The son penitently with- 
draws. Thereafter the people call him Son of a Fish. 


This legend, says M. Slouschz, is taken from the Mid- 
rash Taam * and is confirmed by the ‘ Book of Tales’ of 
the Rabbi Nissim, the Gaon of Cairouan (tenth century). 
M. Lévi (p. 12) corrects this statement, and says that the 
legend is reported by Nathan Spira, of German origin, 
Rabbi of Grodno (d. 1577); who said that he found it in 
a Midrash, but did not specify in which one. (M. 
Slouschz christened it Midrash Taam.) According to 
Simon Chones, the editor of the Rab Pealim of Abraham 
son of Elia Gaon of Wilna, this would be in the Hibbour 
of Nissim Gaon; ** but there is no sign of it in the Hib- 
bour. M. Slouschz simply failed to verify the assertion of 
Chones. Therefore it appears that we have no direct 
authority for dating the legend of Joshua bin Noun earlier 
than the sixteenth century; but it is certainly older. On 
account of the inconsistency of supposing that the father 
of the Biblical Joshua, born in Egypt, was living in Jeru- 
salem M. Lévi believes that the author was clumsily adapt- 
ing a known legend to some other Joshua. The opinion 
of M. Slouschz is somewhat different. “Cette histoire,” 


® Cf. Revue des Midrashim de r. Abraham, Varsovie, 1894, p. 23. 
® Lévi, Rev. des Etudes Juives, XL, p. 283, refers the Hibbour to 
the eleventh century. 
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he says, (p. 169), “confirmée par des données anteis- 
lamiques,** ne denote guére l’intention d’embellir le réle 
de Josué. Nous y verrions volontiers une version rabbi- 
nique d’un conte samaritain d’origine mythique. C’est 
toujours l’histoire de Jésus ou d’Adonis qui circule dans 
le folk-lore populaire.” There is nothing to warrant the 
assumption that this legend is related to that of Judas. 
But since the intention of the legend of Judas was to 
blacken his name, there would be no reason (if the Chris- 
tian legend were an adaptation of the Jewish) for avert- 
ing the incest; and, moreover, the sudden marriage of 
Judas and his mother, in the usual legend, would be some- 
what explained by the “ custom of the land ” in the rabbini- 
cal tale, by which wife, children, and property of a con- 
demned man are given to the executioner. But in the 
absence of any adequate ground for supposing that the two 
legends are related, we must look upon the story of Joshua 
bin Noun merely as further evidence of the popularity of 
such tales. M. Lévi, however, is willing to go further. 
“La parenté étroite des deux legendes [Joshua and 
Judas] est frappante ; l’une et l’autre remontent 4 un type 
qui avait, mieux qu’aucun autre, conservé le trait primitif 
et sut generis du lait de la mére, jaillissant 4 propos pour 
empécher un inceste. Mais c’est la version hébraique qui 
est restée le plus prés de ce type.” 

This hasty review of medizval incest stories, though far 
from exhaustive, is full enough to indicate the immense 
popularity of the material in the Middle Ages. Many of 
these tales are not demonstrably early enough to be impor- 
tant as direct evidence in a discussion of the origin of the 
Judas legend; but they do serve to show irrefutably that 
tales of incest were in high favor during the Middle Ages. 


“We have seen that he is wrong in this regard. 
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On the other hand, so long as their popular origin remains 
unestablished, they cannot be adduced as proof of the pop- 
ular origin of the Judas legend. Nevertheless, it is jus- 
tifiable to argue that since some of these stories very prob- 
ably sprang up among the people, the unlettered folk, and 
were composed on motifs which are known to be the pro- 
perty of the people in general, therefore the material out 
of which they were made was in the possession of the 
people. Or even if not one of them had its ultimate origin 
among the people, still some of them (witness the German 
Volksbuch of Bishop Gregory) penetrated early into the 
popular mind and became by so much the property of the 
people. Or, finally, even if all of these tales and legends 
of incest were of non-popular origin, still the materials 
which they contain are materials which have been familiar 
to the folk since days immemorial: Therefore, since the 
motifs and materials of these incest stories were the pro- 
perty of the people, the people could have constructed the 
legend of Judas, or, if we admit the popular origin of the 
legend of Gregory (and it is probable to a high degree), 
since the people were familiar enough with the material 
to devise one legend, it is highly probable that they were 
familiar enough with it to devise others. To put the case 
specifically: If the Middle Ages could produce the legend 
of Bishop (Pope) Gregory without literary sources, they 
could also produce the legend of Judas without literary 
sources. 

A matter which must not be neglected in the investiga- 
tion of the origins of the incest legends of western Europe 
is the historical background against which they may have 
sprung up. Greith was the first to draw atention to the 
heresis incestuosorum which arose toward the end of the 
eleventh century, and which may well have been the cause 
of an awakened interest in the subject of incest. 
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For legal purposes the Justinian law reckoned degrees 
of relationship by generations. The Canonical law 
counted as it is customary for us now to count. In the 
year 1065 legal experts at Florence posed the question, 
apparently a theoretical one, whether Holy Church would 
sanction the marriage of near relatives on the basis of the 
Justinian method of computation. The faculty at Ra- 
venna, misconstruing a passage in St. Gregory, affirmed 
that Holy Church would so sanction; and a mighty argu- 
ment followed, in which a great deal of strong language 
was used on both sides. Our chief sources of information 
concerning this controversy are a pamphlet-letter by 
Petrus Damiani® and the Annals of Baronius, who 
quotes largely from Petrus.**® Apostolic authority was 
called in; and two Lateran councils were of no avail, 
“for,” says Petrus, “by the devil’s art the minds of the 
incestuous were so case-hardened (conglutinati) that no 
fear of eternal damnation could turn them from their 
crime.” Finally all persons held guilty of incest were 
excommunicated ; but even this had no satisfactory effect. 
“ Whoever,” says Petrus again, “has married a noble, 
beautiful, or rich woman, especially if she has children, 
prefers to renounce God rather than his marriage; and on 
the contrary, he whose wife is a burden to him makes out 
a false genealogy, citing the dead as witnesses, and has the 
marriage annulled on account of relationship.” ®** Henry 
IV of Germany issued a general edict annulling the mar- 


“Petri Damiani humilis monachi de parentelae gradibus. In 
his complete works, ed. of 1642, m1, 8, 77-83 (Seelisch). Cf. Greith, 
pp. 158-9. 

“Annales Ecclesiastici auctore Cesare Baronio. Vol. xvi, sub 
anno 1065. 

* Quoted by Fleury, Histoire ecclésiastique, Paris, 1713, vol. xm, 
book lIxi, chap. 14. 
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riage of all who were too closely related.** Illegal mar- 
riages increased, and even extended into the Church. A 
certain Episcopus Asparensis, Pius by name, persisted in 
his crime, and was killed in his bed by a thunder-bolt from 
heaven—“ O divine animadversionis pavenda severitas! ” 

The upshot of this heresy and controversy must have 
been that for the moment incest became a matter of great 
general interest. In the course of discussion and investi- 
gation, several unsuspected cases might have come to 
light.*®° Baronius, who had the manuscript of Petrus’s 
Gomorreus addressed to Leo IX, says that the work 
revealed examples of incest and moral uncleanness that 
would all too often have offended the modesty of the 
reader. At such a time, if the imagination flagged in its 
effort to find horrible crimes for Gregory and Judas, incest 
would surely have suggested itself. When, therefore, such 
a story once got under way it was sure to have immense 
popularity and ‘ present day appeal.’ Lippold objects that 
to damn or condone the union of persons variously related 
has nothing to do with the legend of Gregory. Perhaps 
not, directly; but in those days incest was in the air, so 
to say; and a matter of religious controversy among the 
learned might easily commend itself to the folk as a point 
of departure for a pious tale." Toward the end of the 


* Constantini vita Adalberonis, 11, 15-17. Mon. Ger., Iv, pp. 663-4 
(Seelisch ). 

“Earlier in the century there had been several incestuous mar- 
riages in high circles: Henry III and Agnes of Poictou, Konrad II 
and Gisela, Otto v. Hammerstein and Irmingard (“martyrs of true 
love”). Cf. Giesebrecht, Gesch. der deut. Kaiserzeit, 4th ed., 
Braunschweig, 1875, 11, pp. 366, 162, 168, ete. 

* A note may be added here on the incest-chronicling epitaphs 
which have been collected by D’Ancona and Seelisch. From Ham- 
burg comes the following lapidary epigram: 

Wunder iiber Wunder, 
Hier liegen dran (dre?) dorunder, 
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eleventh century any one who wished to heap coals of igno- 
miny on the name and character of Judas Iscariot would 
have had at least one suggestion ready at hand. 

Enough has been said, I believe, to make it clear that 
in the early Middle Ages the legend of Judas could have 


Vater, Sohn unde Moder, 
Siistor, Dochtor unde Broder, 
Mann un Wyff,— 

Denn Seelen uf van liff. 


From Alincourt, near St. Quentin (and the same is reported from 
Clermont) : 

Ci git le fils, ci git la mere, 
Ci git la fille avec le Pere, 
Ci git la seur, ci git le Frere, 
Ci git la Femme, et le Mari 
Et n’y a que trois corps icy. 

From the Bourbonnais (sixteenth century) : 
Cy-gist la fille, cy-gist le pére 
Cy-gist la seur, cy-gist le frére 
Cy-gist la femme, et le mary, 
Et ei n’y a que deux corps icy. 

On the tomb of the Count of Scouis and his daughter by his 
mother, Cecilia (seventeenth century) : 

Ci git l’enfant, ci git le pere, 
Ci git la seur, ci git le frére, 
Ci git la femme et le mari, 
Il ne sont que deux corps ici. 

And on the tomb of Vergogna (according to the legend): “ Qui 
giacciono due corpi morti, madre e figliuolo, e fratello e sirochia, e 
moglie e marito, nati di gran baronaggio dello reame di Faragona, e 
son in paradiso.” 

Finally: 

Hier liegt begraben— 
der Bruder mit seiner Schwester, 
das Weib mit seinem Mann, 
der Vater mit seinem Kind. 

With the foregoing may be compared: 

He’s father, son, and husband mild, 
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sprung up and taken simple shape among the people. It 
remains now to suggest a theoretical early history for the 
legend on the basis of this possibility. 

Judas Iscariot betrayed to death our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour. No act could have been more villainous. The 
man who could do that would be guilty of the most hor- 
rible crimes. But we know nothing of the early deeds of 
this Judas. He was a thief. He sold Jesus Christ to the 
Jews. He even took his own life. He may even have com- 
mitted incest, that crime which Holy Church has just con- 
demned so violently and punished with excommunication. 
If incest, probably parricide, too, equally horrible and 
wicked ; for the medixval mind, which invented gargoyles, 
knew no limits of horribleness to which it could not 

‘go.—And so perhaps (or if not so, then in some analo- 
gous fashion) the legend of Judas may have been born. 
If Judas married his own mother, he must have done so 
unconsciously: not that conscious incest would have been 
too much for the stomach of the time, but that it would 
have been too unlikely to make a good story. And first 
of all the story had to be a good one. It would be neces- 
sary by some means to separate him from his parents; 
and to manage this Herod’s slaughter of the innocents 
might have been recalled as a reason for his departure (as 
in the Gascon Passion) ; or, more in accord with familiar 


I mother, wife, and yet his child, 

How they may be, and yet in two, 

As you will live, resolve it you. 

—Shakspere, Pericles, 1, i, 68-72. 
These epitaphs represent, for the most part, actual cases of incest. 

They show that even since the Middle Ages the crime has not become 
extinct. In earlier times it must have been, like murder and plunder, 
a comparatively familiar, not infrequent, though none the less 
heinous crime. Not until recent times has the State considered 
incest a penal offense. 
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folk-lore motifs, his father or mother would have an 
ominous dream and would set him adrift on the water, as 
Moses’s mother did her son. Thus we have the outline of 
the legend sufficiently formed. 

After this outline had taken shape, the gradual accre- 
tion of name and incidents is a matter in which both lay 
and ecclesiastic would take part. That portion of the 
development of the legend for which we have documentary 
evidence, and which we can follow with some feeling that 
we are really close to the facts, took place after the legend 
had come into the hands of clerks or monks, after it had 
penetrated into the Scriptoria of the monasteries and taken 
a humble station among the vite sanctorum to be read in 
the church service ; and under such conditions, however the 
legend may have maintained itself among the people, 
affecting and affected by the new forms it assumed through 
clerical influence, we cannot expect to follow the work of 
the people as distinct from that of the monks, or even to 
separate the two at all. 

In the secticn on the Latin versions we saw that there 
is reason to believe the legend existed in writing as early as 
the second half of the twelfth century. That the earliest 
written versions which have come down to us are in Latin 
is, of course, no argument against the theory of popular 
origin; for as a part of the religious literature it would 
inevitably have been put into Latin when written down at 
all. Even the twelfth-century Old French poem of the 
legend of St. Gregory presupposes an earlier Latin form; 
and the version of the Judas legend contained in the Gas- 
con Passion of the fourteenth century, which probably 
represents an earlier form of the legend than any which 
is preserved in Latin, had, in all likelihood, although it 
may conceivably have been based on oral tradition, a Latin 
document for its immediate source. Among the folk, 
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whose memory for stories is excellent, writing was still 
unknown and unnecessary. 

The point I have been trying to make thus far is that 
the legend of Judas could have originated among the 
people and existed among them in some comparatively 
simple form before it was taken up by the clergy and 
received a place among Christian legends of the Church. 
At the end of the thirteenth century its origin was felt to 
be questionable, if not suspicious. Jacopo da Voragine, 
and very probably his source, would not vouch for it, and 
felt it necessary to warn the reader. And Jacopo’s doubt 
could not have arisen from the improbability of the story 
—other legends far more incredible were in full and 
regular standing—but there must have been, rather, some 
question of its legitimate birth.71 No reputable church 
writer, except Jacopo, gives it his sanction by repeating it 
or alluding to it. 

Beyond proving the possibility of a popular origin one 
cannot go; for the exact historical fact it is impossible to 
recover. But to prove a possibility is not to prove an 
actuality: and here, as it seems to me, the matter must 
remain, in suspenso. 


DERIVATION FROM THE (Eprpus Story. Both (dipus 
and Judas were predestined to an evil career. Both were 
exposed to death as soon as born, in order to avert the 
predicted evil. Both were rescued, the one by a king, the 
other (according to developed versions of the legend) by a 
queen. Both grew up at court. Both, after learning of 
their irregular origin, made a journey back to their birth- 
place, (Edipus to Thebes and Judas to Jerusalem. Both 


"Many other legends were of popular or semi-popular origin, no 
doubt, and were fully accepted by the church. The fact, nevertheless, 
remains that the legend of Judas was always a little outside the pale. 
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unwittingly killed their father and married their mother. 
Both repented.—Thus, without too violent an effort of 
imagination, we can recognize in the legend of Judas the 
blurred outlines of the Greek myth. If we attempt to 
carry out the comparison in greater detail, important dif- 
ferences will appear, but only such differences, it seems to 
me, as might be the result of adapting the story of a Greek 
hero with pagan background to the life of an anti-hero with 
a Christian background. 

There can be no doubt that the story of (dipus was 
known in the Middle Ages. Perhaps the most likely 
channel by which it came down from antiquity is the The- 
baid of Statius, or rather—since the Thebaid recounts the 
earlier life of (Edipus only incidentally, in scattered 
fragments—some lost Latin prose redaction of Statius,** 
in which the whole story of Laius and the oracle, the 
sphinx, parricide, and incest was conveniently summar- 
ized. But we have also a complete though brief outline of 
the story in the work of the Mythographus Secundus, who 
wrote some time between the seventh and tenth centuries.”* 
Moreover, although the story is not found in any com- 
mentary on Virgil, or scholion on Statius, we know that 
some such scholiastic note must have existed from the 
following annotation to Thebaid 1, 61: “ responderat ora- 
culum Laio quod a filio suo posset occidi. Unde natum 
(Edipum iussit proici transfixis cruribus. Harum omnium 
seriem fabularum (Edipodis in argumento digessimus.” *4 


"Such a redaction would be analogous to the prose compilations 
in which the Middle Ages knew the story of Troy, or to one of the 
Universal Histories that gratuitously adopted the name of Orosius. 

" Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum Latini Tres, ed. G. H. Bode, 1834. 
Cf. Mythographus 1, Fab. 230, pp. 150-51. On the date of Mytho- 
graphus m see Ferd. Keseling, De Mythographi Vaticani Secundi 
Fontibus, Halle a. S., 1908, p. 146. 

™ Keseling, p. 62. 
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We must note, however, that neither in the version of the 
(Edipus story by Mythographus IT nor in the scholion on 
Thebaid 1, 61 is there any similarity of language or special 
feature of the story to suggest that the author of Type A 
or of any of the Latin versions had either of those early 
documents before him or in memory. 

As later evidence of the (dipodean material we have 
in the twelfth century the Lament of Gdipus,*® a moving 
composition by some unknown poeta scholasticus, and the 
Roman de Thébes;** and in the fourteenth century the 
Lioman d’Edipus.** The trouvére of the Roman de 


* Published by Ozanam, Les écoles et V'instruction publique en 
Italie aux temps barbares, Ocuvres, Paris, 1855-9, 1, pp. 377 ff.; and 
from a thirteenth-century ms. by Du Méril (1854); later by Morell, 
M. Schmidt, and Diimmler. It begins: 

Diri patris infausta pignora, 
ante ortus damnati tempora, 
quia vestra sic iacent corpora, 
mea dolent introrsus pectora. 


Fessus luctu, confectus senio, 

gressu tumens labante venio; 

quam sinistro sim natus genio 

nullo capi potest ingenio. 
There are twenty-one stanzas, some of them on two rimes (a, a, b, 
b), and some, as the above, on one rime. 

* Constans, La légende d’(@dipe, Paris, 1881; Constans, ed. Roman 
de Thébes (Soc. des anc. textes franc.), Paris, 1890, two vols. (vol. 
1, the text, vol 1, the introduction). ‘ Nous pouvons donc admettre,” 
says Constans (m1, p. exviii), “jusqu’A preuve du contraire, que 
notre potme A été composé vers 1150, plutot avant qu’aprés.” 

™ This composition, which Comparetti stigmatized as the work of 
a basso letterato, is only a portion of the fourteenth-century prose 
redaction of the Roman de Thébes, made when the romances were 
read preferably in prose compilations. It doubtless existed sepa- 
rately before it was incorporated in the pseudo-Orosian Universal 
Histories. In the fifteenth century the Roman d’Edipus was printed 
from Ms. fr. 301 of the Bibliothéque Nationale (late fourteenth or 
early fifteenth century) and again by Silvestre in his collection 
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Thebes prefixed to his poem a prologue of more than 500 
verses,"* not in Statius, narrating the story of Cdipus 
with considerable fulness. 


Laius goes to consult ‘his god’ and learns that he will beget a 
son who shall murder his father. As soon as the child is born Laius 
orders three servants to expose it in a forest. Polibus, hunting, res- 
cues the child and names him Edipus. At fifteen he is made knight 
and surpasses all his comrades; but the jealous courtiers hint at 
his unusual origin, and he determines to inquire of the oracle of 
Apollo. The oracle directs him to Thebes; and on the road, meeting 
a crowd celebrating festival games, he mixes in the general mélée 
that arises from the quarrel of two contestants and ignorantly slays 
his father. The Thebans sorrowfully remove their king to the tem- 
ple; and Jocasta declares that since she lost her son fifteen years 
before she has never ceased to mourn for him. Edipus continues 
on his way, meets the Sphinx (Spin), solves her riddle, and puts her 
to death. He is then led in triumph before the queen, who falls in 
love with him, although he has confessed under pledge of secrecy 
that it was he who slew Laius. Jocasta, secretly rejoicing when the 
people ask Edipus to be their king, conceals her emotions for the 
sake of appearances, and consents to marry Edipus only when her 
barons insist. After twenty years, during which they have four 
handsome children, the queen discovers the scars on Edipus’s feet; 
and he, being pressed, relates his early life. The executioners are 
summoned, and confess the truth. Edipus in grief tears out his eyes 
and withdraws into voluntary imprisonment.—Here Statius begins. 


Such is the story of (dipus as the twelfth century 
relates it—“ une simple matiére 4 roman.” The essential 
traits of the Greek narrative are preserved, but the Greek 
spirit is gone. Most notable is the manner in which the 
parricide is smoothed over and in the revelation after 
twenty years quite forgotten. The profound meaning with 


(1858). The story of (dipus occupies the first four folios of this 
MS. From the fourteenth-century prose version of the Roman de 
Thebes Lydgate probably wrote in 1421-2 his Story of Thebes. This 
Old French prose redaction is found in more ms. than the poem, 
and probably enjoyed a greater vogue. On the Roman d’Edipus cf. 
Constans, @dipe, pp. 338 ff. 

In one version this prologue contains more than 900 verses. 
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which the Greek tragic writers invested the story is lost, 
but although the outline is somewhat distorted and the 
coloring completely faded, it is still the story of ({dipus; 
and one must not confuse the myth itself with its interpre- 
tation by Aschylus and Sophocles. 

The Roman de Thebes was probably composed by 1150. 
The Latin prose versions of the story of Thebes which it 
presupposes must have been written earlier. And since 
we have no direct evidence to indicate that the Judas 
legend was in existence earlier than 1150,—in fact, we 
have only inferential grounds for thinking it was so early, 
—there can be no reasonable objection, on the score of 
dates, to the hypothesis that the immediate source, by adop- 
tion, of the Judas legend was the prologue to the oman 
de Thébes. But such an hypothesis is not necessary, for 
we have other evidence, besides the Roman de Thébes, to 
show that the story of (dipus was known in the twelfth 
century. 

Some early references to materials from the Theban 
cycle are given by Constans; 7 and although most of the 
allusions are too late to be of value for the present purpose, 
those from the Provengal poets are early enough to be 
pertinent. The Cabra juglar of Guiraut de Cabreira (ca. 
1170?), the Gordo, ieus fas of Bertran de Paris du Rou- 
vergne (middle of the thirteenth century), and the Fadet 
joglar of Guiraut de Calanso (also of the mid-thirteenth 
century) contain references not only to Theban matter 
but also specifically to the story of Cdipus. It is, of 
course, absurd to deny that these allusions may be remi- 
niscences of the Roman de Thébes, as Constans supposes ; 
but there is always the possibility that these poets were 
in possession of some separate version of the (dipus tale 


” Edipe, pp. 349 ff. 
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(as apart from the whole story of Thebes) which was cur- 
rent at the time of the composition of the Roman de 
Thebes, or even before.*° Certain it is, at any rate, that 
whatever materials and sources the trouvére of the Roman 
de Thebes may have used, they were not his sole property. 
As I have said, they must have existed before 1150, and 
how much earlier no one can tell. Such things do not 
spring out of the ground, they do not come into being 
suddenly. Their existence at a certain date necessarily 
implies not only their existence at an earlier date, but 
also and equally a not inconsiderable antecedent history. 
We may therefore reasonably infer, even without the evi- 
dence of Mythographus Secundus, that the story of (di- 
pus was known in western Europe in the first half of the 
twelfth century, and probably in the eleventh.*? 

The theory of an (£dipodean source for the legend of 
Judas carries with it an important corollary. It cannot 
be shown with the slightest degree of probability that the 
(Edipus myth was familiar to the folk in the early Middle 
Ages. With the tragic dramatists of the Periclean age 
the myth passed into the category of written literature, 


» Cf. W. Keller, Das Sirventes “ Fadet joglar” des Guiraut von 
Calanso, Romanische Forschungen, xx11 (1906), pp. 99-238, esp. pp. 
129 and 218-19. I am indebted to this article and to R. Zenker’s 
Weiteres zur Mabinogionfrage (Ztsch. f. fran. Sprache u. Litt., X11 
(1913), p. 147) for this suggestion of an independent version of the 
(Edipus story. 

“In view of the facts that one of the simplest surviving versions 
of the Judas legend is from Provence; that the earliest .medieval 
allusions we possess to the (Edipodean material are by Provencal 
poets; and that the Roman de Thébes was composed probably by a 
southern poet of the langue d’oil; one may be tempted to suggest 
that the legend of Judas, if based on the story of (dipus, originated 
in the South of France. Such a mere hypothesis, however, without 
more support than it has, can not, of course, be deemed of real sig- 
nificance. 





emanate gr, 
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and since then it has remained, among all the nations that 
inherited Greek civilization, in the same category. In 
parts of south-eastern Europe the people have preserved a 
tradition of (dipus and the sphinx, but much worn and 
modified ; and the alterations which the story has under- 
gone in these popular versions make it impossible that the 
Judas legend could have taken its origin from them.*? In 
western Europe literary tradition alone has preserved the 
story. When, therefore, we argue that the life of Judas 
is derived from the myth of (dipus, we absolutely exclude 
the theory of a popular origin for the legend, and commit 
ourselves to the theory of a clerical or ecclesiastical origin. 

There is no difficulty, however, in the theory that the 
life of Judas was invented by some early monk on the basis 
of the Gdipus story. In this connexion Solovev has a sug- 
gestive paragraph (p. 181) in which he refers to Origen’s 
discussion of prophecy and its bearing on the event. Ori- 
gen compares the Psalmist’s prediction of the crime of 
Judas ** with the prophecy of the oracle of Laius.** This 
comparison, comments Solovev, gives a certain support to 
the hypothesis of an Eastern origin of the legend,** and 
permits us to carry it back to the first centuries (Kb 
nepBbiMb BbKaMb) of the Christian era. Another con- 
sideration, he continues, favoring the adaptation to Judas 
of the (idipodean crimes might be the appearance of the 
sect of Canaites-Judaites; or, in other words, the legend 


= For these versions see Hahn, Griechische und Albanesische Mér- 
chen, 11, pp. 114, 310; Graesse, Marchenwelt, p. 208; Sakellarios, Ta 
Kumpiaxd, 111, p. 147 (translated by Comparetti in Appendix to D’An- 
cona, p. 115). 

Ps. CIx. 

* Origen Contra Celsum, 11, 20 (M. S. G., 11, 836-7). 

“This was the theory of Grabovski (and also of Gaston Paris). 
It became utterly untenable after Istrin published the Greek versions 
of the legend. 


17 
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may indicate a protest against the heretical apologies for 
Judas. But on examining this “ comparison” (conocra- 
BleHie) of Origen’s in its context, we find it to be a mere 
juxtaposition. Celsus, says Origen, thinks that the ful- 
filment of a prophecy is the result of the prophecy ; but we 
will not agree that the prophet by foretelling a thing 
causes it to happen; rather, the thing would take place 
even if it had not been predicted. In applying this doc- 
trine Origen takes first an illustration from Scripture, 
showing that Judas did not betray our Lord because it 
was prophesied that he would; and then an illustration 
from Greek literature, showing that the calamities did not 
befall Laius because of the oracle, but because he did net 
refrain from begetting a son, (the oracle being merely a 
warning). The two illustrations are slightly contrasted 
by wev and é¢. 

The sum total which we derive from the passage in 
Origen is this. In making his point against Celsus, Ori- 
gen, knowing two literatures, draws on them both, and in 
the same sentence mentions (Edipus and Judas. Some 
monk, in the eleventh century, let us say, perusing Ori- 
gen’s Contra Celsum (in a Latin translation, of course) 
was struck by the combination; and what was in the orig- 
inal only a literary allusion fructified after many genera- 
tions in the mind of a Western reader—that is, suggested 
the equation: Judas =(Edipus. 

Furthermore, there is another passage in Origen where 
Judas and incest are put side by side. In commenting on 
Matthew 27, 3 ff. he has a long discussion of Judas’s re- 
pentance and the part played by Satanic power in Judas’s 
crime, in which he says: If it were necessary to give an 
example of the Devil’s influence in the deeds of men I 
could refer to the man in 1. Corinthians who had his 
father’s wife. This suggestion, too, is very slight; but in 
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the absence of all direct evidence I need hardly offer an 
apology for adducing it. 

With regard to an (dipodean origin of the legend of 
Judas we now reach the following conclusions. This 
theory, which has been held by several distinguished 
scholars and had not been directly impugned until the 
present inquiry, is perfectly tenable, provided the legend 
is granted to be of a literary or ecclesiastical character. 
Against the theory nothing important can be urged, except 
on general a priort grounds; and there are many consid- 
erations of unquestionable weight in its favor. 

We can even see what may have suggested the adapta- 
tion to Judas of the life and crimes of (Edipus. Starting 
with the explicit idea, Judas=(&dipus, we should have, 
assuming that the unusual story of (Edipus was known, 
an initial attempt to graft the crimes of ({dipus upon the 
name of Judas,—a comparatively simple matter to under- 
take, inasmuch as the life of Judas prior to his apos- 
tolic call is left blank by the Synoptists.... The first 
problem in adaptation would be the oracle; which, being 
totally non-Christian, would have to be replaced. In 
other words, our imaginary adaptor would seek some 
motivation for the exposure of the child. For this there 
was nothing handier than Herod’s slaughter of the inno- 
cents. Since, further, the wound in (dipus’s feet would 
no longer be available for the subsequent recognition, our 
author takes the simplest and most obvious substitute— 
branding. Instead of exposure in a forest, the more Bibli- 
cal expedient, drawn directly from the story of Moses, 
of placing the infant in a small boat, would easily have 
suggested itself. But unlike Moses the child Judas had to 
travel a certain distance from home, in order to be 
brought up by a foreign king. Then it was necessary to 
get the child, when grown, back to its parents. The 
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Greeks, more subtle, motivated this journey, but our 
medieval adaptor felt no such need: the father simply 
came to the land where Judas was, and in a quarrel was 
slain by his unknown son. To escape the penalty of his 
crime, Judas fled, came to Judea, married his mother, 
and was recognized by her as her son. Here our author’s 
invention flagged; he merely superimposed the story of 
(Edipus on Judas, without much effort to make it fit. 
Finally, to fasten the imaginary life of Judas to the 
known, there was nothing more obvious than repentance 
on Judas’s part and Jesus’s forgiveness—did He not also 
forgive the woman taken in adultery? comments our 
author, to himself. 

This story, it need hardly be pointed out, is nothing but 
the Provencal version of the legend as it is preserved in 
the fourteenth-century Passion. That is to say: the Pro- 
vencal version of the legend may readily be regarded as 
the natural and simple result of an effort to adapt the 
story of Cdipus to the figure of Judas. Whether this is 
the earliest or ‘original’ adaptation, we have no means 
of determining. And how it should have happened to be 
preserved only in a fourteenth-century manuscript, one is 
not prepared to explain. Still one cannot deny that such 
might well be the case. Nor could one easily tell why this 
very early (or earliest) form of the legend should have 
been preserved only in the Gascon Passion. 

From this version of the legend to the Latin Type A is a 
comparatively long step. Whatever the intention, con- 
scious or unconscious, of the originator of this legend may 
have been, by the time it reached the hands of the author 
of Type A the emphasis had shifted. But here I suspect 
we have to deal with the personality of an individual, a 
personality which touched this one rendering and not the 
whole legend. Type A begins: “ There is nothing hidden 
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which shall not be revealed,” and closes with a benedic- 
tion, and almost a plea for Judas: “ And do Thou, O Lord, 
have mercy upon us. He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” *® Here a new motivation for the 
exposure has been found, not perhaps a better one, but one 
more in consonance with the oracle. Judas’s father had a 
vision, just as Laius had the oracle’s prophecy. Follow- 
ing his vision the father, again like Laius, exposed his 
new-born son in a forest, but for Phocis we have Scarioth 
(from Judas’s name in the New Testament) and there is 
no mention of a king or prince as there is in the story of 
(Edipus. This lack is balanced, however, by the reappear- 
ance of Herod, not, however, as the cause of Judas being 
exposed on the water but merely in his historical réle of 
governor of Judea, as the king whom Judas served. In 
obedience to an order from his king Judas unwittingly 
met and killed his father. There may have been a remin- 
iscence of Naboth’s vineyard here (1. Kings 21); and the 
symbolism of the apples is fairly obvious, though it may 
have been unconscious. From this point the story con- 
tinues on its own account. The consequences of the mur- 
der have to be considered. The friends of the murdered 
man seek justice, and Herod, not entirely of his own initia- 
tive (accepto concilio), adopts the expedient of marrying 
plaintiff and defendant.** So the redactor of Type A has 
solved the complication which was too much for the 
Provengal poet. Thenceforward, save for the added moral, 
there is no variation from our ‘ original.’ 


* Weyman remarks that this vita “scheint—nach der Formel ‘tu 
autem Dominae miserere nostri’ . . . zur erbaulichen Lesung in 
einer klisterlichen Kommunitiit, vielleicht bei Tisch, verwendet wor- 
den zu sein” (Wochensch. f. klass. Philol., 25. Mai, 1914, p. 580). 

* Here it is inportant to note that Herod is “et ipse turbatus ”; 
he does not play the part of Judas’s companion or coadjutor in sin. 
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In certain respects the story in Type A seems to be 
almost entirely remade. There are three important alter- 
ations: the substitution of the vision, the introduction of 
the apples as a partial motivation of the parricide, and the 
removal from Judas of any personal motives in marrying 
his mother. 

But, on the other hand, let us assume that the Latin 
Type A, and not the Provencal version, represents the 
earliest or original adaptation of the (Edipus story to 
Judas. This assumption is as reasonable as the other 
(that the Provencal version represents the original form of 
the adaptatica), because the simplest version is not neces- 
sarily the earliest, although it is likely to be; but especially 
because in many respects Type A is simpler than the Pro- 
vencal version. The latter we may regard merely as an 
unaccountable offshoot, a perversion. On comparing Type 
A directly with the story of (dipus we find the similari- 
ties so striking and the divergences, with one exception, so 
slight and so natural that it is easy to look upon Type A as 
the original attempt to graft the (idipodean crimes on the 
early life of Judas. According to Type A Judas is ex- 
posed in a forest, like (Edipus. His tibias are pierced 
when he is abandoned, like (£dipus’s ankles. Like (di- 
pus he is rescued by shepherds. Like (2dipus he is recog- 
nized by his wife-mother from his scars. There is no 
parallel in the (Edipus story for the figure of Herod, or 
for his rdle in Type A. We must allow here for the origi- 
nality of the adaptor; but since the writer of Type A was 
(as we have seen) no mere ignorant scribe, but a man of 
some personality and understanding, such an allowance is 
easy and natural. 

It appears, therefore, that not only in theory but also 
in practice it is possible to trace the descent of the Judas 
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legend from the myth of (Edipus. But I have also shown, 
above, that the legend could have sprung up among the 
people, without any influence of the (Edipus story or of 
any literary sources. Which of these two possibilities 
represents the actual historical fact ? 

Both possibilities are, it seems to me, equally probable, 
so far as we can accumulate means for judging. By the 
very nature of the case neither can be proved. The fact 
that an (Edipodean provenance has the appearance of being 
more probable must not be admitted as an argument; for 
it means only that the theory of an (Edipodean origin is 
simpler to comprehend and easier to follow. It is perhaps 
not quite so difficult for us to see how such an adaptation 
could have taken place, as to understand how the idea of 
Judas the incestuous parricide should have emerged and 
taken shape among the folk. But this difficulty lies in us, 
not in the matter itself. Popular psychology is in the 
main somewhat. incomprehensible; and when we go back 
to the Middle Ages it is infinitely less intelligible. The 
theory of popular origin is, however, none the less plau- 
sible because it is more difficult to comprehend.** 

Both theories, then, are equally possible. Both are 
equally probable. There are as many and as weighty ob- 
jections to the one as to the other. Any decision in favor 
of the one side or the other must be made, I believe, on 
purely subjective grounds; for to one person one set of 
arguments may make the stronger appeal, while to another 
person the same arguments may be less impressive or less 
satisfactory. The problem leaves us at a non constat. 
—Tota res claudicat. 


* On the other hand, the argument in favor of a popular origin is 
more intricate, and may perhaps have received a false emphasis on 
account of the greater amount of space devoted to it. 
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DevELOPMENT OF THE LEGEND FROM Tyre A TO 
Tyre RL. Bearing in mind always that the paucity of 
our data renders any attempt to trace the development of 
the legend extremely difficult, let us proceed with our hypo- 
thetical history. From the gentle and dignified version 
of the St. Victor manuscript (Type A) there probably 
developed, on the one hand, the humanistic version which 
had its home in Hainault (Type H), and, on the other 
hand, that rendering of the story (Type RL)—earlier 
perhaps than the humanistic version—which was destined, 
in two distinct forms, to become «art’ é€oxyv the legend, 
from one or the other form of which most of the medizval 
versions, both Latin and vernacular, drew. And some- 
where between Type A and Type RL in development and 
perhaps in time fall the Greek texts, although the manu- 
scripts that preserve them are even later than the mediz- 
val period. 

Neither of the two Greek versions is the original of the 
other, but both contain elements of an earlier redaction; 
that is, there probably existed, anterior to both the Dio- 
nysius text and the Iveron (i. e., to A and B), a Greek ver- 
sion from which both of these are directly or indirectly de- 
scended.*® This early, assumed text we may call X. If 
we try roughly to conjecture the form and development of 
the Greek original, X, from the Latin Type A, we may pro- 
ceed as follows. 

The father’s vision in Type A becomes in X the mother’s 
dream, which the father tends to make light of: an easy 
change, with a firm basis in human nature. The later 


"So much, at least, we are justified now in saying. But it is 
quite likely that the matter is still more complicated, and that there 
were more Greek versions of the legend than the two which we 
possess. The other mss. on Mt. Athos (see above, p. 522) prob- 
ably contain different texts from those that we have. 
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Greek text, B, representing, it is likely, an original trait, 
explains that the child was cast upon the sea «a0as 70 
mara Tov M@voty eis tov motayov Neidov. The Dionysius 
text, A, employs the word @/8n—in B it is «Bwruiov, 
though later 0/8 — which is the Septuagint translation 
of Aan.” Then an interesting change is made which can 
only be explained as the Greek redactor’s freedom in hand- 
ling his source: the child, which is rescued by shepherds, 
is brought back and adopted by its own parents. This inno- 
vation is not so surprising, however, as the introduction of 
an entirely new incident, namely, the fratricide. It is pos- 
sible that some earlier Latin version, which has not sur- 
vived, also contained the incident of the fratricide, and 
that therefore this is not an invention of Greek X. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing in the incident itself to suggest an 
Eastern rather than a Western origin. At all events, the 
Greek version, making Judas kill his own brother, not his 
supposed brother (as in Type RL) is more horrible, and 
calculated to impress us more thoroughly with his inher- 
ent wickedness. The motive given for this crime is 
avarice, which is in harmony with the Gospels. Indeed, 
avarice may have been the starting point from which the 
whole incident of the fratricide grew up; but the more 
obvious source is a comparison of Judas and Cain. That 
Judas kills his brother, in X, with a stone is significant, 
and can hardly be anything but a reminiscence of Cain. 
Judas thereafter flees to Jerusalem; and so it becomes 
necessary, for the plot’s sake, to have his parents move 
thither also. The incident of the apples is merely ex- 
panded from Type A; it is not changed at all. Quite new, 
however, is the figure of Herod as Judas’s accomplice 
after the fact in the murder of his father. But this is 


* Exod., 2, 3. 
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only the working out of an already latent motif, that of 
Herod the cruel, as, with the passage of time, the medieval 
hatred of all who partook in the death of Christ increased. 
In the earliest *? version of the legend, the Provengal, in 
which Judas married his mother for love, a certain mu- 
tuality ot feeling was implied, and this not so much di- 
vided the opprobrium between mother and son as left thé 
whole marriage to Fate. At the next stage, in Type A, 
the situation is somewhat changed but is not much stronger. 
Here, at length, in the Greek version, we have not indeed 
a fresh insult to Judas but a direct fling at Herod; or 
possibly, inasmuch as the widow marries her husband’s 
murderer rather than lose her property, we have a glance 
at the Jewish appreciation of the value of riches. The 
remainder of the Greek version offers nothing new except 
that the recognition of the mother and son is intended ap- 
parently to be brought about in a more subtle fashion: 
instead of the simple branding mark, we have the mother’s 
laments and the son’s perception of his guilt. 

To sum up, the legend has in the Greek versions under- 
gone five main changes. The father’s vision has become 
the mother’s dream. The child is brought up unwittingly 
by its own father and mother. Judas slays his own bro- 
ther. Herod has become Judas’s accomplice in evil, and, 
though ignorantly, has forced an incestuous marriage. The 
recognition is psychological not physical. Great as these 
alterations are, they are still susceptible of an explanation 
which is not too strained; and considering the number of 
hands through which the legend must have passed during 
this growth, such changes are quite conceivable. In truth, 
the incident of the fratricide is the only addition to Type 
A; the rest can be properly included under the term de- 
velopment. 


"That is, earliest ex hypothesi. 
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The next step, from the Greek texts to the late twelfth- 
or early thirteenth-century Latin redactions, is much sim- 
pler. It is not to be supposed, of course, that these Latin 
redactions, represented by Type RL, derived either di- 
rectly or indirectly from the Greek version, but that the 
Greek version exhibits a stage of the legend’s development 
which falls naturally and logically between Type A and 
Type RL. If we might disregard the geographical posi- 
tion of the Greek version the case would be much simpler: 
for the evolution from Latin Type A to Greek X to Latin 
Type RL is normal and easy to follow. But in view of the 
clear impossibility of regarding Type RL as descended 
from the Greek version or as in any way influenced by it, 
we can only postulate a lost Latin version, closely similar 
to the Greek version, which would bridge the interval be- 
tween Type A and Type RL; nor would such a postula- 
tion be, in the nature of things, remote or inconsistent.®? 
The similarity of the Greek version to this assumed Latin 
version might be purely fortuitous, but it is more likely 
to be the result of borrowing, or of dependence of some 
kind. 

The creation of an Island of Scarioth on which Judas 
passed, according to Type RL, his early life may be due 
to the fact that on the island of Corfii there was a dis- 
trict called Skaria which was for a long time believed to 
be the birthplace of Judas. In Type RL, certainly, the 
name Scarioth, which in Type A had been vaguely a place, 
and in the Greek version was a sea-port town (Iskara, 
Iskaria) opposite the island to which Judas drifted, had 
become attached to the island. The next change that we 
meet in Type RL is that Judas is rescued, not by shep- 


"It is quite in accord, for example, with Professor Rand’s stemma 
(p. 316); it would correspond to his y. 
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herds as in Type A and the Greek version—an apparently 
(Edipodean trait which so far has persisted—but by the 
queen of the island. This change probably took place in 
the West, and is strikingly parallel to the legend which is 
found, without names, in a twelfth-century German poem, 
and which was later given to St. Albanus. Here the child 
of the emperor and his daughter is adopted by the king 
and queen of Hungary because they have no children of 
their own, and in order to deceive his people the king 
has his wife feign to be with child before he announces 
the foundling as his heir. Being in Type RL only the 
adopted son of the queen of Scarioth, Judas is not actually 
guilty of fratricide when he slays the queen’s own son; 
and there is no implication of avarice as the motive of 
this murder, as there is in the Greek version. The only 
other change of importance in the development from the 
Greek version to Type RL is in the transference of Herod’s 
role to Pilate. This is but natural. During the Middle 
Ages Pilate enjoyed a disgraceful popularity, second—if 
second—only to Judas ; his legend was even more elaborate 
than Judas’s; whereas Herod early fell into the back- 
ground and became merely a comic figure in the mysteries. 
In many details there are, of course, other variations be- 
tween the Greek version and the Latin Type RL, but al- 
though interesting in themselves as reflecting the various 
unknown personalities that left an impress on the legend, 
and as indicating in some measure new points of interest 
as time went on—for example, the comparative space given 
to purely Biblical and legendary material, or the varying 
emphasis on Judas’s suicide—these do not affect the de- 
velopment of the legend in its essentials. As it gradually 
shifted from Latin to the different vernacular languages, 
it took on various bits of local and temporal color which it 
would be supererogatory to point out; it was dressed in 
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the garb of poetry; it was used for apologetic purposes; 
and in other ways suffered new modifications of detail, 
new adjustments to meet new demands. 

One matter remains to be considered: the proper names. 
In the Provencal version only Judas, Jesus, and Herod 
are named, and Herod is in Jerusalem. Type A adds one 
name: Scarioth, but this was taken directly from the New 
Testament, and used merely to designate the place where 
Judas grew up. The Greek versions give the father’s 
name as Pofed, which is probably not of Greek origin. 
This circumstance lends some support to our hypothesis 
of an intermediate Latin version between Type A and the 
Greek versions, in which the name Reuben would have 
occurred. Reuben is a familiar Biblical name, and not 
without its suggestiveness. It was chosen “ perhaps with 
the idea of prophesying grimly the action of the son.” ** 
Type H has Symon for the father’s name, which is taken 
from John 6, 71; and this appears as a variant name in 
Type RL and a few other early versions. Not until the 
legend had reached practically its full development, in 
Type R of the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the 
thirteenth centuries, and in Type L of the early thir- 
teenth century, do we find the name of Judas’s mother, 
Ciborea, a name suggested perhaps by Zipporah (Moses’s 
wife), which was spelled in various ways.°* At the 


* Rand, p. 312. Cf. Gen. 35, 22 and 49, 4. Krauss, Das Leben 
Jesu nach Jiidischen Quellen, p. 219, makes the same point. 

“Professor Rand compares the name of one of the midwives, 
Shiphrah, Gen. 1, 15 (he spells it Sephora and intimates that it is 
the same name as Moses’s wife’s), and makes the rather subtle point 
that since the name Ciborea “is connected with Moses’ birth as 
well as his marriage” it “thus suggests as nearly as anything Bi- 
blical can, the mother-wife ” (p. 312, n. 3). The connection is some- 
what tenuous. Gaston Paris was the first to suggest the relation 
of Ciborea to Zipporah or Sepphorah. Krauss makes the same ob- 
servation (p. 219). 
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same time appear the first notices of Judas’s race. 
The Dionysius text says that he was é« rijs duds Tay 
*Iovdatwy, the Iveron text omits even this; the former 
says that he came é« ris yapas ris Ioxdpas; the latter 
aro thy xy@pay ’Ioxdpa. In certain manuscripts of Type 
RL Judas is said to be from the tribe of Judah, 
probably from the similarity of the two words; in other 
manuscripts and in Type L generally Judas is of the tribe 
of Dan, “in memory perhaps of Isidore’s identification of 
Dan with Antichrist.” °° Olshausen *® conjectured that 
Judas was said to be from the tribe of Dan because of 
Gen. 49, 17: “ Dan shall be a serpent in the way, an 
adder in the path”; and one of the Russian translations 
of the Legenda Aurea version has actually incorporated 
this passage from Genesis in the text. The Halle Realency- 
clopedie ** and Strauss,°* however, reject this conjecture. 
Various legends have connected Judas with the tribe of 
Dan,°*® obviously on account of the evil reputation of Dan 
and the Danaites, and we need not ascribe the reference 
in the legend to any particular source. 

Apropos of the Danaitic descent of Judas Krauss has 
a suggestion of the origin of the legend which is worthy 
of our notice, but which, without additional support, can 
hardly be regarded as more than a hint. Judas was from 
the tribe of Dan, and Antichrist was born “ Danitica 
matre.” Moreover, Jesus had called Judas diabolus, 


* Rand, p. 312. Allegoriae quaedam scripturae sacrae, 42 (M. S. 
L., 83, 107.) 

* Commentar zu den Evangelien, u1, p. 458. 

"11, pp. 26, 241. 

* Leben Jesu, 3rd ed., 11, p. 406. 

” Ephream Syriacus, 1, 192 D, tells us that “coluber antichristus 
Danitica matre nascetur.” I am indebted to Krauss, pp. 215 ff. for 
several of these references. 


* Jn. 6, 70. 
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and diabolus might easily have been taken in the sense 
of Sathanas. Judas assumes the réle of Antichrist; and 
it is but natural and logical that he should be accredited 
with incest.'°? 

Let us recapitulate briefly the points made in this sec- 
tion. The various motifs which appear in the Christian 
legends of medieval Europe are those which are found 
repeatedly in the folk-lore of earlier times in Greece and 
in Asia. The legend of Judas is no exception to this 
generalization, and all the incidents out of which it is 
built up may be paralleled by examples from older pop- 
ular stories, not only individually but also in similar com- 
binations. Whence we conclude that this legend may have 
been the work of popular imagination or memory, putting 
together familiar details and motifs. At the same time, 
we recognize the similarity of the legend of Judas with 
the story of (dipus, and find no reason why it may not 
have been an appropriation and adaptation of the Greek 
myth. Between these two possibilities of the origin of 
the legend we cannot make a logical choice. But what- 
ever may have been the source of the legend, we can trace 
with a certain degree of probability its gradual develop- 
ment from the original idea to a somewhat complex though 
rather crude tale. The probable date of its appearance 
is late in the eleventh century, when incest was a familiar 
theme; but the earliest manuscript evidence we have is 
for some time in the second half of the twelfth century. 
If the legend was of popular origin the former date is more 
probable; but if it wag derived from the story of (dipus 
there is nothing to warrant the assumption of an earlier 


™ Krauss, p. 219. On incest attributed to Antichrist cf. Krauss, 
215 ff., and W. Bousset, Der Antichrist, Gittingen, 1895. (Transla- 
tion by A. H. Keane, London, 1896, p. 157 n.) 
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date than the second half of the twelfth century, although 
there is also nothing to be urged against an earlier date. 
Certainly by the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
legend had attained its full development, for all subsequent 
redactions are merely varying reworkings of the same 
material. 


CoNncLUSION 


From the very beginning Judas has been more a figure 
of legend than of history. Although the efforts of ‘ ad- 
vanced ’ critics to make him out an altogether legendary 
character have proved abortive, still we have to agree that 
not all of the Gospel details concerning him can be histori- 
cally accurate. Two actually contradictory accounts of 
his death are recorded by his supposed contemporaries ; 
and during the second generation after his own a story of 
his death was current, vouched for by one of the disciples 
of St. John, which is now admitted by all to be purely 
legendary. In the later centuries, from the Apostolic Age 
to the medieval period, almost every Scriptural reference 
to him was elaborated with mystical and imaginative com- 
mentary. And then, in the Middle Ages, that trysting 
place of stories from the North and the East and the 
South, was born the particular legend which I have 
studied in this article. 

The earliest history of this legend is entirely lost. When 
we first find it written down it is in Latin in France. 
The earliest manuscript which contains the legend was 
written in the twelfth century at St. Victor; what we may 
regard as the earliest form of the legend is preserved only 
in a fourteenth-century manuscript in the Gascon dialect. 
But early thirteenth-century versions which imply its exist- 
ence in the twelfth are found in France, in England, in 
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Bavaria, and in Italy. We infer, therefore, that the 
legend was known to the learned at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century throughout western Europe (except 
Spain). But how far this knowledge was shared by the 
laity we have no means of ascertaining. The mere fact 
that our earliest written record of the legend is in Latin 
signifies nothing. Nor can we draw any pertinent conclu- 
sion from the fact that the legend does not appear in the 
vernacular languages until the end of the thirteenth or 
beginning of the fourteenth century. But at this time we 
find it as far East as Bohemia and as far West as Cata- 
lonia. During the fourteenth century it moved northward 
into Scotland and Ireland, and into Denmark and Scan- 
dinavia. Afterwards, we cannot tell exactly when, it 
passed into Finland, Great Russia, Little Russia, Galicia, 
Poland, and Bulgaria. In Greek we have only very late 
documents; but from the form of the legend in its Greek 
versions we infer that it must have reached Byzantium 
through the Latin at some time during the medieval 
period, perhaps very early. 

The most astonishing item in the history of the Judas 
legend is its aftermath in the chap-book literature of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. After about two 
centuries of apparent eclipse it reappeared in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, England, Wales, Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden. To what extent it is known to the folk 
of Europe to-day we cannot judge. Istrin was of the opin- 
ion that it is still more or less current in southeastern 
Europe, although no evidence has been gathered or pub- 
lished. But as civilization advances such legends tend to 
die out; as what we call the ‘ modern interpretation of the 
Bible’ gains more adherents, the somewhat bigoted and 
entirely unchristian hatred of Judas which this legend 
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represents must decline. In fact, now among all the en- 
lightened peoples of the West that unpleasant tale of homi- 
cide, parricide, theft, incest, treachery, and suicide which 
passed for the life of Judas Iscariot has become only a 
record of the semi-barbarity of our ancestors,—a kind of 
gargoyle on the cathedral of the Middle Ages.1°? 


Pavitt Franxurn Baum. 


In the Sammelband von Materialien zur Beschreibung der Lin- 
der und Véilker des Kaukasus, vol. xxx (Tiflis, 1903), there is a 
Cossack legend of Judas which probably belongs here. Cf. Zeit- 
schrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde, xtv (1904), p. 347. See also 
Oraorpadiiuai Shipaux, 1, p. 70; and R. Foulché-Delbosc, La légende 
de Judas Iscariote in Revue hispanique, xxxv1 (1916), pp. 135-149. 
These references came to my attention after the above article was 
already in print, and I have been unable to examine them. 
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